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THIS ,... olume consists of a republication of such l\:1iscel- 
laneous 'Vritings of Dr. Arnold as appeared to possess 
any permanent interest, or to illustrate his genera] views, 
especially, as will be seen, on the subjects of education 
and of the social and political state of tI1e country. 
It has, therefore, seemed best to exclude front it the. 
occasional publications of his earlier years, such as articles 
written in tIle British Critic, 1819, 20; or that on Nie- 
buhr's IIistory of Rome in the Quarterly Re\-iew of 1825, 
and on "Letters of an Episcopalian," in the Edinburgh 
l{,eyiew of 1826; or, again, such publications of his later 
years as had a local or temporary character, including the 
Tract on the Cholera in 1831, and two or three letters to 
newspapers, as weU as the article on "Dr. Hampden" in the 
Edinburgh Review of 1836, or such of the Essays ap- 
pended to his edition of Thucydides, 1830-35, as were 
confined to questions of purely topographical or historical 
detail. The Essays on Church and State, which were to 
have appeared in this vohune, have now, for various 
reasons, bepu published as Appendixes to the Second 
Edition of 111e Fragment on the Church; in which fonn 
they n1ay also be had separately. 
1'he contents of this volume express what, on the whole, 
were Dr. Arnold's deliberate views on the subjects of 
which he wrote; at the same tin1e it will be obvious that 
hi
 language would often l1ave been modified by a change 
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uf eirculllstance
, and that cxpressions are occasionaHy 
useù which he woulù have }JÏlnself wished subsequently 
to cancel, as, for instancp, in two passages (pp. 10. 77.) of 
the palnphlet on the ROlllan Catholic CIaÍ1ns. (See Life 
and Corrcspondence, yol. i. 262. ii. 34; LettcI"S, Oct. 
29, 1829, l\lay 4, 1836.) 
(n conclusion, the thanks of Dr. Arnold's friends are 
clu{) for the kind pennission of the l>roprietors of dIe 
Quarterly Journal of Education, and of the Edition of 
Thucydides, to republish the parts of those works wllÍch 
appear in the present ,'olume, as wen as fOI" the trouble 
taken by the Proprietors of the Sheffield Courant and the 
lIcrtforù Ilefonner to reco'"er and supply the various let- 
ters published in their Journals. 


Â. l
. s. 


Univ. ColI. Oxford, 
May 29, 1840. 
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1) REF ACE. 


IN venturing to offer the following pages particularly to 
the notice of the clergy, nlY main object has been to 
correct this prevalent Í111pression, that it lllay be wrong in 
a religious point of view to grant the Catholic claitns, but 
it cannot be more than inexpedient to reject theln. I 
have therefore argued the Question on the grounds of 
right: although I allow, that in the ordinary discussion of 
it, the topic of right is one which it is on ulany accounts 
better to wave; and where the opponents of the Catho- 
lics do not Inake conscience their plea for resisting the 
clailns, it is enough to press them on grounds of political 
expediency. l\Iy particular object will account for my 
olnission of many powerful arglunents which are usually 
brought forward in favour of concession; and especially 
for IllY not noticing Inore at length the trite objection, 
that the nleasure now before Parlialnent is an inroad upon 
the constitution; whereas it is in fact the fulfihnent of it, 
if by the constitution be Ineant a systelll for the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth on the principles of liberty 
and justice. 
For my writing on the Catholic Question at all I need 
offer no other justification than the universal interest it 
excites, and the great lllisapprehension and irritation 
which exist concerning it. I write, because I wish to 
relnove the one and allay the other anlongst a class of 
men, who require arguments of a different class from 
those commonly used in the political and Parliamentary 
discussions on the subject. 
RCGnv, 182a. 
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CHRISTIAN DUTY 


OF CONCEDING THE 


ROl\IAN CATHOLIC CLAI
IS. 


THE political merits of the Catholic Question have been 
too often and too ably discussed, and the political au- 
thorities in favour of what is called Emancipation are too 
o,yerwhelming, to render it necessary at this late period to 
state the grounds of national expediency on which that 
great measure may be defended. But the most respect- 
able opponents of the Catholics, including, I believe, a 
large proportion of the Clergy of the Church of England, 
consider the Ql1estion in a higher light; they think that 
it involves more than political interests; that to admit 
Catholics to become l\Iembers of the Legislature would 
be most injurious to the cause of the Protestant Religion; 
and that therefore no views of worldly policy should 
induce a good Dlan to compromise the service of God, 
and in effect to sacrifice his highest duty for the sake of 
obtaining a temporal advantage. 
This is at once to put the Question on its true grounds: 
for as parties and public bodies are l11ade up of indi- 
viduals morally and religiously responsible; and as no 
individual Christian, who va1ues his salvation, can know- 
ingly prefer any telnporal benefits however great to the 
strict line of 11Ïs Christian duty; it is manifest that Parlia- 
ment ought .to reject the Catholic claims, even with the 
certainty of thereby provoking a civil war, if it be indeed 
a sin against God to grant theln. I am therefore not 


\, 
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only willing to consider the Question as one of duty 
rather than of expediency, hut it is my earnest wish to do 
so. These are the principles on which it becolnes a 
Christian to argue; and woe to hin1 who for party, or 
even for national considerations, allows himself to lower 
the high standard of Christian perfection; to value civil 
privileges and political freedom beyond a single and 
unwavering devotion to the will of God. 
It will be my endeavour then in the following pages 
to prove, 
First, that it is the direct duty of e\Tery Englishlnan to 
support the clainls of the Ron1an Catholics of Ireland, 
even at the hazard of ÎI
juring the Protestant Establish- 
Illcnt; because those claiuls cannot be rejected without 
great injustice; and it is a want of faid1 in God and an 
un110ly zeal to think that he can be served by injustice, 
or to guard against contingent evil by conuuitting certain 
SID. 
Secondly, that as the path of duty is the path of wis- 
<loIn, SO the granting of the Catholic claiIus, to which we 
are Lound as a plain point of duty, win in alllnunan pro- 
bability greatly henefit the cause of Christianity; that it 
will tend to purify the Catho1iC' Re1igion in Ireland froln 
its greatest superstitions, and gradually to assin1Ïlate it 
Jnorc and l110rc to })rotestantiSlu. 
The principle of the first assertion, when addressing 
luyself to conscientious Christians, I need not waste titne 
in proving. No good Ilian in our days would defend the 
practice of pious frauds, or of supporting the interests of 
his Church by persecution. If tllcn the exclusion of the 
CatholiC's of Ireland fi'OIU their civil rights be an act of 
injusticc, or in other words if it òe a sin when knowingly 
coulluitted, it is 110t a lawful lueans of advancing or 
defending the Protestant Religion. 
X ow in order to 
hew that this exclusion is nnjust, it 
will òe nccessary to ascend to higher principles than those 
to which its advocates gencraIJy avpeal; aud to shew that 
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these higher principles can alone in fact detern1Ïnc the 
Inerits of the Question. And it is here that good Ine11 are 
blinded, as we shall see hereafter, by an original error in 
their political opinions; which being in its very essence 
destructh-e of our notions of justice, distorts the ,-ie'w of 
every political question, and makes those who entertain it 
lllistake habitually wrong for right and fight for wrong. 
Nothing bas ever been more pernicious to the growth 
of human virtue and happiness than the habit of looking 
backwards rather than forwards for our model of excel- 
lence. 1'he individual who should compare his life with 
what he hil11self was in his earlier )-ears, instead of con- 
trasting it with that high Christian standard which he 
never yet has reached, but which it should be his daily 
prayer anfl labour to reach hereafter, would assuredly go 
back rather than iInprove in goodness and wisdoln. And 
so on a larger scale is the inlprovement of civil society 
obstructed, by referring to its actual origin and past 
fortunes, rather than contE'lnplating that hitherto unat.. 
tained excellence, to which, if it rightly used its increas- 
ing experience, it should be approaching in e,'ery gene- 
ration successively nearer. "r e 111ight as weU build our 
ships after the lllodel of our forefathers' coracles, as 
endea,'our to find the principles of wisdom and justice 
developed in our forefathers' govenunent. Necessity or 
chance led to the first rude attenlpts at na \'igation: force 
and cunning Were the predon1Ïnant elements in the con- 
stitution of the earliest civil societies. The supremacy of 
strength and intellect o'-er weakness and ignorance is no 
doubt sufficiently natural: so is selfishness natural; and 
nothing could be 1110re in accordance with our unilnproved 
nature, than that the strong and the wise should possess a 
pre-en1inence and abuse it. Governn1ents then being 
established, S0111e on the base of mere physical force, sonle 
on priestcraft, and others on a ulixture of both these 
ele111ents, the language of the laws ",hie h were fralned by 
the governing powers was naturally adapted to the prin- 
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ciples and interests of the framers. Anrl as these prin- 
ciples were very different frOln those of justice and true 
wisfloIll, so the written or n1unicipal law was also very 
Jifferent froln that unwritten and universal law, whose 
., seat is in dIe Loson1 of God, whose voice is the harmony 
of the world." 
nut the dictates of this divine law were ncyer wholly 
unJinown to BIen; and their excellence is such, that those 
who hated thCIll 1110st were often ashan1ed openly to dis- 
pnte theIne Those who sufIered under the yoke of a 
tyranny grounded upon force or superstition, appealed to 
justice as the Inost powerful advocate of the weak. against 
the strong: they gave currency to her language, and 
asserted her principles; and even when success had cor- 
rupted theIn, and luade thelll inclined then1selves to forget 
her, yet the good which they had done continued to exist 
in 
plte of theln: the truths Ly which they 11ad profited 
rcuuÜned to instruct others also; the wisdoD1 uf which 
they had opened the spring for their own necessities, 
flu,vcd forth with a perpetual strean1 to refresh far distant 
lands. .ì\Ieanwhile the language of lllunicipal law under- 
wpnt a "cry partial iU1proveluent. It ceased to press 
upon that part of the community who had succeeded in 
releasing thelHseh-es fronl bondage; and sometimes those 
who had obtained a participation in political power intro- 
duced into its cnactInents SOIne of those just principles 
to wllÍch they had been indebted for their own deliver- 
3ncc. nut the selfish fear, that frolll hencefo11h they had 
Inore to lose than to gain frolll the gcneral ascendancy of 
truth and justice, disposed theul to lilllÍt the application 
of those principles to their own particular case; anù to 
shrink fronl substituting thcln broadly and universally for 
the language of the older constitution of things. 
The repetition of this process in successive generations 
hrings us to a state of things, in which most classes of the 
CUn11lJUnitv ha,re secured to thcìllseh-cs all the rio-hts 
. 0 
whi<..:h equal justice could require; in which all ha\.c 
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gained tbe simplest and most necessary of these rights; 
in wllÍch the great principles of the eternal law are n10st 
widely knov{n, and upheld by the unanilnous voice of the 
wise and good; but in which the municipal or written law 
of the land has not yet learnt to ayow those principles, 
but still retains alnidst great partial inlprovements much 
of the narrow and iniquitous spirit of its earliest origin. 
It -was at first a mere systelu of exclusion: and so far 
froln being the standard in great questions of national 
right, every victory gained by public right has necessarily 
led to the imprO\remellt of the law, and could have only 
been rendered legal by the law's alteration. Nay, as 
those very alterations from various causes have generally 
expressed the particular application of principles, rather 
than the principles thenlsel \reS, and as their particular 
application may greatly vary with tÎ1nes and cirCulnstances, 
so it may sometimes happen, tbat laws pron1ulgated in one 
age to further the cause of liberty and justice, Inay in 
another hay"e the verr opposite tendency, and nlust be 
repealed in the letter if we wish to fulfil their spirit. 
'Vhat I nleallt then by the original en"or of the political 
creed of many good men, is the principle that in all ques- 
tions of political alteration the presul1Jption is against 
change. N ow on the contrary the presulnption is always 
in favour of change, because the origin of our existing 
societies was an unjust and ignorant systeln; because 
where that systeln has not been altered, it must require to 
be so; and e\-en where it has, as the alteration was often 
of a telnporary and particular nature, a fresh i1l1prOVelnent 
will be generally desirable, if we wish to secure the sub- 
stantial principle of justice and wisdonl. 
A similar fallacy is involved in another argU111ent, C01l1- 
llJonly used by the enelnies of iUlprovement, that the con- 
stitution must not be talnpered with. Now this is a plea 
of considerable weight where\?er the existing order of 
things is the result of one cOlnprehensiye plan; where'-er 
the claims of the different e]elnents of the social body 
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have been Ï1npartially weighed, and each has recei\Ted that 
exact proportion of power and consequence which a sound 
yicw of the general good would assign to it. Under such 
circ1.nnstances partial alterations 1nay 111ar the symll1etry 
of the whole; and a g(\neral change is not likely to be 
needed. nut where the existing constitution is the 111ere 
result of 'Tarious partial and independent refonns, each of 
which redressed one particular grievance, while incon- 
gruities in the rest of the body politic were suffered to 
continue unheeded; it is worse than idle to speak of it as 
one ullifonn systcln, digested by cOlllprehensi,.e wisdo1l1 ; 
and to deprecate the repetition of those particular refonns 
to which all its exccllence is owing, and which Inay by 
easy gradations bring it at last to a practical perfection, 
without the necessity of a cOl11plete revolution. 
These relnarls apply to the history of ahnost all na- 
tions; except those which hayc recei'Ted an entire consti- 
tution at one particular tilne, founded on conlprehensi'Te 
views of the fights and interests of all orders of TIlen in 
the country, anù proyidil1g justly anù wisely for the good 
of each and of an. 'Vhere such a constitution has ùeen 
digested, proposals for any partial subsequent refonn8 are 
justly to be regarded with strong suspicion; because 
where the parts of a systelH l1a,Te been expressly frallIed 
with a view to each other and to the whole, an alteration 
in anyone of thelll introduced with a particular o
ject is 
likf'ly to harnlonize ill with the rest, and to produce a 
general incon'Tenience greater than the local one which it 
,vas designed to ren1edy. 
But it bas rarely or never happened that the ten11S of 
this hypothesis haye been fully complied with. In the 
constitutions given by the lawgivers of antiquity, or in 
that actually enjoyed by the United States of America, 
although these were frained luuch l110re on certain general 
principles than the constitutions of 1110dern ElUOPC, yet 
there was an order of IneH which they did not eluLraee, 
which fonned no part in the ci,'il edifice, and with regard 
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to which the systeln of the legislator was Ï1nperfect, and 
required future revision. '\Vhile all classes of citizens 
were provided for, there was a class of JJ1en which re- 
mained unregarded, and whom justice seemed to have 
abandoned-the class of predial or dOlnestic sla",es. 
Aillong the ancient lawgivers, indeed, the tilne perhaps 
was never contemplated, when justice should have her 
perfect work, and all who possessed the same human 
nature should be regarded as fit elen1ents of civil society. 
But now that Christianity has so greatly enlarged and 
purified our notions of moral good, all systems, where 
slavery exists, are regarded as confessedly imperfect, and 
the propriety of improvement, confessed by all as a ques- 
tion of principle, is only contested on particular and tem- 
porary grounds. I have shewn, that e'.en the cases w]1Ích 
I acknowledge as exceptions are not to be considered as 
altogether such, in order ll10re fulJy to confinn the general 
statement, that considering the origin and subsequent 
history of cÍ\?il societies, there is a presumption à priori 
in fa,.our of any alteration, whose avowed tendency is to 
extend or enlarge the enjoYlnent of civil rights. 
And now, I would ask of those who shrink from what 
they call liberal opinions, as if they were connected with 
a disregard for Christianity, in what do the opinions which 
have been here expressed differ froln the spirit of the 
Gospel? Is it unchristian to labour to effect the destruc- 
tion of injustice; to promote the growth of equal rights; 
to advance the phJrsical and uloral condition of mankind 
by applying to the constitution of society those notions of 
perfect goodness and wisdom, which the Gospel, and the 
Gospel alone, has taught us ? Or will it be said, that all 
worldly objects are too insignificant to engage the atten- 
tion of an heir of immortality? '"r et it is only by the pur- 
suit of SOUle worldly object that we can perfonn our 
worldly duty, and so train oursel,yes up for imlllortality; 
it is by ilnproying the various faculties that are given to 
us that we can fit ourselves for our e,-erlasting habitations. 
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Or can the relief of the ordinary physical wants of indivi- 
ùnals be so high and essential a virtue, and yet the 
reInedying those political evils, which affect both the 
physical and Inoral condition of millions, be no fit object 
of our exertions? And since in the present state of 
society we can scarcely avoid being called upon to act, 
or to cxpress an opinion directly or indirectly upon public 
Inatters which Inay influcnce the conduct of others, is it 
well to relnain in such ibrnorance of the principles and 
facts of political science, that our practice is but a leap in 
the dark, and our ad vice and influence can do nothing 
but mislead? 
But it may be said existing laws and existing govern- 
Inents are invested with the authority of God, and cannot be 
resisted without sin. It does 110t indeed require the ]ight of 
Christianity to teach us, that 110 individual can be justified 
in offering active physical resistance to the governInent, 
or in disobeying the laws for any private ad\Tantage of his 
own. 
Ietellus X umidicus understood the duty of passi \.e 
obedience, when he yielded peaceably to an unjust sen- 
tence of banishment, and would not suffer his party to 
procure its repeal by violence. 4\nd certainly our Lord's 
strong expressions, when enjoining his disciples to resist 
not cyiI, Hlust apply even n10re strongly, when the resist- 
ance, bcsides Ï1nplying a want of meekness in ourselves, 
wouhl also disturb the general peace of society. So also 
under a system of oppressiye taxation, if the existing laws 
howe\"er unjustly authorize the exaction, then we are 
bound to be subject 110t only for wrath but also for con- 
science' sakc; wc should not presulne to think that the 
injustice of the taÀ warrants us in evading it. TIut as 
the first Christians, while they never defended thcIl1selves 
by physical force, yet persevered in the most determined 
efforts to overthrow the established idolatry and corrupt 
practices of the ROlnan ell1pire, and laboured earnestly to 
introduce a purer system in their rOOln; so should we 
labour, every Inan according to his knowledge and influ- 
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cnce, that established injustice and corruption should be 
overthrown, and that such laws as are oppressive or partial 
should be laws no longer. And is this only to be effected 
by violence? or does not experience shew that steady 
perseverance in a just cause mostly renders violence un- 
necessary; and that truth when sealed by the labours, 
the sufferings, nay, if it be needful, even the blood of its 
advocates, at last shames the few ,,
ho have continued 
longest to oppose it from any further struggle against it ? 
Or when its converts are become so nUlnerous, that it is 
no more a small body of individuals striving to refonn a 
corrupt state of society, but the society itself is divided, 
each division containing within itself the elements of a 
distinct social existence, numbers, and wealth, and rank, 
and intelligence; by what other laws can their mutual 
relations be judged, than by those which apply not to 
individuals the subjects of one society, but to the several 
societies of the human race themselves, who acknowledge 
no common law but that founded on the eternal principles 
of justice? Then if a contest ensue, its lawfulness must 
be dècided on the same grounds which determine our 
judgment of national wars: one party must incur deep 
guilt in drawing the sword; but to which the guilt is to be 
attached depends solely on the merits of the question at 
issue, and in no degree on the former relation which 
subsisted between them while they were parts of the 
same society. 
I may be allowed perhaps to notice one other impres- 
sion, which tends strongly to indispose many minds 
à priori to what are called liberal principles: and this is 
the notion that the advocates fOI' improvement rest their 
cause solely on theory, that the existing state of things 
may indeed be often liable to objection on abstract prin- 
ciples, but that practically it works and has worked well. 
No answer has been more frequent than this in the 
mouths of the enemies of ReforD1; none perhaps has so 
often satisfied the lising scruples of honest but ignorant 
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lninds, and persuaded thelu that they mar shut their eyes 
upon the e,.ils which they see around them, for that the 
whole system with its e\.il and its good has had the sanc- 
tion of experience; and that the plans proposed for its 
amcndlllcnt are but the drealns of ingenious theorists, the 
mere imagination of intellectual enthusiasts. N ow this 
belief, so injurious to our own moral improvement, as it 
accustoms us to a contented acquiescence in moral evil, 
is either altogether founded on falsehood, or is whol1y in- 
applicable to the conclusions ".hich they who inculcate it 
wish to malie its practical consequence. I t is false that 
experience sanctions existing institutions, and that theory 
alone objects to then1. 'Vhat is cal1ed theory, is in fact 
a wider experience than that which pretenùs exclusiyely 
to the nalne. The practical man sets his own individual 
experience, limited in place, and IllOst span-like in dura- 
tion, against that accumulated experience of many coun- 
tries and all ages, whose conclusions he calls a theory. 
I-Je presunles to judge of the whole by that small part of 
it which he has hinlself witnessed: he has seen the first 
stages only of intoxication, and knowing nothing but from 
his own oLser'Tation, he calls it mere theory, when he is 
told that the short-lived merrin1cnt and animation which 
had so channcd him would surely be followed by stupe- 
faction and nausea. The effect of institutions can only 
be judged of after an experience far longer than the 
longcst life of an individual; nor will one single specimen 
infonn us how far local or teluporary causes may have 
aggra\Tated or softened their inherent properties. They 
D1Ust Le watched from their origin to their extinction; 
thcir natural consequences must be distinguished from 
t11cir accidental results; the experilnent must be tried on 
various sul:
jccts in order to be satisficd that its operation 
is unifonn; before we can be fairly said to judge of then1 
from experience. But this true experience, furnishing 
indeed a safe and universal rule, is no other than what is 
often called theory; unattainable to the vulgar, because it 
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alike exceeds their perseverance, their gra
p of mind, and 
their capacities of discrimination; and hated by the ib TJ1or - 
ant and low principled, because it is at once above their 
reach, and because its lessons offer no apology for insti- 
tutions founded on injustice, and supported by selfish- 
ness and folly. 
So far then it is false, that men who are well acquainted 
with persons and things now existing, men who haye 
Inixed 6xtensi,rely in society in their own country, but 
whose knowledge of other tÏ1nes and other countries is 
exceedingly imperfect, ha\re any right to put their experi- 
ence on a le,rel with that far more uni'Tersal experience 
which thinking and inquiring minds have gained from a 
comprehensive study both of the present and the past. 
nut if many of the advocates for reform in various parts 
of our institutions have been theorists in the true meaning 
of the term, if they have ,rentured to form conclusions on 
an imperfect induction, or frollI some defect in themsehres 
have proposed systems almost as faulty as those which 
they wished to alter, they individually may be undeserving 
of confidence; yet this failure affords not the shadow of 
an excuse for the vaunts of their ad\rersaries. "Even a 
one-eyed man is a king anlongst the blind;" and the 
glimmering of twilight is better than the thick darkness on 
which it has begun to dawn. Let the light indeed shine 
more and more unto the perfect day; but let us not so 
complain of the indistinctness of the dawn as to prefer the 
unbroken obscurity of midnight. Let those who com- 
plain of the ill-grounded theories of reformers repro\re 
their fault in the best Inanner, by working th
ir way them- 
selves to a fuller knowledge; but let them not rest con- 
tented in the very depths of ignorance, because those who 
have assayed to soar into a purer region, have been unable 
in their first trial to escape altogether beyond the range of 
the mists of the ,"alJey. 
But is there then so luuch to learn, and have our fore- 
fathers indeed li,red in so intense a darkness? Let any 
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Chri"tiau ]uok first upon the \'ohnn
 of the New 'rcsta- 
Hlent and then turn his eves to the existing state vI' 
, .. 
society, to the wars of alnbition, to the conquests, the per- 
secutions, the corruptions, the sufferings, the low princi- 
plcs, and lower practice, which have prevailed during the 
last eighteen hundred years, amidst men who have pro- 
fcssed the Christian faith, anù called themsehTes tlle 
redeclllcd and sanctificd people of God! Alas! for .the 
words of Christ's Prayer, so often repeated in lllockery, 
when we daily beg of God that Ilis kingdom Inay come, 
whilst our instituLions, our principles, and our practice 
uphold the kingdom of another master! Alas! for the 
unfulfilled promises of the older prophecies, whose aCCOll1- 
pJisluuent has been so long hindered, while we either 
regard them as a splendid vision of eastern fancy, or 
lllurmur and are offended, because the blessings designed 
for a world t1lat should be the ill1age of Heaven have 
found no place aluidst our evil passions and abounding 
iniquity! Dissatisfaction with ourselves is wisdom, but it 
is tl1e most fatal folly to gaze with regret upon the past, 
rather than to turn with an eager and inquiring }lope to 
the future. We are not worse than our fathers; it is 
shalne enough that we are not l110re advanced than we are 
beyond their excceding badness; but our desire should 
be to be ten thousand tin1es better; not looking back to 
the things behind, but pressing forward to those that are 
before, until we grow up into the perfect man; into the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 
I write as a Christian to Christians, and I have thought 
it neither irrelevant to my particular subject, nor generaHy 
unimportant, to endeavour to point out tho unchristian 
tendency of those prejudices in favour of past times and 
establisbed institutions which with too many close the 
ears and the understanding against the clain1s of truth 
and justice. Whereas he who kno,vs the origin of society 
and its actual vicissitudes on the one hand, and has learnt 
fron1 Christ's Gospel to understand what it ought to be on 
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the other, will at once see that the antiquity of an institu- 
tion does not afford a presulnption in favour of its excel- 
lence; and that instead of idle language about holùing 
fast to the laws of our ancestors, our constant object 
should be to carryon those successive Ï1nprOYenlents to 
which aU that is good in then} is owing; not to doat upon 
the productions of our childhood, but to labour to bring 
theln to the perfection of the ripest wisdol11 of Inallhood. 
And we shall find that in the consideration of our inllne- 
diate subject these general principles are peculiarly ap 
plicable. 
The origin of the present fonn of civil society in Ireland 
was conquest; and what was ITIOre unfavonrable to the 
establishluent of just institutions, it was a conquest ob- 
tained over a barbarous }Jeople by another scarcely less 
barbarous, and of a race and language at once distinct 
and dissin1Ílar. Now in that order of God's proyidence 
by which even our wickedness is...solnetÏ1nes ulade to pro- 
mote his purposes of good, it cannot be denied that the 
ultillJate consequences of conquest have been in many 
instances highly beneficial to the conquered thelnsehTes; 
a better national character has been produced by the in- 
tennixture of different races, and laws, comlnerce, and 
general civilization have been cOlnmunicated by the con- 
querers to their subjects. To talk in this case of a con- 
tinued right in the conquered people to regain by force 
that which they had lost by force is palpably foolish, for 
in a few generations there are neither conquerors nor con- 
quered renlaining, but one united people sprung froin t.he 
intermixture of both, and professing in its ilnpro,.ed moral 
and physical condition reasons for relnelnbering only with 
thankfulness the cause which first brought its two ele- 
ments into contact. But where the wounds inflicted by 
the first conquest ha,'e never been suffered to heal; where 
the conquerors have continued to fornl a distinct peoplc, 
and the conquered ha,ye been regarded as an inferior race; 
where conquest, in short, has neyer been softened into 
C 
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union, but retains all the harshness of its original features, 
a(Y'{Tra,"ated IJY succcssi,"e centuries of irritation; such a 
bb 
 
state of thiugs i:::; a perpetual crilne, aud the original guilt 
of the conquerors Inust for eyer extend to their posterity, 
so long as by neglecting to ren1edy or palliate its evil con- 

eq uences they n1ake themselves a party to it. It is too 
late then to talk of the il1con\Teniences of extending the 
}.ights of citizens to those whose peculiar opinions dis- 
quali(y thelll for an union with their conquerors. 'Ve 
hrought thelll forcibly into our national society, and we 
1l1ust not shrink froln the just consequences of our own 
act. And the plea of conscience when urged as an excuse 
for not offering atonelnent for our crime, while we con- 
tinue to profit by its fruits, is no better than self-deceit 
and hypocrisy. If Protestants urge that they cannot 
allow Catholics to have any voice in the go\"ernmcnt, why 
did they bring a Catholic people into political connexion 
with themselves? If they so dread the infection of Ca- 
tholic opinions, why do they oblige Catholics to live and 
breathe in the san1e society with thenlsehres? But this 
they have chosen to do; and if their health be endangered, 
dlC)" ha,-e only thelnsehres to thank for it. 
In saying this, it will not be supposed that I am gravely 
arguing in fa\Tour of a total separation between this country 
and Ireland. 'Vhen I urge that those who I.efuse to do 
Ireland justice, and Blake conscience their plea for the 
refusal, are bound not to be conscientious only where it 
suits their own interests, but to make restitution in full if 
they scruple at coming to a fair compromise; I mean to 
shew the futility of their plea, and to insist that it is only 
a decei \-ed or self-deceh"ing conscience which advances it. 
In fact, it is a plea which would dissoh-e the whole fabric 
of society throughout Europe; and would nlake it Ï1n- 
possible for men of different religions to liye together as 
fellow-citizens, if they 1l1utually insisted upon their own 
cx('lnsÌv(' suprenlacy. l'he connexion between this coun- 
try and I rplanct is not now to be torn asunder; the injus- 
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tice which we have done cannot now in that manner be 
rendered undone; but it is our bounden duty to remedy 
its actual evil effects. "\Vhat ought to have been done 
long since, should at least no longer be delayed; we 
should hasten to remo"e all those Dlarks of our original 
violence, which leave us still guilty till they are wiped 
away: we should Illake it as ilnpossible even to dream of 
a separation with Ireland, as to break up England itself 
into the original eleIllents of its heptarchy. 
But it has been urged by Lord Bexley, that the Catho- 
lics of Ireland are not the Irish nation; that we are united 
with the Protestants of Ireland, and that they, politically 
speaking, constitute Ireland. Thus it is that the language 
of municipal law, so often the mere organ of power, is 
quoted to give an imposing sanction to injustice. 'Vhat 
are the Protestants of Ireland, but Inilitary colonies 
planted by the conquering nation in a conquering pro- 
vince, who can only have a distinct existence so long as 
the evils of conquest are unatoned for, and the tenure is 
one of Inight and not of right. Such in the reign of Au- 
gustus were the colonies of N arbo, Vienna, and Lugdu- 
num in Gaul; of Corduba and Hispalis in Spain; and 
whilst these alone possessed the privileges of citizenship, 
whilst these alone were regarded by the Romans as enjoy- 
ing legal existence, so long was the connexion with Gaul 
and Spain forced and insecure, so long were the 111aSSaCres 
and spoliations of the first Cæsar an enduring crime of the 
Roman government. But the Italian war had taught the 
ROlnans a melllorable lesson; and the statesmen and 
lawyers of Rome were 110t incapable of profiting by the 
experience of the past. 'Vithin sixty years after the 
death of Augustus, the rights of Roman citizens were be- 
stowed on all the free inhabitants of Gaul, and from that 
period Gaul was truly united to the empire, her old lan- 
guage and her old customs were gradually forgotten, and 
the bonds which bound her to Italy could only be torn 
asunder by the general convulsion of the civilized world. 
c2 
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1'0 cOllsidcr tIlcn the l"}rotestants of Ireland as the Irish 
nation, is Inerely to pe111etuate the injusticc of our original 
conquest; to say that although infcrior in nnlubers, they 
possess a great superiority in propelty, is to keep alive the 
Inclnory of those sweeping confiscations which transferred 
the soil of Ireland to the conquerors, and of those more 
atrocious laws which, down to the year 1778, forbade the 
Irish Catholic to becoJDe a purchaser of land in his own 
country. '''''''ho can wonder, that if we on our part still 
display the trophies of yictory, the lllajority of the Irish 
people should cherish a bitter recollection of their defeat? 
that if we, till within the last fifty years, so far abused the 
rights of conquest as to llindcr the conquered fronI rc- 
gaining by peaceful industry the property which they had 
lost, they should have relllcmbered how they had lost it, 
and hy what means alone tIley could expect to recover a 
share of it ? The stream of events cannot flow backward, 
nor is there any fear that the injustice of our conquest 
will be removed by an opposite injustice: unless we 
obstinately refuse oursel\"cs to obliterate its traces, and 
persist in treating Ireland as a conquered province, where 
onr Protestant colonies alone are to enjoy the rights of 
citizens. 
It 1l1ay be urged as a last plea for still calling upon Par- 
liament to persevere in the iniquities of our ancestors, 
that exclusion frolD tIle full rights of citizenship is 110t 
directed against the Irish Catholics as lrisilluen, but as 
Catholics; and that the Catholics of England are in SOInc 
respects subjected to still greater disqualifications. This 
also is one of those arguments which men are liable to 
advance, while they want the knowledge or the ability to 
connect the present state of things with the causes that 
proùuced it. That the majority of the Irish people are 
Catholics at this hour is almost demonstrably owing to 
the English conquest cOlubine(1 with the neglect of those 
mcasures which repair the evil of conquest. II ad Ireland 
been left to herself, she would havc experienced in all 
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human probability the saDIe course of events with the 
other countries of the N o1"th of Europe. Her kings 
would have beCOlne Ï1npatient of the papal pretensions; 
her aristocracy would have been jealous of the ,vealth and 
consequence of the Church; her COl1UDOnS would have 
been alienated by the unworthy lives of the clergy; and 
with these predisposing causes to aid thenl, the doctrines 
of the refornlers would have taken root as effectually as 
they did in Scotland and in England. Or had conquest 
been followed by an effectual union; had we known llow 
to in1prove, and conciliate, and civilize, as well as we 
understood the arts of slaughter and confiscation, Ireland 
would have had one heart with England, and Connaught 
and Munster would have opposed no greater obstacles 
to Protestantism than Cornwall and CU111berland ; it would 
have been merely the slowness of ignorance, and not the 
deep aversion of national hatred. But now Ireland is 
Catholic because Protestantism was associated in her eyes 
with subjugation and oppression; she clung the more 
fondly to her superstitions because they were renounced 
and persecuted by her enelny. 
.\.nd who can doubt but 
that the dread and hatred of Popery which prevailed in 
England during the seventeenth century were at least 
greatly aggra,.ated by causes arising out of her political 
relations with Ireland. If there was one thing more than 
another which Inade Popery detestable, it was the Irish 
rebellion and massacre of 1642: or at a later period, the 
support which Ireland gave to Jalnes the Second, and the 
Acts of Jaules's Irish Parliament in 1689. Now although 
religious anilnosity had a great share in the violences of 
both these periods; yet it was so mixed up with feelings 
of national and political hatred, that they ought not to be 
regarded as the luere effects of C:ttholic bigotry, but as 
the atrocious vengeance of a barbarous people upon those 
who had conquered and held them in sì1Ljection. In all 
these cases, to relnen1ber only the wickedness of the re- 
taliation, and to pass over the injustice which proyoked it, 
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 at once morally and politically blameable. Let us 
ahhor as much as we will tl1e individual actors in scenes 
of cruelty, but let us not think that their guilt can cancel 
ours; or that because evil has been overthrown by worse 
evil, that therefore we are justified in restoring and up- 
holding it. 
Once again, it is urged by some that the disabilities 
Ï1nposed on the Catholics are no other than all govern- 
ments may enact in their discretion upon particular 
classes of their subjects: and parallels are sought for in 
the law which disables clergymen from sitting in the 
House of Comn10ns; and in those which make the pos- 
session of a certain amount of income an indispensable 
qualification for a member of the legislature, or even for 
an ejector in the county election. \Vith respect to the 
privilegium against Horne Tooke, for such in fact it was, 
wl1Ích assumed the thin cloak of a general principle to 
cover its real motives of personal R\?ersion and fear, it is 
difficult to conceive how one act of injustice can be a 
defence fot another; and the depriving the clergy of their 
rights as citizens, when their old rights as a distinct order 
in the State bad been taken froln them, ,vas a measure 
worthy of the suspicions and yiolence of the time at 
which it was effected. But to require in a legislator the 
possession of such wealth as ought fairly to place him 
above any con"upt temptation, is allowed by the highest 
authorities in political science to be a proyision for the 
comnlon benefit; and it is a principle equally just and 
beneficial, however particular circumstances may some- 
times require it to be modified, that be who has no 
interest in the maintenance of society, should have no 
voice in the choice of those who are to defend and govern 
it. nut even admitting that it were otherwise, yet there 
is one great distinction between these laws of disqualifica- 
tion, and those which affect the Catholics of Ireland. The 
clergy fonn one particular profession; tIle poor fonn one 
particutu class in societf; but the)' are intenninglerl 
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locally as well as politically with other professions and 
other classes; so that it is illlpossible that either should 
constitute a distinct society by thenlselves. 'rhey are 
essentially parts of a whole; and as such, submission is 
their duty; and Governlnent may lawfully, on its own 
conscientious belief of its being for the general good, iln- 
pose on then) restrictions which they may consider in- 
jurious. And this same principle applies also to the 
Catholics of England, whose claims certainly could not be 
urged with justice if they were likely to be dangerous to 
the Church establishment of England, that is to the in- 
terests of the great majority of that society of which the 
Catholics are necessarily and naturally a part. It applies 
also, it may be obselTed, to "'ery small portions of a 
national society, even though they may be locally dis- 
tinct; as, for instance, it were idle for the inhabitants of 
one single county, united as they are by laws, language, 
custolns, and habits of living, to the rest of the nation, to 
consider thelllselves as capable of forming a distinct 
national society. Thus when J ohnson a , in order to ridi- 
cule the pretensions of the Alnerican Congress, imagines 
a congress of Cornishmen assembled at Truro to hold a 
sitnilar language, and then adds, that he knows no argu- 
ment used by the Alnericans which may not with greater 
justice be urged by the Cornishmen, he forgets the infi- 
nitely different ratio which Anlerica and Cornwall bear 
towards Great Britain; and that distance, resources, and 
population fitted the fonner as decidedly for a separate 
social existence, as its close local connexion, and its 
cOlllparatÍ\ r e insignificance in power and numbers, marked 
the latter as a natural part of tlle civil society of Britain. 
N ow the Catholics of Ireland are not a single profession, 
like the clergy; nor a single class of society, like the 
poor; on the contrary, they comprehend all the different 
elements of a nation; nobility, wealth, intelligence, num- 


a In his Pamphlet, entitled" Taxation no TYl'anllY/' vol. \iii. of 
hi
 'V orks, 8to. edit. It-06. 
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bers, and variety of professions and occupations. Nor 
again, are they so 10cally mixed up with the mass of 
British society, as to fonn only a necessary part of it, in- 
capable of a separate existence. On the contrary , Nature 
herself has Dlarked out their boundaries with a decided 
hau(l; and Ireland is, geographically speaking, a world 
by itself. Furth
r, they are not so insignificant a portion 
of tIle society of the elnpire, as to be bound under all cir- 
CUlnstances to sublnit to the will of the nlajority, because 
dleir separation could not be contemplated without ridi- 
cule. Many states in Europe far inferior to Ireland in 
population and resources, and far less favourably situated, 
ha,?c enjoyed, and still enjoy, a happy and glorious inde- 
pendence. If by a persevering refusal to treat the Irish 
as citizens, ,ve urge them hereafter to consider thenlsel ves 
as foreigners, they may be called rebels in England during 
the continuance of the struggle, but as soon as it is over 
the nalne of rebellion will be exchanged for that of war, 
and even municipal law wiU allow of our then giving it a 
title which uniyersallaw and the 'Toice of all other nations 
had conferred on it from the very beginning. 
Nay, even were we to extend the principle of non-resist- 
ance to societies as ,yell as to individuals; if we hold that 
war is under all circumstances unJawful, and that the 
nation which repels injury by force is e'-er to be con- 
deluncd, stiH this cannot lessen the guilt of those who 
offcr injury, or of those who make the injustice of the 
govennnent tl1eir own by their loud petitions to persevere 
in it. X aboth certainly would have been guilty of rebel- 
lion, had he atten1pted as an indh-idual to maintain his 
vineyard against Ahab by force; but would this ha\Te 
altered t IlC wickedness of the ling's act in seizing it, or of 
those coullsellol's who had instigated him to the c1Ïme? 
If it be sinful even to resist evil, ho,v much more sinful is 
it to do evil? But SOIne are not ashamed to argue, that 
althuugh the prescnt state of things in Ireland is the 
result of injustice, yet that it is not injustice now to l11ain- 
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tain it; that our fathers are answerable for the sin, and 
that we Inay fairly reap the profit of it. I know not a 
Blore striking proof of the laulcntable ignorance in which 
ll1any good 1118n liyc as to all political duties, than that 
anyone calling hinlsclf a Chri
tian should use such an 
argtllUent as this. ..A..pply it to priyate life, and he who 
would advance it is not an erroneous reasoner, but defi- 
cient in connnon honesty: "non yerbis et disputatione 
philosophoru111 sed vinculis et carcere fatigandus." The 
Catholic St. Louis, King of France, had other notions of 
Christian duty than these. lIe, not contented with the 
scrupulous justice of his own Christian life, "appointed 
comlnissaries to inquire what possessions had been un- 
justly annexed to the Royal dOlnain during the two last 
reigns. These were restored to the proprietors, or, where 
length of time had luade it difficult to ascertain the 
clairnant, their value was distributed among the poor."a 
This was the real tenderness of an enlightened conscience; 
this was a true horror of the contalnination of that worst 
idolatry, unrighteous gain. But to Inake no attelupts to 
cOlllpensate for our fathers' injustice, or to think that Sill 
can ever die to those who retain the benefit of it without 
repairing the e,"il which it occasioned, is indeed to "allow 
the deeds of our fathers," and to expose ourselves to the 
hcavy judgrnent denounced against those who repent not 
of their fathers' crÍ1nes. 
As a last resource ,ve are opposed by the arguillent, 
" that luen have no right to govern thernselves, but only to 
be kindly and justly treated by their go'
ernors. That 
thercfore the Irish Catholics luay indeed claÍ1n exelnption 
fron} persecution and tyranny, but that ther baye no right 
to a yoice in the Legislature, or to exercise the highest 
functions of free citizens, the adlninistration of the whole 
state." 
 ow if nlell, t11at is, if societies of lnen, for we 
arc not speaking of individuals, have not a right to goyern 
thclllseives, who has the right to go\-ern thell1 ? Govern- 
a Hallam's 
IiJdle Ages, voL i. p. 42. 
vo. edit. 
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Incnt is either a matter of agreement, as when tbe pro- 
prietors in a joint stock cOlnpany depute S0111e of their 
body to tnanagc the concerns of the whole; or it arises 
out of a natural superiority, either teillporary, as that of 
men over boys and children, or perpetual, as that of men 
over beasts. N ow it is very true that beasts ha\Te no right 
to govern themselves, but only to be kindly and just1y 
goyerned; for men have a natural superiority over them, 
which is perpetual and unalterable; and God has accord- 
ingl y declared his will, that to men they should be sub- 
ject. It is true also, that boys and children have no right 
to govern thel11selves while they relnaiu ùoys and children, 
for there also is a natural superiority in their parents and 
elders over thel11; and God has accordingly in this case 
also sanctioned this authority by his express Ltw. But as 
soon as boys arrive at lnanhood, the superiority of nat.ure 
on the part of the parent expires: then therefore the child 
has a right to govern hilnself, and this the law of Christian 
countries, justly, as I conceive, interpreting the'" divine 
law, has agreed to aclínowledge. 1\ child then has no 
right to govern hil11self "rhile he is a child, but he has a 
right so to bo gO\Tel'ned as shall qualify him for governing 
}JÍmself hereafter; and wl}at should we say of tl}e guilt of 
that parent who should wilfully neglect his son's educa- 
tion in order to protract the period of his o,vn authority? 
Now according to the general belief of ancient times, such 
a natural supeliority existed in some classes of men o\'er 
the rest, and was derived from a supposed di\Tine extrac- 
tion: for the descendants of those deified filen who were 
alnongst the earliest objects of idolatry, ,,,ere accounted 
tholnsel yes to be a race of demigods or heroes, and to be 
entitled to the exclusive possession of the offices of king 
and priest; of láng, because as lnen were the natural lords 
of the brute creation, so detnigods were tlle natural ru]ers 
of men; of priest, because the gods would recei \
e no 
strangers' selTiccs with the san1e s
tisfaction as those 
offered by their own descendants. These were the 
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o7fe
ÉE) ßa(jI^
E) of the heroic age of Greece, and a 
sin1Ìlar belief gave a sacred authority to the Bramins of 
India, the Lucumones of Etnlria, the Patricians of Rome, 
and the hero race 'who according to the national traditions 
were the eal"liest sovereigns of Egypt and of Aztlan. It 
was the government of such kings that the old philoso- 
phers accounted the Dlost natural and perfect of all go- 
vernments; because it was the government of a superior 
being, so far exalted above the nature of his subjects, 
that his single worth and fitness to govern surpassed the 
sum total of the virtues of the whole people besides. On 
similar principles the existence of sla,Tery was defended; 
SOlne diyisions of the human race were naturally fitted to 
command, and others to obey; and the former, amongst 
w}10In the upholders of this doctrine took care to class 
themselves, were only acting agreeably to the order of 
nature when they made the latter tlleir slaves. Still how- 
ever it was a question whether this inferiority was acci- 
dental or perpetual; for if it were the fonner, then emanci- 
pation was the }.ight of the slaves so soon as they became 
fit for it, and the duty of the masters was to prepare them 
in the lnean tin1e for exercising hereafter the power of 
self gO\Ternment. But in all these cases the principle was 
just and intelligible, that a superiority of nature conferred 
a title to authority o\"er beings of an inferior order; and 
they who believed kings to be of superhuman extraction 
and to possess superhuman virtues, justly maintained their 
divine right to govern mankind, and justly asserted that 
men were lawfully subject to them, and could claim no 
more from them than they were bound thelnsel '''es to 
render to the brute creation, that is, just and kind treat- 
Inent, so far as it was compatible with an absolute rig]}t of 
dominion. "'Then howe\
er the CDllC lusions of one set of 
premises are appended to premises entirely opposite, the 
incongruity would be truly ludicrous, were not its conse- 
quences too mischieyous to allow of laughter. It is an}ong 
the 11l0
t hun1iliating instances of human foUy, that Chris- 
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tians while holding as one of the first principles of their 
rcligion the conllllon descent of all lnankind, tJlcir com- 
mon siuflllnature, and COlllUlon need of ùeing ùorn again 
in Christ, should adopt a conclusion which rested wholly 
on their supposed different extraction, and on the high 
purity and excellence of SOlne particular races contrasted 
"rith the degraded state of others. To us who a(hnit of no 
such ditlercnces it is a. conclusion little better than mon- 
strous ; and the very fact that no beings exist in the world 
who enjoy a natural superiority over nlankind, and tIlat no 
one race of 111ankilld possesses, except from accidental 
causes, such a superiority over another, shews decisively 
that God has gi,.en to nIcn the right of self goY
rnment, 
and that as no one race can claim don1Înion as its peculiar 
birthright, so all lawful power over tIleDl is derived solely 
froul their own consent, and is a mere lnatter of arrange- 
ment for the general benefit. l\Iankincl therefore have a 
right to go,rern thenlselves, that is to say, society is the 
suprelnc powcr on earth, and the ordinances of society, 
or the laws and the comluands of 111agistrates who act in 
the nalne aud for the welfare of the society, are binding 
upon all the illdi,'idualll1Clnbers of it; but neither has any 
one national society any authority to govern another, nor 
still less ha,.e Inagistrates, who are but tIle officers of 
society, any right to rule contrary to the will of that 
society, or to exercise any greater power than it Inay 
authorize. Aud if such lllagistrates, by the physical force 
of a body of men PlUl)oscly kcpt distinct froln the in- 
terests and feelings of the cOlnlllunity, exercise and 111ain- 
taill a despotic power o"er soeiety, it is a statc as n10ll- 
strous as if wild ùcasts were to occupy any country to the 
exclusion of Inankind; and the social hody would be as 
ftùly justified in delivering itsclf frolll the unnatural vio- 
lcncc of one of these brute encll1Ïcs as of the other. The 
Christian Scripturc
 indced enjoin cOD
cientious sub- 
n1Ï
sion to gOVl'rnlllent on the part of lndh r idl1als, resting 
tllÎs duty on the di,
ine authority vested in it, as the 
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representative on earth of our supreme moral Governor. 
They strongly condemn the doctrines of the Fifth 1\1011- 
archy Inen, and of the ancient Jews, who held that the 
saints were not subject to any earthly society, especially 
when it consisted of heathens, because they had one only 
King in heaven. They discourage the notion so COl1lmOn 
amongst religious bigots, that there is s01l1ething profane 
in political institutions with which the servants of God 
should not intcnneddle. On the contrary, the apostles 
teach that these political institutions are God's appointed 
Jneans of govcrning the world, and that he so highly 
regards theIß as to inrest then} with one of his own attri- 
butes, the dispensation of good to tlH
 well dispose{l, and 
of punisillnent to the evil doer. If they are perverted 
froln fulfilling these purposes, they are faulty and require 
aInen(hnent, and e'
erJ servant of God should use his best 
endeayours to restore then1 to their designed purity. But 
that they who had so perverted then1 should be allowed to 
profit by their own wrong, that they should in spite of 
nature transfer the principles of go,?ernment exercised 
over beings naturally inferior to the go,-ernlnent of beings 
naturally equal; and that this violation of the lnanifest 
laws of God's proviùence, and obstruction of his declared 
will for the perfecting of human society, should defend 
itself by arguments grounded upon falsehood and idolatry, 
and then claiul to be sanctioned by dirine truth, affOl"ds 
altogether a Inelancholy instance of the art with which the 
great enelny of all goodness employs the pretext of re- 
spect for the Gospel, when he would 1110st effectually pre- 
vent the Gospel fro1l1 bringing forth its proper fruits. 
And now I would briefly recapitulate the proofs of my 
original position, that it is a direct Christian duty to grant 
the claÏ1ns of the Roman Catholics, and a direct sin, how- 
ever ignorantly committed, to endeay'our to procure the 
rejection of then1. 'Ve conquered Ireland unjustly, and 
ha\'e perpetuated the evils, and consequently the guilt, of 
our first conquest. 'Ve refuse to adlllÍt the Irish nation 
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into the pale of our civil society, whilst, by admitting into 
it those Protestant Inilitary colonies by which we have 
from tilne to time garrisoned Ireland, we keep up a broad 
line of distinction between union and conquest, between 
the su]all lninority wholn we make our fellow-citizens, and 
the lnajority Wh01l1 ,ve treat as subjects. We plead the 
inconvcniences to ourselves of a connection with Ireland 
on equal and just terms, ,vhile we effected in the first in- 
stance, aud still insist on Inaintainillg, a connexion on 
unequal and unjust tenns. 'Ve talk of the sin of uniting 
ourselves with Papists, yet we force Papists to belong to 
us; and we plead the idolatry of the Catholics as a l"eaSOn 
for not doing then1 justice, ,,
hen our own injustice has 
been the cause of this idolatry still existing: and had it 
not been for us, J reland would in all hunlan probability 
have bcen at this mOlnent Protestant. 'Ve confound an 
entire national society with particular orders or professions 
of society, and sacrifice the rights of one nation to the 
interests of another, because the interests of a part of a 
nation nlay lawfully be sacrificed to the pal"alnount rights 
of the whole. 'Ve atteInpt sonletinles to justify our con- 
duct by an argulllent, which, if acted upon in private life, 
would cause a nlan to be banished froln all honest society; 
nalne]y, that we are not bound to repair an injustice done 
by others, even though we continue to reap the profits of 
it. 'Ve attenlpt at other times to defend it by transferring 
conclusions, legitimately drawn from prclnises which we 
acknowledge to be false, to the very contrary pren1Ïses 
which we acknowledge to be true. And we individnal1y, 
that is, the clergy, gentry, farmers, and shopkeepers of 
this country, make ourselves each separately guilty of the 
injustice which we have committed as a nation, by calling 
upon our rulers to persevere in this wickedness, when 
they appear inclined to relieve us and our posterity froln 
the curse which it IUUSt entail upon us, and to return at 
last to the path of duty. 
It i
 not thereforc the advocates, but the cncluies of 
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the Catholics who are preferring state policy to their 
Christian duty; it is not their ach'ocates who would sacri- 
fice the Protestant religion to the views of worldly expe- 
diency, but their adversaries, who would violate the plain 
duties of our COlnnlon Christianity, rather than consent to 
the political evil of abandoning Ireland to herself, if their 
consciences will not permit them to treat it with justice. 
The plea of religion is wholly foreign to the question, ex- 
cept upon such grounds as would authorize direct .perse- 
cution. If the believers in a true religion clailll a title to 
restrain t110se who arc in error fron1 the enjoyment of 
their natural rights, in order to have a greater chance of 
con\erting theln to the truth; then also they 111ay pretend 
to persecute them directly with the same object, and there 
is no doubt that a thorough persecution will generally root 
out the doctrines against which it is directed. Or if they 
claim a natural superiority on account of the truth of their 
religion, so that they are fitted to govern unbelievers, or 
heretics, on the sallIe principles that Inen govern children, 
this is a pretension far Jess reasonable than if we were to 
claim dOlninion over those nations whose constitutions 
were uufavourable to the welfare of their people, or whose 
Inoral character we might judge to be infelior to our own. 
What hUlnan power can pronounce authoritatively upon 
the truth of a religion, when every nation will with equal 
zeal n1aintain the truth of its own? Or does C}uist au- 
thorize his servants as such to assume the office of judg- 
ing the world, until the day when he shall hin1self appear 
to pronounce the judgment? 
II itherto then I have argued the Question solely on the 
ground of justice : and have shewn, that a third part nearly 
of the inhabitants of the whole empire, containing in them- 
selves all the different elements of a nation, locally dis- 
tinct, differing in race, and a large part of theln in language 
also, fron1 the people of Great Britain, cannot be con- 
sidered as necessarily fonning only a part of our national 
society, on whom we as the Inajority lllay impose w}lat 
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rules we will, while they ha\"e no other duty but subnlÏs- 
sion. \Ve are bound either to treat thenl fairly, or not to 
lueùdle with them at all; and if our constitution lliust be 
altered before they can be JnelnÒers of it, we are bound to 
alter it; as we, by nlaking thenl subjects unjustly, contracted 
voluntarily the obligation to Inake thenl citizens; or else 
we are labouring at this hour under the guilt of our an- 
cestor's usurpations. nut although this would be the 
plain path of duty under any CirCUl1Istances, Jet it would 
be a rnost painful alternative, had we to choose between 
the o\-erthrow of our religious institutions, and the dis- 
Inclllbennent of the cHIpire. No national evil that did 
not iU\Tohre national sin could he greater in H1Y judg'nent 
than diP destruction of our I>rotestant Church Establish- 
luent. That union of Church and State, which so nlany 
good 11len lalnent and SOlne condenln, appears to }nc to 
be far too powerful a l}}CanS of diffusing the blessings of 
Christianity to be lightly broken asunder; and although I 
earnestly desire to see the actual abuses of that union 
remedied, yet e,Ten now the good which it is daily working 
is f'uch as to Blake c\Tery sincere Christian regard at least 
with anxiety the prospect if its dissolution. I ha\-c said 
thus HInch, because the ach'ocates of the Catholic clailns 
are oftcn accused of indifference to the safety of our own 
Establishment. 'Vith whatever justice this Inay be iUl- 
puted to SOlne of their nUlnber, I beg in Iny own case to 
protest against the charge as wholly groundless and 
untrue. I think certainly, that e'"en the existence of onr 
Establislnnent would be too dearly purchased, if it could 
only be upheld by injustice; I should be nnwilling to do 
e,
il that good might COIne; to call upon Satan to cast out 
Satan. But our Protestant Church is one of the greatest 
blessings with which England has been fa,"ourec1; and 
may it exist secure from every enelny under the care of 
its divine Head, and trusting in its lawful arms, the truth 
of its doctrines, and the boliness of its Inembers ! 
'Vith this feeling, 110t less sincere than theirs who 
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express 1110St loudly their fears for its actual safety, it is to 
IDC a 11latter of deep joy, that the very course which jus- 
tice caIIs on us to follow, should be also that which is 
Jllost likely to ensure the safety of the Protestant Church, 
and to extend the influence of its doctrines: and that the 
\yery act which does justice to Ireland, holds out also the 
fairest pron1ise of her moral and spiritual ÏInprovement. 
So universally true is our Lord's declaration, that if we 
seek first the kingdom of God and his Iighteousness, all 
other things shall be added unto us; if we do our duty 
without fear of the consequences, we shaH most surely 
gain those advantages, which }lad they tempted us to flinch 
frOin our duty we should for ever have forfeited. 
N ow at the COlnl11encement of t1Üs argulnen t I am willing 
to take the picture of Ireland and the Irish Catholics fronI 
those who think most ullfaxourably of thel11. I am wiIIing 
to suppose that the Irish race are deeply tainted with bar- 
barism; that they know little of obedience to law; that 
they are the sla,-es of passion and feeling, and by conse- 
quence deficient in the highest qualification of htllnan 
nature, self-denying yirtue founded npon a high-principled 
sense of duty to God and 11lan. I would allow also, that 
in no part of Europe docs the R011lan Catholic religion 
exist in a Inore aggravated form; nowhere are its supersti- 
tions more gross, or its bigotry nlore ferocious; nowl1ere 
is it a more fearful corruption of Christ's Gospel. But 
with this unprolllising l"aCe and with this dreadfull'eligiol1 
we have chosen to connect ourselyes; and we ha\
e thus 
deprived ourseh-cs of the right to regard thcn1 with 111ere 
disgust and abhorrence; we 111USt endeavour to better 
tl)Cln, and the l110re so as the virulence of the e\-il is in a 
great degree to be attributed to OUf own neglect or abso- 
lute ill treatment. N ow how arc they to be bettered, or 
can they not be bettered at all ? ':They can be Lettered, 
for the Roman Catholic religion wears so different an 
aspect in different countries, that it Inay evidently be in- 
fluenced Ly external causes: and they who believe in the 
D 
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C0111111011 origin of all Inankind, must conclude that all 
inlportant lTIoral differences, between one race and another, 
Inay be graduany renlovcd as they have been created; 
and that as unfavourable circumstances Inade them differ, 
so a happier SystClll and bettcr institutions may in tinle 
restore their original equality. :N ow a religion nlay be 
externally influenced either by forcible or by gentle 111ea- 
sures; by persecution, or by persuasion and example. 1 
will Dot insult any of Iny readers by enlarging on the 
utter wicl,:edncss of the first of thpse means; but will at 
once proceed to consider those others which we may and 
ougllt to use. If we wish to influcnce anyone by our 
argnlllcnts or by our practice, should we be most likely to 
succeed if previously he }'egarded us with suspicion and 
ill will, or if he were li,-ing on friendly tern]s with us? 
The question 111ay seeln too si111plc to be seriously asked; 
and yet there are SOlne who believe that Protestantism is 
less likely to win its way alllong the Irish Catholics, when 
being treated justly and ]ándly they will regard its pro- 
fessors as countrymen and friends, than it is at this nlO- 
111ent, when it is looked upon as the badge of an enelny, 
and when its nall1e is indissolubly a
sociatcd with hostility 
and oppression. But let us see what I mean by saying 
that Protestantisn1 will win its way in lreland if the claiu]s 
of the Catholics are granted. There will not be many 
direct conversions; not many who will say in so InaU) 
words that they abjure the errors of popery, and go over 
to the Protestant Church: there will be very little of this 
on either side, for there are stronger feelings in Inen's 
l11inds opposed to a professed cllange of religion than any 
that can be brought in favour of it. The nOlninal conver- 
sion of the heathen world to Christianity is a Inisleading 
exalnple: for heathenisn1 was not a matter of conscience 
with 1l10st of its votaries, and wanted Inany of the strongest 
links by which all forn1s of Christianity, and cven :\Iohau1- 
n1cdanislll itself, are bound to the hearts and Ininds of thcir 
respectivc professors. 
rhus in 1no(lern Europe, wherc\rcr 
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Catholics and Protestants havc been nlixcd largcly toge- 
ther, as in Gernlany, France, and Switzerland, neither 
l'eligiol1 has non1Ïnally gained Dluch over the other; and 
in those cantons of Switzerland in particular which arc 
divided between Catholics and Protestants, the Catholic 
parishes have in general continued to be Catholic, and the 
Protestant to be Protestant, without the IÏ1nits of eithcr 
faith having been enlarged by proselytisnl. In fact, if 
men of different religions are to live together in peace, 
they must abstain from a direct interference with each 
ot11er's tenets; just as in l11arriages between two persons 
of different persuasions, an arrangement is commonly 
made which limits the influence of either parent over their 
comnlon children, and detennines that SOI11e shall be 
brought up in the opinions of their father, and others in 
those of their nlother. But although direct renunciations 
of the Roman Catholic tenets are likely to be few, yet the 
general approxil11ation of those tenets to the faith of Pro- 
testants is likely to be very considerable. For this ex- 
perience is our warrant; inaslnuch as the ROlllan Catholic 
religion exists in its most corrupted fornl in those coun- 
tries where there are either no Protestants, as in Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, or where fi.om political anilllosities 
Protestants are regarded with suspicion and abhorrence, 
as in Ireland. On the contrary, where Protestants are 
numerous, and are lh-ing on friendly terms with Catholics, 
there the Catholic religion exists in a very inlproved state, 
and its worst abuses are practically done away with. I 
have now before me two Catechis1l1S: the one a Spanish 
one, printed at Valladolid, apparentJy during the war with 
Napoleon, but the date of the year is 110t giv"cn ; the other 
printed at RheÍ1ns in 1822, and circulated by the orders 
of the Archbishop of Rheims, for the use of his diocese. 

Iuch certainly that is offensh'e to a Protestant ear lllay 
be found e\Ten in thc latter; yet the differcnce in tonc be- 
tweon it and the Spanish Catcchisl11 is vcry remarkable; 
and sufficiently shews that the ROlllan Catho]ic l.cligion jQ 
n2 
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not always practical1y one and the saIne, although its 
111elnbers, if pressed on the point by Protestants, might 
think themselves bound to assert its unchangeableness. 
I
or exalnple, in the Spanish Catechisn1, after the catechu- 
Hlcn has expounùed the sc\yeral Articles of the A post1es' 
Creed, the catechist proceeds to ask, whether there are 
any other things which he believes? To which the an- 
swer is given 8 , "\
 es, father; e\yery thing contained in the 
holy Scripturcs, and e\yery thing revealed by God to his 
Church." "And what things are these?" proceeds the 
catechist. "That," replies the catechumen, "you should 
not ask of nle, who am ignorant. '1'here are Doctors in 
our holy 1\10ther Church, who will know how to answer 
it." " You say well," resumes the catechist, "that it 
beCOlnes the Doctors of the Church anù not such as you 
to give an account of the extent of all the points of faith. 
It is not enough for you to gi\re an accotmt of the Articles 
as contained in the Creed." And again in another place, 
the catechulnen, after enulnerating the several means of 
grace, n10ntions as the last and Inost powerful b , "the 
n1aking choice of a wise, virtuous, and prudont confessor, 
and obeying hilll in e\ycry thing." " You say well," re- 
joins the catechist, "and re111CUlber to act accordingly; 
for such a confessor will be like an angel, who will guide 
a Si, Padre, todo 10 que está en la Sagrada Escutura, y quanto Dios 
tiene revelado á su Iglesia. P. Qué cosas son estas 1 R. Eso no me 
10 pregunteis á mi, que soy ignorante: Doctores tiene la santa l\1ad.re 
Iglesia, que 10 sabrán responlÌer. 1\1. Bien deris, qué a los Doctores 
conviene, y no á vosotros, dar cuenta por extenso de las cosas de la 
I'
é: á, osot1"OS bú'staos darla de los Articulos como se contienen en el 
Credo. 
b Por decir uno que a1raza D1uchos, el elegir un confesor sábio, 
viI tuoso, y prudente, y sujetarse á el en todo. 
1. Bien decis. II a- 
cedlo pues vosotros asi, pues este os será como un ángel, que os 
guiará, proponiendo-os estos y otros luedios, &c. 
I have inserted the original words of these pas
ages, because, as my 
knowledge of Spanish is exceedingly slight, I may possibly have com- 
mitted some mistakes in my translation of thcln; although I believe 
I l1aye not mistaken the exact sensc. 
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you by proposing to you these and other lueans of grace," 
&c. N ow to the first of these extracts there is nothing at 
all sÏ1nilar in the French Catechism; and with regard to 
the confessor, all that is said is a practical i'ule at the end 
ûf the Article on Confession, recoIlllnendillg e"ery one 
to choose a good confessor, who 11lay question them, in- 
struct thenl in their duties, and be a check on tbeln; and 
adyising thenl "to listen to his counsels, and follow theln 
with docility." Again, in the French Catechism the na- 
tlue of the honour paid to the Viq,rin l\Iary and the Saints 
is carefully defined; and. it is expressly said, that we may 
not worship either the Virgin, or the Saints and ...\ngeh" 
but God alone: nor may we pray to thelu to gi,'c us grace, 
but to pray for it to God in our behalf; and that the cross 
and the iU1ages of the Saints are not to he respected in 
themseh
es; for they ha,'e in then1 no dh'inity and no 
virtue; Catholics address to them no prayers, and put no 
trust in then1; but they Illay be honoured for the sake of 
those wholn they represent to us. But in the Spanish 
Catechisn1 there are none of these explanations, and it is 
sil11ply said that we should honour the images of the 
Virgin, and of the Saints, and pray to the Angels and 
Saints, as to our n1ediators. Finally, in the French Cate- 
chisI}) there is at the end of every Artie Ie a list of passages 
from the Scripture bearing on the subject of the _4rticle, 
w}1Ïch can only be inserted in order to encourage the study 
of very large parts of the Scripture at least, if it does not 
imply the recomlnendation of the whole ,'0IU111e. There 
is not a word in the Spanish Catechism, on the other hand, 
which refers the reader to the Bible, or wOlùd lead hilll to 
consider the study of the Scriptures as useful to him. A.nd 
this brings me to a difference in the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion as it exists in France, Gennany, and the N ctherlands, 
on the one hand, and in Italy on the other, of w hich e'
ery 
one who has tra'Telled through these countries lllay speak 
from his own knowledge. In the three fonner, crucifixes 
Ly the road side are sufficiently COIllI110n; hut illlages of 
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the Virgin and the Saints are cOlnparatively rare; while 
in Italy these last arc nlore frequent than the crucifix. 
Ag'aiu, most of the uloderu paintings in the French 
Churches are taken from Scriptural subjects: and what is 
perhaps even more reularkahle, al110ngst a collection of 
thirty or forty colonred prints of the cheapest description 
\vhich I loo}ied over in a shop at Cologne in June last, 
there was not one relating to any legend of the Saints or 
the Virgin, but the subjects of all were taken from the New 
Testalnent. Whereas at RonlC and in its neighbourhood 
the pictures and legends of the Saints are far lll0re nUlner- 
ous on the walls of the Churches, by the road sides, in 
shops, and in houses, than pictures relating to our Lord, 
or that are taken from the Old or Ne\v Testament. K ow 
it lnay be very true that a French or German priest, if 
pressed by a Protestant, would declare that the faith of 
his Church was one and unchangeable, and that the Ca- 
t110lics of Italy held the saIne doctrines as hinlself: but 
s.till the practical effect is infinitely different, if the parts of 
these doctrines which arc proll1Íneutly brought forward be 
in one country the 111aill truths of Christianity which Ca- 
t1)olics hold in COlnnlon with Protestants, and in another 
their own peculiar corruptions of it. And tlJÎs more 
Christian aspect of tIle Roman Catholic faith exists in 
every country where it has been much in contact \yith 
Protcstantislll, e.rcept in Ireland; while there, on the 
contrary, it presents itself in its very ,vorst forIll. This is 
in itself a phenonlcnon; and this alol1e, if duly considered, 
should induce every man WIIO is anxious for the religious 
illlprovenlent of his countrymen to prolllote the adn1Íssion 
of the Irish Catholics to their civil rights. "There\Ter 
CathoHcs and Protestants have lived together on a friendly 
footing, the influence of ProtestantisIl1 has been insensib]y 
operating, and has practically ilnprO\red the character of 
_Catholicism; but where they ha\-e li\yed togethCl" as a 
degraded and a persccuting caste; while the one has 
gT0anc(1 11)1(1('}" () 
!-
t('nl of ('xc]u!"-'ion. and thc oth('r ('x- 
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ultcd in the enjoynlcnt of its ascendancy, there has been 
no rOOll1 for the exercise of any beneficial influence; nlen's 
religion has beCOl11e their party also; and thus its 11108t 
distinctive peculiaritics have been radler obstinately luain- 
taincd than softened or abandoned. Yet the Irish Pro- 
testant Church is wealthy and learned; and has nUlllbered 
aUlongst its n1Ïnisters some of the 1110St apostolical Inen 
who have e\Ter borne the Christian name. Under any other 
circulIlstances their talents and their virtues, and the poli- 
tical influence of their Church, lllight have attracted the 
respect and love of the Catholics, might have drawn then1 
into a cordial union in works of charity and public utility, 
and Inight in time have induced tlIem to tolel'ate, if not, 
like the Catholics of Gennany, to encourage, the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures al110ngst their people. But in Ire- 
land the system of ascendancy has poisoned every thing; 
and while the Catholic regarded the Protestant as an op- 
1)res5or, and the PI.otestant looked upon the Catholic as 
111editating insurrection, both were repelled frolu all ap- 
proaches to union; and each was forward to hurl upon 
the other the names of heretic and idolater. 
N or should it be forgotten, that if the influence of Pro- 
testantislll has iUlproved the Catholic religion in Gennany, 
it lllight be expected, if it were once disentangled froln its 
enculnbering armOlU" of ascendancy, to produce a much 
stronger effect in Ireland. That which the Puritans 
charged upon the Church of England as its crime, has 
always recolnulended it to the Catholics as the least offen- 
si,Tc of the Protestant Churches; I lllean its form of 
Church government, its Liturgy, and its ceremonies. 
Hitherto the o
jccts of our ltefonners, in ayoiding all 
needless departure frolH the doctrincs and discipline of 
the Church of ROIne, hayc not been fully answered; their 
policy has perhaps disgusted lTIOre Protestants than it has 
conciliated Catholics. I do not lllean therefore to urge 
that it ',as blalneablc; but it will be a great reproach tu 
,)nrSl'h.f'
 if, aft<:\l' lJi:n'in
 
un(..r
d so long fro1H its ill 
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effects, as exclnplified in our bitter dissensions ,vith the 
Puritans, we do not now avail ourselves of the opportunity 
'which Ireland affords, to realize sorne of its intended 
benefits. A Puritan clergy in J reland, or a clergy at ;ll 
partaking of the spirit of Puritanislu, would be an evil 
which the Go'rernlnellt should carefully watch over, and 
to the utlnost of its power ,-igorously pre,-ent. There 
should be no furious c0I111nentaries on thc Apocalypse, no 
raving aùout the sin of tolerating idolaters. The deep 
folly of such conduct can hardly be an excuse for its uttcr 
uncharitablencss, and the incalculable mischief of its con- 
sequences. Our language to the ROlnan Catholics should 
be that of St. Paul to the Jews: "Believest thou the PrQ- 
phcts? I know that thou belie'
est." "After the way that 
you call heresy, so worship we the God of our fathers, 
belie,-ing none other things than those which the Prophets 
and 1\loses did say should cOIne." " You have a zeal of 
God, but not according to knowledge." You are our 
brethren, "yours are the f(lthers," and" if concerning the 
Gospel JOU are at all our enenlies, yet are you beloved 
for the filthcrs' sake," even those saIne fathers a, who in 
thcir heroic zeal for Christ's sakc becalne the fathers of 
this ,.cry nation in Christ, and "in Christ Jesus ha'
e be- 
gotten us through tIlC Gospel." A.nd if they receive our 
charity with unkindness, against all exarnple; if our 
Church after all shall produce less effect upon theul than 
has Leen wrought by other Protest:.ult COl1Ul1Ullions, whose 
differcnces with them are l110re uni ,.ersal, we shall then at 
least be entitled to say, what at present would be an i1l1- 
pious mockery, "Your blood be upon your own heads, 
we are clean." 'Ve have at last presented truth to you 
fairly, not as yonr oppressors and persecutors, frolll whose 
hands eyen truth herself must be recei,
ed .with suspicion, 
hut as your countrymen and brethren, not pretcnding to 
ha,'c dOlnillion o,-er your bodies, but, if it lnight be, wining 
to dclircr your minds fronl error, and to be h,clpcrs of 
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your joy. If you I.eject it now, you reject not us, but the 
truth itself: your fan will be your own fault, and we shall 
be no 1110re guilty of having thrown a stlunbling-block in 
your way, by uniting truth of religious profession with the 
practice of iniquity and oppression. 
The answer to all this is the mere repetition of the 
assertion, "that popery is unchanged and uncl1angeable." 
It is in vain that we appeal to facts, and shew that it is 
110t nncl1anged in practice; that in S01l1e countries it is 
practically Christianity nÜxed with some errors, while in 
others it is practically idolatry and superstition bearing the 
nanIe of Christianity: that the Gennan Catholics who cir- 
culate the Scriptures are not exactly the same sort of per- 
sons as the Italian Catholics who carefully proscribe 
them: that the Catholic Kings of Saxony, who being the 
absolute Sovereigns of a Protestant people have left the 
Protestant Church Establishment in Saxony uninjured 
and unInolested for a hundred years; and the reigning 
n10narch in particular, who by a recent law will allow no 
con\-ert froln Protestantism to be received into the Catho- 
lic Church till after an interval of SOI11e 1110nths after his 
declaring his change, or without producing a certificate 
froln his Protestant n1Ïnister that he had tried without 
effect to sllake his conviction; that these Catholic princes 
do not exactly resenlble that picture of a persecuting 
bigot, which we frOll) the single example of James the 
Second pronounce to ùe the COllunon likeness of all 
Catholic sovereigns. Or if we say that the Pope would 
be very thanliful to our zealous Protestants if tIley could 
make their words good, and prove that his political influ- 
ence CYel" all Catholics outweighed aU considerations of 
allegiance, patriotisl11, or national interest; if we suggest 
that not only have the Kings of :France, the eldest sons of 
the Church, constantly asserted against the Popes the 
rights of thC'ir crown and nation; but that Pope Pius the 
Sixth went from R011le to 'Tienna in person to deprecate 
ill vain the \'i
orous eccle
iastical rL'fonn
 of the Emperor 
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Joseph the Spcond; that the Republic of Venico, by its 
,veU known distinction between the Church and the Court 
of Ron1e, resisted all political interference of the Popes 
while acknowledging their spiritual supremacy: and that 
neither the Catholic cantons of Switzerland nor the Ca- 
tholic subjects of Prussia have ever allowed their religion 
to interfere with their civil duties to their country and their 
I(ing: if we quote aU these facts and a hundred others of 
the same lánd, onr opponents content t11emselves with 
answering, that they kno\v nothing about facts, (which 
indeed is true,) but that they know that a Catholic lllust 
always be a bigot, and must always obey the Pope iru- 
plicit1y. They say that Catholics must be bigots, because 
they believe that no heretics can be saved; that they can- 
not change their opinions, because holding the Church to 
be infallible, what she has once decreed must for ever 
reluain yalid; or at least that they are fairly chargeable 
with all the doctrines professed by the Council of Trent, 
until another General Council shall ha\Te declared that 
those doctrines are no longer to be ll1aintaiued. If ,ve 
bring instances of Catholics who have sllewn themsel \Tes 
110t bigoted, and who have not considered themseh'es 
bound to obey the Pope in teluporal matters; then ,ve 
are toJd that these are not true Catholics: and although 
if this be so, a lnajority of the Catholics of Europe are not 
true Catholics, and the probability is that the Catholics of 
Ireland will be no truer, in this sense of the tenn, than 
those of the Continent, yet it is always assulned that they 
will retain the extrelnest rigour of the tenets of their 
Church, even under circulllstances which, as experience 
has shewn, have generally qualified then1. 
It is important however to enter into this subject SOlllC- 
what morc fully, and to shew the unfairness or the ignor- 
ance of the enelllies of the Catholics when they thus 
press upon then1 the Inost obnoxious tenets of the worst 
ages of papal superstition and violence. N early three 
(cllturies ha, c now (' l'}r
t'tl 
in("(' t 1}(\ di
solution of th(' 
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Council of Trent; and 8ince that time no General Council 
has been asseu1bled, and the Catholic Church has had no 
opportunity of officially declaring its sentÏ1uents. As 
then the long suspension of the sittings of the Convoca- 
tion of our own Church has caused many things to remain 
unaltered in our Liturgy and Church Governn1cnt and 
probably in our Articles, which would ha,re Leon reforn10d 
ero now had the Church still possessed the means of ex- 
pressing its collective sentÏ1nents, the very same thing 
Inay be fair]y presumed with regard to the doctrines of 
the Council of Trent. 
But we are not left to mere conjecture as to the possi- 
bility of a Church heartily disapproviug its former official 
acts without having ever actually disavowed then1. Is 
there any member of the Church of England now alive, 
who does not disclaiul and conden1n the provisions and 
orders which I have here extracted froin the "Constitu- 
tion and Canons Ecclesiastical, treated and agreed upon 
by the two Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and tlle 
rest of the Bishops and Clergy of tl10se Provinces, in 
their Synods begun at London and York, 1640, and pub- 
lished for the due observation of them by his l\fajesty's 
authority under the Great Seal of England." I quote 
these Canons the more gladlya, because they are very little 
known; as it would be impossible for honest men so often 
to deny that the Church of England was officially and 
by its public acts a persecuting Church, if they had 
even suspected the existence of such Canons as the 
following. 


a They are to be found in "A Collection of Articles, Injunctions, 
Canons, Orders, &c., of the Church of England, published to vindl:cate 
the Clnu'elt of England, and to promote uniformity and peace in the 
same," by Sparrow, in 1671; a proof, by the way, that in spite of the 
non-confirmatio
 of them by the statute 13 Charles II. the clergy 
were not yet inclined to disavow them. 
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Fno:\1 CANON I. CONCERNING THE REGAL PO"-EU. 


"For any person or persons to set up, maintain, or 
avow in any their (i. e. the reahns or territories of Kings) 
said realms or territories respecti\Tely, under any pretence 
whatsoeyer, any independent coacti,Te po,ver, either papal 
or popular, (whether directly or indirectly,) is to under- 
ll1Ìnc their great royal office, and cunningly to o\'erthrow 
that most sacred ordinance which God hinlself hath 
established: and so is treasonable against God, as ,veIl 
as against the king." 


FRO
I CAXO
 III. FOR THE SurrRESSI
G OF THE 
GnO'VTH OF POPERY. 


"But if neither conferring nor censures will pre,.ail 
with such persons, (i. e. ROlnan Catholics,) the Church 
hath no way left but complaints to the secular power; and 
for then1 wc straitly enjoin, that aU Deans and Archdea- 
cons, and all having inferior or exenlpt jurisdiction, shall 
every )"ear, within six n10nths after any Visitation by theuI 
holden, lnal\:e certificate unto their scyeral Dishops, or 
Archbishop, (if it be within his dioccse,) under their seal 
of office, of all such persons who ha,Te been presented 
unto them as aforesaid, under pain of suspension froln 
their said jurisdictions by the space of one whole year. 
"And we in like Inanner enjoin all Archbishops and 
Bishops, that once e,.ery year at the least they certify 
under their Episcopal seal in parchnlent, unto the Justices 
of .Assize of every county in the circuits and within their 
dioceses respectively, the nalnes and surnaines not only 
of those who ha\Te been prescnted unto then1 frOin the said 
Deans, ...\rchdcacons, &c., but of those also 'yho upon the 
oaths of churchwardens and other sworn-men at their 
Visitations, or upon the infonnation of Ininisters einployed 
ill the said conferen6cs, have 1)ccn presented unto then1, 
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that so the said intended proceedings may have the more 
speedy and the more gcneral success. 
"In particular, it shall be carefully inquired into at all 
Visitations, under the oaths of the churchwardens and 
other sworn-111en, what recusants or Popish persons have 
been either nlarried or buried, or ha,ye had their children 
baptized otherwise than according unto the rules and 
fonns established in the Church of England; and the 
naUles of such delinquents (if they can learn theIn, or 
otherwise such nanles as for the tilne they carry) shall be 
as aforesaid given up to the Bishop, who shall present 
them to the Justices of Assize, to be punished according 
to the statutes. 
" A.nd for the edu.cation of recusants' children, since by 
Canon already established no man can teach school, (no, 
not in any pri,pate house,) except he be allowed by the 
Ordinary of the place, and withal have subscribed to the 
Articles of Religion established in the Cl1urch of Eng- 
land; we therefore straitly enjoin, that forthwith at all 
'Tisitations there be diligent inquiry made by the church- 
wardens or other sworn ecclesiastical officers of each 
parish, under their oaths, who are employed as school- 
nlasters to the children of recusants; and that their seve- 
ral names be presented to the Bishop of the diocese, who, 
citing tIle said schoohnasters, shall make diligent search 
whether they have subscribed or no; and if they or any 
of them be found to refuse subscription, they shall be 
forbidden to teach hereafter, and censured for their fonner 
presumption; and withal the names of him or them that 
entertain such a schoolmaster, shall be certified to the 
Bishop of the diocese, who shall at the next Assize pre- 
sent thel11 to the Judges to be proceeded against accord- 
ing to the statutes. And if they subscribe, inquiry shall 
be made what care they take for the instruction of the 
said children in tbe Catechism established in the Book 
of Common Prayer. And all Ordinaries shall censure 
those WhOlll they find negligent in the said instruction; 
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and if it shall appear that the parents of the said children 
do forbid such schoolulastcrs to hring thenl up in the 
doctrine of the Church of England, they shall notwith- 
standing do their duty; and if thereupon the said parents 
shall take away their children, the said schoohnasters shall 
forthwith give up their names unto the Bishop of the 
diocese, who shall take care to return theln to the Justices 
of Assize in manner and forn1 aforesaid. And because 
sonIC nlay cunningly elude this decree, by sellding their 
cl1ildrcn to be bred beyond the seas, therefore we ordain, 
that the churchwardens and other sworn ecclesiastical 
officers shaH likewise make careful inquiry, and gi,
e in 
upon their oaths at all Visitations, the nalnes of such 
recusants' children who are so sent b.eyond the seas to be 
bred there, or whotn they probably suspect to be so sent: 
which nalnes as aforesaid shall be given up to the Bishop, 
and fronl lJÏnl returned to the Judges as aforesaid, that 
their parents, who so send theIn, may be punished accord- 
ing to law. Provided always, that this Canon shaH not 
take away or derogate fronl any power or authority al- 
ready given or established by any other Canon now in 
force. 
"And all tho said cOlnplaints or certificates shall be 
presented up to the Judges in their several circuits by the 
Bishop's Registrar, or sOlne other of his deputies inlnledi- 
atclyafter the publishing of his l\Iajesty's cotnmission, or 
at the end of the charge, which shall be then given by the 
Judge. Aud this upon pain of suspensiou for three 
months. 
"This sacred Synod doth earnestly entreat the said 
lteverend Justices of Assize, to be careful in the execution 
of the said laws committed to their trust, as they will 
answer to God for the daily increase of this gross kind of 
superstition. ...\nd further, we do also exhort all J ueIges, 
whether ecclesiastical or tClnporal, npon t11e like account, 
tbat they would not adlnit in any of their courts any vexa- 
tious cOlnplaillt, suit or suits, or prcsenttncnts against any 
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tninister, churchwardens, questmen, sidemen, or other 
church-officers for the maldng of any such presentments. 
" And lastly, we enjoin that e\Tery Bishop shall once in 
every year send into his l\fajesty's high court of Chancery, 
a signlflclll.it of the nalnes and surnames of all such 
recusants who have stood excoIDl11unicated beyond the 
tin1e IÏ1nited by tho law, and s11al1 desire that the W1'Ít 
De excoJ/lJJlunicato capieJldo lnight be at once sent out 
against thOl11 an eo.?: officio. And for the better execution 
of this decree, this present Synod doth most hUl11bly 
beseech his most sacred l\fajesty, that the officers of the 
said. high court of Chancery, whom it shall concern, Inay 
be comlnanded to send out tbe aforesaid writ fronl tilne to 
time as is desired, for that it would 1l1uch exhaust the par- 
ticular estates of the Ordinaries, to sue out several writs 
at their own charge. And that the like comlnand also 
Inay be laid npon the Sheriff.
 and their deputies, for tbe 
due and faithful execution of the said writs, as often as 
they shall be brought unto them. 
"And to the end that this Canon may take the better 
and speedier effect, and not to be deluded or delayed; we 
further decree and ordain, that no popish recusant, who 
shall persist in the said sentence of excommunication be- 
yond the time prescribed by law, s11all be absolved by 
virtue of any appeal in any ecclesiastical court, unless the 
said party shall first in his or her own person, and not by 
a proctor, take the usual oath, De paJ"endo JU1'i, et 
stando 1nandatis Ecclesiæ." 


FRO
I CANON V. ...-\.GAINST SECTARIES. 


'" 'Vhereas there is a provision now made by a Canon 
for the suppressing of Popery, and the growth thereof, by 
subjecting aU popish recusants to the greatest severity of 
ecclesiastical censures in that behalf: this present Synod 
well knowing that there are other sects which endeayour 
the subversion both of the doctrine and discipline of the 
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Church of England no less than Papists do, although by 
another way; for the preventing thereof, <.loth hereby de- 
cree and ordain, that all those proceedings and penalties 
which are mentioned in the aforesaid Canon against popish 
}.ecusants as far as the}" shall bc applicable, shall stand in 
fuB force and vigonr against all Anabaptists, Brownists, 
Separatists, Familists, or other sect or sects, person or 
l)crsons whatsoever, who do or shall either obstinately 
I"cfuse or ordinarily, not haying a lawful Ï1npediuJcnt, (that 
is, for the space of a month,) neglect to repair to their 
parish churches or chapels where they inhabit, for the 
}Jearing of di \Tine service established, and receiving of the 
holy c0111munion according to law. 
" And we do also further decree and ordain, that the 
clause contained in the Canon now l11ade by this Synod 
against tbe books of Socinianisln, shall also extend to tl)e 
makers, Ï1nporters, printers, and publishers, or dispersers 
of any book, writing, or scandalous pamphlet devised 
against the discipline and government of the Church of 
England, and unto the maintainers and abettors of any 
opinion or doctrine against the saIne. 
" And further, because there are sprung up alnong us 
a sort of factious people, despisers and depra'
ers of thc 
l\ook of Common Prayer, who do not according to the 
Jaw resort to their parish church or chapel to join in the 
public prayers, service and worship of God with the con- 
gregation, contenting thcmselves with the hearing of ser- 
lnons only, thinking thereby to avoid the penalties due to 
fo'llch as wholly absent thclnscl \TCS fro1Ï1 the Church. 1Ve 
therefore for the restraint of all such wilful contelnners or 
neglecters of the service of God, do ordain, that the 
church or chapel-wardens, and qucstnlen, or sidemen of 
every parish, shall be careful to inquire out all such dis- 
affected persons, and shall present the names of all delin- 
quents at an Visitations of Bishops, and other Ordinaries; 
and that the saIne proceedings and penalties Inentioned in 
tllC Canon aforesaid respecti,
ely shall be used against 
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then1 as against other recusallts, unless within oue whole 
111011th after they are first denounced, they shall n1ako 
acknowledgment and refornlation of that their fault. Pro- 
vided always, that this Canon shall not derogate froln any 
other canon, law, or statute in that Lehalf provided aga.illst 
those sectaries." 
These Canons have been censured indeed by both 
Houses of Parliament, during the civil war; and they are 
expressly declared not to have the sanction of Parlianlent 
by a Clause in a Statute passed after the Restoration, 
cap. xii. anno 13 Car. II. 
 5. But the Church has never 
disavowed then1, and they are thus still on a footing with 
her other Canons which have not recei'Ted the sanction of 
Parlialllent, and therefore are not accounted part of the 
law of the land. 
But they who charge on all the ROlnan Catholics of the 
present day the persecuting doctrines of the Council of 
Trent, are liable to another retort. In the .A.pology of 
Bishop Jewell there occurs the fonowing passage. " Ex 
illo" (V crbo, scil. a Christo patefacto et ab A.postolis 
propagato) "nos solo omne genus \Teterum hæreticorum, 
quos isti nos aiunt ab inferis revocasse, condelllllalllus, et 
Arianos, Eutychianos, 1\Iarcionitas, Ebionæos, Valentini- 
anos, Carpocratianos, Tat janos, X o\'atianos, eosque uno 
verbo on1nes, qui vel de Deo Patre, yel de Christo, yel de 
Spiritu Sancto, yel de uUâ aliâ parte Religionis Christianæ 
ilnpie senserunt, quia ab Evangelio Christi coarguuntur, 
impios et perditos pronuntiaulus, et usque ad inferorum 
portas detestalllur; nee l
d sobfJJl, sed etianz si forte enl1Jl- 
pant llspi(l1n, et sese prodant, eos legitÙnis et cirilibus 
suppliciis seL'eri et sino coercelnlls." Now Jewell's A po- 
logy, to use the words of Bishop Randolph, "is said to 
have been published with the consent of the Bishops, and 
was always understood to speak the sense of the whole 
Church, in whose HalTIe it was written:" and this work ex- 
pressly declares, and boasts that the Church of England, 
"severally and earnestly checks by secular and legal 
E 
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punislul1cnts," (and tI1P tcnn .
lIppli('ii8 is 11108t natural1y to 
be understood of capital punisll1l1ents,) all who in her 
opinion hold ilnpious doctrines wid1 regard to any point 
of tIle Christian religion. Nor is tl1Ïs all, for this vcry 
work of J ewC'll's containing this ayowal of persecution was 
reprinted by Bishop l
andolph in 1792, and again ill 1812, 
aillongst a Collection of Tracts, Catechisnls, &c., whose 
express object was to convey the genuine sense of the 
Church of England. (See the Preface to the Enchiri- 
dion Theologiculn, Oxford, 1912.) And yet should we 
not repel it as a calunulY only excusable from the utter 
ignorance which it inlplied, if a N estorian or Polish 80- 
cinian, unacquainted with the toleration actual1y enjoyed 
in England, and the actual Sel1tilllents of its nlclllbers, 
were to assert that the Church of England is a persecut- 
ing Church, and thinks it her duty to burn all those wll01n 
she judges to be heretics? 
The Catholics, it is true, are entangled by a difficulty 
which we do not feel, in their tenet of the infal1ibility of 
the Church. I call it an entanglement and a difficu1ty, 
for that is the true light in which to consider it. The 
tenet of the infallibility of the Church does not really keep 
the Catholics in perpetual ignorance, but it embarrasses 
thenl in the expression of their sentilnents, and gives Pro- 
testants a 111eans of unfairly pe11)lexing and lllisrepresent- 
ing then1. That is to say, that such being the tenet of 
the Church to which he belongs, an individual Catholic 
does not like directly to disa,Tow it: his habitual respect 
for the Church lllakes hilll inclined generally to adn1Ït her 
infallibility; so that when he lTICets with particular deci- 
sions whose truth he cannot in his own luind allow, he 
would rather express his disbelief practically and indi- 
rectly, than by stating it directly permit hin1self to be 
cl1arged with the conclusion, that then he must admit the 
Church to be fallible. It would be rather hard to tax 
the luathelnaticians of France and Italy with beIieying that 
the earth is the centre of the solar systeul; yet the Jesuits 
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who edited Newton's Principia thought it right to declar
 
in their Preface, that although in order to illustrate N ew- 
ton's reasoning they were obliged to aSSUlne the truth of 
his pren1ises, yet they did not 111ean to deny the doctrine 
of tIle Church, which had declared the earth to be iln- 
moveable. Koone is misled by such language in t1lis 
instance: and if we dealt fairly with the Catholics we 
should in n10ral and political 111atters also believe their 
practice and the general tenor of their language, although 
they have not renounced, and perhaps would not renounce 
if called upon to do so, the general tenet of the Church 
with which their practice and sentiInents may be incon- 
sistent. "r e lllay call this if we will inconsistency or self 
deceit: but a si111ilar state of n1Ïnd is yery comn10n 
amongst those who are not Catholics; and it is certainly 
unjust either to tax theln with consequences which they do 
not acl{nowledge, howe\'er legitilnately drawn fi.om their 
pren1Ïses; or to represent thCIll as insincere and unworthy 
of confidence in the ordinary duties and business of life, 
because in one of the 1110st intricate parts of hU111an duty 
they lllay not haye traced their path clearly and boldly. 
I call it one of the 1110st intricate parts of luunall duty, 
where a nlan is divided between his respect for the author- 
ity, and the inability of his reason to admit what that 
authority has declared: where he cannot practically agree, 
yet the public and direct expression of disagreement 
would break through ties which he holds nlost sacred. In 
these circumstances, which are incident nlore or less to all 
lllen in their relations with societies, but most of all in 
their relations with their Church or religious society, it is 
perfectly easy to silence or perplex an adversary, but not 
so to convince him, and release hiln froll1 lJÏs entangle- 
IneHt. If we wish really to re1l1
Ye a tenet which is cer- 
tainly a great illlpedinlent to the impro,-eInent of the 
Roman Catholic Church, we 11lust not appeal to it on 
e\'ery occasion as rendering ilnpro\rement ilnpossible and 
incredible: we nUlst welcoll1e and encourage e,-ery effort 
E :2 
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of individuals to rclease thelnselves frolH it, althuugh they 
cannot distinctly d.isa"ow it without separating froln a 
Church which they reverence; aud the Church itself has 
no nlcans of expressing its voice, since no General Coun- 
cil is likely to be 8,'er again caned together. 
If T were writing politically I should hardly dwell longer 
on this part of tlle snqject; but yiewing the restoration of 
Catholics to their civil rights as opening, with God's bless- 
ing, the fairest prospect of their religious ilnproveUlcnt, 
and considering that the realizing or disappointnlent of 
this prospect willlnaÍllly depend upon the conduct of the 
Protestant clergy, I am anxious to combat the notion that 
the Ronlan Catholic Religion is unchangeable and incur- 
able, and that our business is only to try to gain indi,"i- 
dual COl1,'erts froln it, not to itnprove it by peaceful influ- 
ence judiciously exerted. Now I belie,'e that a,-owed 
proselytislTI will do vcry little in converting indi,'iduals, 
whilst it will irritate the bulk of the ROinan Catholic 
Church, will keep ali,'e a spirit of controyersy always most 
unfavollrable to the arriving at truth, and will confinn and 
aggrayate those obnoxious tencts which we wish to do 
away with. On tlle contrary, our object should be to lead 
the Catholics first to alter practically the charactcr of their 
}"eligion by dwelling chiefly on those points which they 
}Iold as Christians, and ayoiding as nluch as possible to 
draw their attention to their peculiar tenets as Roman 
Catholics. 'Ve should try to foster that state of Jnind so 
beautifully depicted in a little work equally pious and 
eloquent, in which the sincere Catholic priest, who dares 
not in his Inunility renounce the cOlllIlnu1Íon of his Church, 
is representcd as con '7erted fron} its errors to an purposes 
of his soul's sahration by sinking all 111inor points, and 
dwelling entirely on the love of Christ. "r e should study 
the gradual progress of tIle corruptions of Popery, and 
observe how large a portion of them gre"
 out of the COll1- 
mon superstition and comnlon vices of lnllnan nature, 
deepening with the deeper ignorance of the tilnes, and 
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likely to be first softened and finalJ.r dispel1ed with the 
progressive brightening of Christian light. 'Ve should 
(lirect our particular attention to the band which has 
united these into one Blass, and thus gi,-en then1 a greater 
than thcir natural power of e\Til, a longer than t1u
ir natural 
ten11 of existence. Then we should see that this banel, I 
JllCan the doctrines of the authority of the Churcll, and of 
the Papal suprenlacy, was first fonned by honest ignorance 
upon principles whose falsehood we have oursehTes hardly 
.ret d:;;covered, was then strengthened by men of great 
ability and lofty ,-iews, as a powerfullneans of counteract- 
ing t1)e violences and abuses of the times; and was lastly 
l11aintained as an instrun1ent of the lowest covetousness 
and ambition, and was thus wearing its Inost odious fonn 
when it was first exposed to a general attack. The attack 
of the Refonnation was thus yehelnent, for the evil which 
it assailed was InOl1strous: but this 'Tehernence excited tbe 
angry passions to defend what the baser passions had 
before Inaintaincd frolH interest, and frightened the hU1l1ble 
and the ignorant by denouncing as a 11lass of iniquity what 
to thel11 amidst all its e,-ils had still illlparted SOlne drops 
of the water of life. Those in authority insisted that the 
systeln was one and indivisible, because the tainted part 
which would otherwise have been instantly cut out, was 
t1)at which they 1110St desired to keep: those who were 
engaged in the controversy as usnallost sight of truth in 
their ardonr for victory, and defended error because t1]eir 
opponents })ad attacl
ed it; while the ignorant shrunk 
froln the sin of heresy, and treInbled at the t1)ought of 
abandoning the Catholic Church of Christ. The refonners 
on tbe other hand shared on InallY points the inistaken 
,
iews of their aeh-ersaries, and therefore conlbated then1 
unskilfully. What was a departure frolll Christian unity, 
what was the Church of Christ, and how its relations with 
corrupt fOlïTIS of civil gOyenUllent had rendered the lan- 
guage of the X ew Testaulent in SOUle respects inapplicable 
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no\v, were questions which in the sixteenth century nlcn 
were too recently awakened from a long sleep of ignorance 
to be able to answer. To these must be added the evils 
occasioned by a HÜsundel'standing of the nature and uses 
of the Old Testalnent; and the perpetual reference to the 
Jewish co\?enant as an authority for institutions and prac- 
tices among Chl'istians. lIence the cry of idolatry so 
loudly raised against the Church of Ronle, and the bitter 
intolerance with which its \vorship and its mel11bers were 
regarded. l\leantinle national and political aninlosities 
n1Ïngled themseh?es wit1) the religious dissension, and the 
breach between Catholics and Protestants became decided 
throughout Europe. A_ period of peace succeeded, of ex- 
ternal peace, but with no approximations towards union. 
Other objects occupied the cl1Ïef place in the attention of 
Inankind; comnlerce ",.as greatly extended; the useful 
arts, the physical sciences, and all the branches of gencral 
literature, were assiduously cultivated. 1\len's n1Ïnds were 
engrossed with the present, forgetful of its indissoluble 
connexion with the past and the future. In the preceding 
age religious controversy had been loud, and religious 
bigotry ferocious: it \vas succeeded by religious indiffer- 
ence; and thus the ignorance on this point relnained as a 
single dark spot al11idst the rapidly achrancing light of 
secular knowledge. The effects of this secular knowledge, 
for knowledge it really was, were felt in that great convul- 
sion from which ,ye ha\?e lately reco\rered, and to whose 
beneficent severity we and our children to the lTIOst dis- 
tant tilnes lnay look back with gratitude. E,'ils which the 
Refornlation was po\verlcss to remedy have now beeu 
swept away; and ne\yer was so fair a prospect of universal 
iu)pro\rclnent opened upon mankinrl before. One thing 
was wanting in the great crisis which we have witnessed; 
the heavenly wisdo]}l which the (
os}Jel gives us, purified 
froln all the corruptions of earthly ignorance, and united 
in j l1st society as the cOlnpanion and directress of political 
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wisdolll. Enlightened and bcnerolent stateslnel1 a saw In 
Christianity as presented to their view, nothing but a 
systeul to Inaintaill ignorance and iniquity: hUll) ble and 
de,yout Christians shrunk froin the truest views of social 
Ï1nprorement because they were advocated by unbelievers. 
It was a bitter price that "'e paid for the ignorance that 
}lad so long neglected to develope the principles of the 
Gospel, and for the bascness wl1ich had corrupted them. 
During the last century then, Christianity was too luuch 
neglected by the public mind throughout l
urope to afford 
any chance of clearing it from tbe abuses and erroneous 
notions which had encumbered it. In an earlier century 
the political knowledge and experience, the liberal ,'icws, 
and the dispassionate judgment required for so great a 
work, had been generally wanting; now they existed, 
but were directed to other objects. The work still re- 
luains to be done, to apply the full1ights of u10dern know- 
ledge to the true de,-elopelnent of the principles of the 
Gospel as applicable to luan in a state of civil society; 
and thus and thus only will Protestants and Catholics 
be brought to a true Christian union; retaining if they 
will their separate social existcnce, but co-operating 
cordiaHy in thcir one great work, to prepare thenl- 
sch'es by establishing God's kingdolll on earth for the 
e,'crlasting eI1joYlllent of it in heaven. 
Then the '
ery corner stone of ROluan Catholic intoler- 
ance, the opinion that there is no sah'ation out of the pale 
of the Church, 111ay be stripped of all its nlischief, aud 
reduced to the siu1ple expression of a great Scriptural 
truth, that God's covenanted lnercies can only be pro- 
a I allude particularly to Turgot anù ì\Ialesherbes; the notes of 
Condol.cet on Pascal's Pensées also strongly illustrate the statements 
in the text. In the note on the 53rd c1ause of the 17th Article of the 
"Pensées," part 2, the various evil principles and actions which have 
either made a part of the institutions of countries nominally Chl'is- 
tian, or have generally existed uncondcmued hy the ministcrs of 
Christianity, are stated with a force and purity which one would 
rather expect to find in Pascal than in hi
 commentator. 
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mised to such as arc within the co\renant; that in the ark 
of Christ's Church alone is certain safety, and without it 
all is a dark wilderness of douht and danger. The evil of 
t1]e proposition has arisen froln the false opinion that 
Christ's redeelned peoplp must an form one separate 
ecclesiastical soci('t
r, when we l,now that God's created 
people are not required to fonn one separate civil society. 
1 Tad the countries in which Christianity was first preacl]ed 
heen as now politically unconnected "rith each odler, 
the confusion never would have arisen: for then the 
Christians in one nation Inust }1a,'e fornled a society 
D.,rowedly distinct from those in another. Spiritually in- 
deed tIler would have heen onp society, inaslnuch as they 
would ha,re had the same diyine 1 I cad, the same indwell- 
ing Spirit, the saIne hope, and the same God; but ex- 
ternall)' they would ha,re been perfectly independcnt, and 
compet -nt li]
e all other societies to fonn their own rules 
and appoint their own officers. But the first Christians 
heing accidentally Inelnhers of the san1e political socit>ty, 
natural1 y regarded then}seh.cs as fanning also only one 
ecclesiastical society: and as their c:i"il so\rereign resided 
at Ilolne, so they looked to the saIne place for their ec- 
clesiastical head; just as the branch religious societies in 
our seyeral countics are subordinate to a central and 
supreU1e society in London. rfhat which has always hap- 
pened soon con1es to he considered as neccssary; and 
therefore Lecause the Church had in point of fact he en 
one society, it was declared that it essentially and neces- 
sarily was so: because the head of the central society at 
Rome was naturally the head of all the provincial societies, 
it was made out that his suprelnacy was not accidental 
and ten1porary, but necessary and perpetual. But a per- 
petual and necessary head of the Church was c"ertainly 
Christ's ,-icar: and for so grcat an office it Inight well be 
supposed that an extraordinary portion of Christ's Spirit 
would he ".ouchsafed to llÍln. 1-'he conclusion indeed was 
reasonaLle; anrl had Christ's ser\rant
 hcpn designed to 
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form of necessity Olle society, had it been their J Jord's 
pleasure, that that should be without the common right of 
an other societies, the right of self-government, and be of 
necessity subject to one head, it is probable that this head 
would ha,?e been clearly marked out for his office by pos- 
sessing superior gifts and graces, just as lnen are thus 
clearly marked out for authority over children, and do- 
Ininion oyer the brute creation. And therefore the fact, 
that the bishops of Rome haye not possessed this per- 
petual superiority of goodness and wisdoln, renders it 
probaùle that they were not designed to be the perpetual 
lleads of the Church, and that Christians as such possess 
the saIne rights of self-goyenllnent in ecclesiastical society, 
which they enjoy as lnen in civil society. N ow Protest- 
ants ha\
e seen and allowed all this as far as the supremacy 
of the Pope is concerned, but hy retaining themselves a 
portion of the original error of Popery they have found 
it Inore difficult to cOlnbat the conclusions which that 
error gave rise to. They shared the error of the Catholics 
in supposing that the Church must be one society in a 

ense differing fron1 that in which all Inankind are one 
society; and therefore in order to acquit thelnselves of 
what they called the sin of schisln, in separating fron] the 
Church, they charged that Church with idolatry, that they 
111ight represent it as a greater sin to remain in conlmu- 
nion with it. \'Thereas had they relnelubered that the 
]nemhers of one nation are connected as Christians with 
the n1embers of another nation only in the sanle way that 
they are connected with thenl as men; redeemed and 
sanctified by the same God, as the saIne God also created 
theIn; with the saIne spiritual, as they ha\Te the san]e 
natural faculties; and ailning at one C01l1mon perfection 
of the fonner as they do of the Ìatter; with one COllllllon 
law of reason binding theln as nlen, and one comU10n law 
of the Spirit binding them as Christians, but left equal1y 
as Christians and as Inell, to forn1 their own 111unieipal or 
particular laws, and to detcnnine that form of government 
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by which they 111ar respectively judge their COllllnOIl ob- 
jects most likely to be obtained in their own case, inde- 
pendence would ha,-e iInplied no SClÚSlTI, nor would they 
have sou g ht to ao-OTa\-ate the errors of their neiO"hbours in 
bb b 
order to make out a just ground uf quarrel, when their 
fOrIlling theu1sclv'es into a distinct society was no breach 
of cbarity, and should have been considered as no quarrel 
at all. 
The ROlnan Catl101ics tllen are right in lnailltaining, that 
out of Christ's Church there is no covenanted salvation: 
but they are wrong; and many Protestants share in their 
ClTor, in luistaking the accidental state of the Church at 
its first origin for something essential to its Ilature: as if, 
because it was one society then in the strictest sense of 
the term, it must be in SOUle other than a spiritual sense 
one society now. In that spiritual sense indeed it is ever 
one: but in that sense all are members of it, to how Inany 
soever subordinate fonns of Christian society they Inay 
loespectively belong, so long as they acknowledge the same 
l\iaker and Sayiour and Sanctifier, so long as they arc one 
with each other, not in fonns and regulations, but in prin- 
ciple and in spirit, in the Father and in tIJe Son. And 
therefore wIlen sincere Protestants a would acknowledge as 
Inelllbcrs of the Catholic Church of Christ those societies 
of Christians only which are governed by Bishops, on the 
ground that alnongst them alone the apostolical succes- 
sion is preser,.ed, there appears a lTIisapprehension of the 
true nature of a spiritual society, and a participation in 
the same erroneous views which have led the ROlnanists 
to exclude from tlteir sense of the Catho1ic Church all 
who will not acknowlcdge the succession of the Popes 
froln 
t. Peter the chief of the apostles. 


a I allude to a Scnllon published two or three years since, by the 
Rev. 'Valter IIook, of Christ Church, Oxford. I have the less scruple 
in mentioning his nanle, as I know him to be a sincere and zealous 
D1inister of Christ; and my belief that his yicws on one point are 
erroneous, does not intCl.fere with my high respect for his character. 
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'The principle which we should follow in our endea\'ollrs 
to purifY the ROlnan Catholic religion, might be exenlpli- 
fied in ntllnerous other instances: but it will Letter suit 
Iny present IÏ1nits if I state once more what it is, anù 
shew the bearing of what I have last written upon nlY 
general subject. The principle is this; that we should 
trace the errors of the Catholics to their origin, and should 
thus percei\Fe how Inuch of them is lllere corruption, that 
is, error introduced for an interested or ambitious pur- 
pose; how Hluch arises from ignorance or misconception, 
and what the Inisconception was; and, abo,.e all, how 
llluch of truth is Inixed with the error, and Inay be ex- 
tracted from it by a careful and delicate analysis. In 
doing this we should also observe how far Protestants have 
either concleillned the whole of a tenet of the Romish 
Church, without discriInination, or themselves retain the 
original error which ga,re birth to it, and therefore contend 
against it on wrong grounds. ",Ve should consider that 
our true object is not to convert Catholics to Protestant- 
ism, but to perfect their views and our own to the full 
wisdom and holiness of Christianity, although we may 
each relnain distinct societies, and retain different rites and 
internal regulations. 'Ve should substitute inquiry for 
controversy; not wishing to bring them over to our side, 
but that both they and we should be on the side of truth, 
renouncing our errors, and clearing our views when indis- 
tinct and Ï1nperfect. "",Vhereunto "re have already at- 
tained, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing:" that is to say, while aspiring to more perfect 
knowledge, let not those who are more advanced despise 
their more backward brethren, but let both walk in the 
same rule of Christian holiness, and with the saIne spirit 
of Christian charity. 
.And for the application of all this to the great Question 
which now engrosses the whole mind of England; I wish 
to impress upon the Christian opponents of concession, 
that while I nlailltaiu the positiye duty of granting the 
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Catho1ic clailns as an act of silnple justice, it is also with 
the most deliberate con,-iction, that thus and thus only can 
the spiritual illlpro'
el11el1t of our Catholic countrYlnen 
ever be effected. If Protestants will not endure to hear 
the language of ilnpartiality and charity towards the Ca- 
tholics, if they will only look upon thel11 as I11en without 
truth, and without IUl1nanity, as ferocious bigots and blas- 
phenlous idolaters, do they think that the Catholics can 
be IHore fayourably disposed to them, when oyer and above 
the irreligious prejudices they nlust entertain against them 
the galling sense of national and ci,'il i
justice? "That 
}>rotestal1t 1l1issiol1ary, however holy and eloquent, can 
ha\
e any chance of influencing Inen, who are not only 
daily reviled by l)rotestants, hut actually degraded and 
oppressed by them; are treated as aliens in their own 
land, as 1111fit and unworthy to becolne citizens of their 
own country? They who are Inost zealous in their endea- 
yours to conyert the slaves in the 'Vest Indies to Christi- 
anity, are also most eager to effect their temporal deliver- 
ance: they are regarded therefore as friends, and the 
Gospel is doubly lo,'ed for the sake of those who offer the 
knowledge of it. 'V ould the negroes listen to a lnission 
of tyrannical o'
erseers, who spoke to thel11 with the whip 
in one hand and the Bible in the other; or to a set of 
plantation proprietors, who llad nlost steadily refused to 
adopt eyery nleasure recomlnended by the gO\Ternnlent of 
Britain for tlle iUlprovenlent of their tenlporal condition? 
"T e haye a great, a solemn duty to perfonn towards our 
Irish brethren; we have connected theln with ourselves, 
and therefore we are bound first to do theu} justice, and 
then to do them kindness: to labour at this eleventh hour 
to atone for the long day during which we have not only 
neglected to do thenl good, but have heaped upon then1 
evil alike pl]ysical and moral. 
The great numerical luajority of the clergy of England 
are united against doing an act of Christian justice, and 
Christian wisdoll1: and they tax thcir opponcnts with 
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acting upon worldly views, and sacrificing their religion to 
political expediency. I will not retort by Ï1npuglling the 
nlotiyes of those who think differently frOIH lHe, nor by 
depreciating their understandings. I know that there are 
aluongst theln l11en who are not to be surpassed in holiness 
of life, or in vigour of natural abilities. But what they do 
want, and I speak it neither reproachfully nor insultingly, 
is acquired knowledge and inlpartiality. It is notorious 
that a large portion of them abstain habitually upon prin- 
ciple frolH the study of politics; and how can they possibly 
understand what they have refused to learn? And what is 
the ordinary education of a clergyman? The history of 
his own country, except in a mere abridgment, fonns no 
part of his necessary studies either at school or at the 
university; still less does it generally occupy his atten- 
tion when he begins to prepare hiluself for his own profes- 
sion. l\Iany persons certainly read Bluch nlore than they 
are cOlllpelled to do; but not the Inajority; and in point of 
fact, I should not underrate the historical knowledge of 
the Blass of the clergy, if I supposed thenl to have read 
H unle, perhaps with Slnollett's Continuation, Clarendon, 
and Burnet's History of the Refonuation. Of the Laws 
and of the progress of our Constitution of England they 
know but little; and of tIle history of the other nations 
of EUl"Ope, their knowledge is conllnonly still nlore 
liluited. The hJlpre.
sioJls which they gain fronl the 
writers I ha \?e lnentioned, for with the Blass of readers 
the tone of an author's sentiments leaves a much deeper 
inlpression than his detail of facts, are all in fa\your of 
Toryisnl, or against tIle Catholics; and these in the present 
state of affairs belong to the same party, and lead to the 
saIne political conduct. 'fheir professional studies tend 
to produce the same bias: their lnaking the thirty-nine 
Articles the text book for a large portion of their theo- 
logical reading, accustolUS them to look at religion con- 
troversially; they learn what are the argulnents by which 
the Catholics are to be combated; and the obnoxious 
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tenets of the Ilon1Ïsh Church are brought before their eJe
 
in thcir 1110St offensi,
e fonn, while the good parts of the 
SystCIU, and the cau::;cs which led to its errors, and which, 
although thcy do not 111ake then1 less errors, yet would 
often llloderate our dislike and suspicion of thosc who 
hcld theu1, are not presented to theln. 'Vith this pre- 
vious education, if they tra,-el for a s})ort tilne a on the 
contincnt of Europe, and particularly if they visit Italy, 
they return hOlne with prejudices increased and ignorance 
unenlightencù. 'Vith little knowledge of tlle history and 
literature of the countries they travel through, and with 
few personal acquaintances aIllong the people to soften 
their feelings towards then), they catch directly at thosp 
gross exhibitions of superstition which are so COllllnon, 
and think that they llave now a confinuation of all thcir 
fOrIner notions of the nlollstrous nature of Popery. 
On their return hOlne they settJe mostly in country 
parishes, and the little tilne they call spare froll1 their 
pastoral duties for pursuing their own studies, is naturally 
devoted to works on di viuity. In this state of n1Ïnd and 


a A longer residence ahroad 1l1ight perhaps lead to a different l'e:;ult. 
I was told two years ago by an English Clergyman who has resided at 
Rome since the year 1814, that he settled there with a strong ÌIupres- 
sion against the Ronlan Catholic religion, and against granting the 
claims of the Catholics of Ireland: that his sense of the evils and 
errors of the Catholic religion had beconle continually stronger and 
stronger; but his opinion with regard to the Catholic Question was 
wholly changed: and he was satisfied that there was no prospect of 
relieving Ireland frOll1 its superstitions, but by granting to the 
Catholics their ciyil rights, and so alienating them from their de- 
pendence on Rome by uniting them on equal terms to their Protest- 
ant countrymen. 
In confirmation of this view of the subject, I know that some of the 
principal members of the Papal Government, in conversation with an 
individual totally unconnected with England, have expressed their 
apprehensions lest the Catholic claims should be granted; as the in- 
fluence actually enjoyed by the Pope, in Ireland, would then lJe 
superseded in the minds of the Irish by natural feelings of attach- 
ment to their country and constitution. 
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with tllis previous education, the Catholic Question pre- 
sents itself to their notice: a question in'
olving at once 
the first principles of civil society; and requiring a copi- 
ous knowledge of the history of the Chrisiian Church, of 
the constitution and parties of England, and of the history 
and institutions of se'
eral of the nations of the Continent. 
rThey who have ne,-er considered great political questions, 
nor ha,Te examined the origin of civil society, and the 
J.ights and duties of individuals as 111embers of it, cannot 
appreciate the sin of that flagrant injustice which we have 
offered to the Catholics of Ireland. They who know not 
the history of the Christian Church, are ignorant of the 
canses which led successively to the growth of Popery, 
and know not the probability of its inlprovelnent, if its 
Jlature be thoroughly understood, and a suitable plan of 
dealing with it be devised. They who have never studied 
the contests of our parties, and the vicissitudes of our 
governnlent, are not aware that in their sense of the tenn 
we have no constitution at all; that we ha'
e no code in 
which the principles of our government were at once fully 
laid down, and the whole social edifice constructed ac- 
cording to them; but that what we call our constitution 
is a state of things resulting fronl various successive 
struggles, each of which had its own particular object, and 
led to its own particular reform. Thus the struggle which 
ended at the Revolution of 1688, was substantially and in 
principle, whether the crown or the nation as represented 
in Parliall1ent should possess the effective control of our 
government; and all the enactments against Catholics 
were Inerely accidental, and arose partly out of the cir- 
cumstance that the popular party in the last two reigns 
had consisted chiefly of Puritans; partly because persecu- 
tion of Popery was the only point in which the Tories 
could sYlnpathize with the 'Vhigs; and they were glad by 
their zeal against the Catholics to cOlnpensate for their 
long oppression of the Protestant Dissenters; and partly 
because the great reliance of the two last Stuart princes 
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was on the support of the Catholic despotisnl of France. 
But so little are the principles of Ron1an Catholics neces- 
sarily ad,'erse to ci,'il liberty, that had the quarrels be- 
tween the Guelfs and Ghibelines lasted for three ccnturics 
longer, we sllould haye seen the Pope supporting and 
supported Ly the free Republics of Italy in a contest 
against the l
rotcstant tyranny and lligh lllonarchical doc- 
trines of the enlpcrors of Gennany. They who know the 
ROlllan Catholic religion only fronl the naked statell1ent 
of its worst tenets as exhiLited in the works of l
rotestant 
cOlltro\rersialists-al1d are ignorant of what it is and has 
been in practice for the last hundrcd and fifty years 
where"cr it has been placed in peaceful contact with Pro- 
testantis1l1-judge of it naturally ÙOUl the tendency of its 
IllOSt offensive principles, supposing that all 1nen will 
carry their principles into practice, and ignorant of the 
checks and palliatives which in actual life neutralize their 
virulence. K ot fceling therefore the sin of national in- 
justice, not understanding the nature of Catholicisln, not 
acquainted with our parties and their struggles, not fauli- 
liar with the actual state of the Catholic Religion in other 
countries, they act upon one ilnpression only, which their 
education and professional studies llave alike fostered, 
tllat Popery is an unchristian thing, and that nothing 
should be done to fayour it. Influenced by this ilnpres- 
sion themselves they iUlpart it to their parishioners, whose 
ignorance is more c0111plete, and their passions 1)]Ore vio- 
lent; and thus a clalllour is raised, powerful fro III the 
nU1nbers that join in it, and respectable frolll the honesty 
of their 1noti\-es; but worth nothing in detern1Ïning the 
nlerits of the Question, as the knowledge of tlJose who 
raise it is so little proportioned to their zeal. I know 
that it savours of arrogance to claiu1 a superiority of 
knowledge O\Fer those who differ frolll us; and the carvers 
al110ng the lions would no doubt represent the nlatter 
differently. Yet the statclnent which I 11a,-e given of the 
ol'dil1ary education and studics of the 1110st active class 
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of our opponents is one which they thell1selves canllot 
deny; nOlO can it be denied, on the other hand, that aU 
those statesulcn who have 1110st considered the Question, 
and whose means of infonuation ha\Te been the fullest, 
ha\re, with an unanil11ity nnparal1eled on any other public 
measure, agreed in their judglnellt, that the clailns of the 
Catholics should be granted. The accession of the 
Duke of "Vellingtoll and l\lr. Peel to this distinguished 
band has given to the arglllnent froln authority a force 
which admits of no further increase. The leading Inil1is- 
ters of the country who had for lHany years opposed con- 
cession, ha"e exposed theuJselres, without any conceivable 
1110tiye but the conscientious cOll,'iction of fuller know- 
ledge to all the vulgar odiuul which attaches to e,'ery change 
of opinion, and have offended a powerful party, whose de- 
voted attachment they had hitherto possessed, in order to 
add their voice to the consenting wisdo1l1 of all our other 
great statesnlen, and to declare that the claÏ1ns of the 
Catholics should be opposed no longer. IIere then we 
find the warmest opponents of the Catholics to be Inen 
whose political knowledge is frOlll education and profes- 
sion greatly defecti,re; while on the other hand those who 
have united the greatest natural abilities with the fuUesl 
infonnation are unanilnous in ad\
ocating their cause. 
And if it be urged that it is a religious question rather than 
a political one, and that on points of religion no authority 
can be superior to that of the clergy, I will answer, that 
this argulnent is either false or inapplicable. It is false 
that it is a religious question, in that only sense in which 
the clergy could be the best judges of it; namely, if the 
point at issue were, whether the doctrines of the Catholic 
or the Protestant Church were Blost agreeable to SCl'ir- 
ture. A religious questiDll indeed it is in another sense, 
inaslnuch as e'-ery questiclJ of Pl"actice concerns our reli- 
gious duty to God, and eycry act of injustice, e,'ery 
stll1ubling-block that is thrown in the way of onr neigh- 
bour
s spiritual iUlproyement, is a sin for which we 1l1USt 
F 
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answcr at God's judgJncnt seat. nut in thc discernment 
of our duties as IDem bers of ciyil societies, the clergy 
assuredly are not the best judges; because the origin, 
lights, and successive revolutions of civil societies they 
avowedly neglect to study. 
In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to treat the 
Question as a religious one; to urge the granting of the 
Catholic claims as in itself a nccessary act of Christian 
justice, and as the only lneans by which we may be en- 
abled to perform to our Irish brethren hereafter our 
bounden duty of Christian charity, in advancing their 
physical, moral, and spiritual goorl. I have never for- 
gotten that I am a Christian minister myself, and that 
those whose attention to my arguments I most wish to 
gain, are Christian ministers also. Earnestly, solen1nly, 
,vould I entreat them to believe, that my love for our 
common faith is not less than theirs, and my desire to 
prolnote the kingdo1l1 of our common Master not less 
sincere; that the principles which I have Inaintained I 
believe to be those of Christ's Gospel, and that certainly 
the more often and attentively I have studied tl)at Gospe], 
I haye becn the more fully satisfied of their truth. 
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SINCE the foregoing pages were written, I haye been 
infonned that SOlne Letters written by 1\11'. Faber, and 
published in the St. James's Chronicle, are considered by 
many persons to contain argun1ents against concession to 
the Catholics, which on religious grounds are unanswer- 
able. I had seen the second of these I.Jetters before, and 
it had not seemed to me to deserve any particular atten- 
tion; I was besides unwilling to enter into controvers} 
with an individual, for whose character as a Chlistian I 
had been accustomed to feel lnuch respect. But as 
others, it appears, judge differently of 1\lr. Faber's reaSOI1- 
ing, I would request their candid attention to the follow- 
ing attempt to reply to it. 
:àlr. Faber's views of the Catholic Question and Inino 
differ at the ,rery outset. He throws aside the argl.l111cnt 
from right as " a palpable folly," "because no individual 
possesses any abstract right to the possession of political 
power." And having thus decided that no man can urge 
concession to the Catholic claims as a point of duty, he con- 
siders that it can only be defended byargulnents drawn fi.olu 
expediency, and from terror; meaning by expediency that 
same motive which is in private life called self-interest; 
and by terror, the feeling that weakly shrinks fron1 diffi- 
culty and danger. He thus denies that any Jnan can 
advocate the Catholic claÌ1ns on the grounds of Christian 
principle, and using the terms "expediency and terror" 
in a sense which Inakes thcln synonymous with two pf t1Je 
very basest of human Inotives, he fastens a se,.cre and 
uncandid imputation upon those who differ froln hil}). 
F2 
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I on the contrary nlaintain, that the argulnent frol11 
right is perfectly decisive of the whole Question; because 
nations, and societies of Inel1 large and \Taried enough in 
thcir elclncnts to fortu distinct nations, have an cternal 
right to possess political power over thcmselves; and if 
they unite wit1) other societies, it fonows that as each 
when separate had a right to the whole go'"ernluent of 
itse{(, so each when united has a right to it slulre of the 
governnlent of itself and its associate. 
I further Inaintain, that the arguInent frol11 charity, or 
a regard to the gencral welfare of the society to which we 
belong, is no less decisive than the argument frolll right; 
that the welfare of this whole nation both tClnporal and 

piritual will be highly advanced by the rel11ova1 of a 
perpetual cause of discord between two in1portant parts of 
it, and the consequent growth of "peace and happiness, 
religion and piety," as the natural fruits uf an act founded 
011 "truth and justice." And this argtUllent froln charity 
is in aU national questions of internal policy another 
name for the argulnellt froln expediency. For where no 
foreign nation is concerned, the welfare of his country, 
or what is most expedient for the good of that country, is 
to a statesnJan precisely the oùject which as a meluber of 
it he is most bound to prolllote; and to ailll at which is 
Qot selfishness, but cOluprehensive charity. 
I nlaintain thinlly, that the dread of occasioning physi- 
coal and llloral e,"il to others, especially when we ourselves 
shall partake perhaps of the Inoral evil, but are not likely 
to be affccted ùy the physical, is a lllOst honourable and 
Christian ten-or; and that he wIlo is without it is in a 
degraded state both intellectually and morally. And the 
terror of provoking a civil war in Ireland, the terror of 
sweeping slaughter, conflagration, massacres, and execu- 
tions; the terror of letting loose without restraint all 
the worst passions of llu01an nature, while the)' then1selves 
would be living in peace, and would be certain of political 
,ictory without incurring 
llY personal ri
k or suffering, 


. 
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this is the tCITor which the legislators and Ininistcrs of 
England are reproached with, as if it were no other than 
the low and unworthy fear which shrinks ti'on} danger. 
So UJuch then for what :àlr. Faber calls 
'the palpable 
folly" of the argtunent from right; and so Illuch for his 
assertion that" the argument from expediency involves in 
its very nature a total disregard to 1110ral honesty, if such 
moral honesty stand in the way of fancied convenience:" 
and "the argument from terror a,'owedly reposes on a 
disgraceful confession of the most degrading Inoral 
cowal'dice." 
But having thus disposed of these argulnents .lur con- 
cession, he proceeds to bring forward what he consiùers 
a decisive argument again:st it; namely, the argumcnt 
froin "religious responsibility." Of this, he says, he has 
ne,-er heard the slightest mention; but, on the contrary, 
"he has sometilnes noted the objection that the question 
is purely political, and that it has no concern with reli- 
gion." X ow I agree so far with 1\11'. Faber, that 1 think 
we do hear too little "mention of our religious responsi- 
bility ;" that is, that we are not enough accustolned to 
consider ourseh-es responsible to God for all our actions 
whether in prixate life or in public: and liable to his 
judgment alike for national and political as for individual 
injustice, when we 111ake it our own act by instigating it, 
or trying to pre,-ent its rellloval. In this sense therefore 
I think that the Catholic Question has a great deal to do 
with religion. But if those who say that it has no con- 
cern with religion mean, as 1\11'. Faber must know that 
they do mean, that in doing justice to our neighbour the 
consideration of his religious belief is wholly foreign to 
the question; and that a judge who were to Inake a law- 
suit between a Catholic and a Protestant a religious 
question in 1\11'. Faber's sense of the tern1, and were to 
regard not the merits of the case but the religious belicf 
of the parties, would not be more" religious]y responsible') 
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for his unjust judgment, than the government which 
should decide a dispute between a Catholic and a Pro- 
testant people on these same grounds, then they mean no 
more than is perfectly true, and 1\11'. Faber has said 
nothing that can shake their statelnent. 
Let us see howe\rer what his al'guments a.qainst con- 
cession from "religious responsibility" is built upon. 
".rhc nlelnbers of both IIouses of Parliament before tlle)T 
take their scats Inake an oath, in which is contained the 
fonowing clause. "I do believe that the invocation or 
adoration of the Virgin :\Iary, or any other saint, and the 
sacrifice of the 1\Iass, as they are no'v used in the Church 
of ROtue, are superstitiolls and idolatrolls." Therefore, 
says 1\lr. Faber, every l\Ienlber of both Houses has sworn 
that he believes Popery to be idolatry: and to vote there- 
fore "for a national union with the Romanists" is to vote 
" for a national union with those Wh0111 he has declared to 
be idolaters;" that is to say, it is to vote "for the perfect 
engraftatiol1 of idolatry" upon what 1\lr. Faber and others 
" ha\rc fondly deemed their exclusi,rely Protestant consti- 
tution." And in order to extend t11Îs argument to those 
who are not Inen1bers of the Legislature, he ren1Ïnds aU 
persons who have subscribed to the thirty-nine .t\.rticles, 
that is, all the clergy and all graduates at both universi- 
ties, that "our national Church in her accredited Homi- 
lies (llonÜlies recognised in her Articles) has pronounced 
Popery to be idolatry." 
I believe I have stated 1\lr. Faber's argument fully and 
fairly. Now although I ha,.e subscribed the Articles, in 
which the I-Io1l1ilies arc recognised, yet I do not feel 
tuyself at all bound to think or to call the lloman Catho- 
lic religion "idolatry," in 
lr. Faber's nleaning of the 
term; nor should I feel ll1yself bound to rlo so, if I had 
taken the oath ilnposed on all 
Ielnbers of ParliaIuent. 
And if I did Lelie\ e that l>opery was idolatry, I should no 
le

 think that concession to the claiuls of the .n Oillan 
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Catholics of Ireland was, in our circumstances, a positive 
Christian duty. These several statements I am now to 
cndea\rour to justify. 
I have subscribed to the thirty-fifth Article of the 
Church of England, which declares, that "the second 
book of Homilies <loth contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine, and necessary for these tÏ1nes, as doth the fonner 
book of Hon1Ïlies:" "and therefore," it proceeds, "we 
judge them to be read in churches by the lninisters, dili- 
gently and distinctly, that they may be understanded of 
the people." In saying that a book "doth contain a 
godly and wholesolne doctrine," do I pledge myself to 
maintain the justice of the exact degree of condelnnation 
which it attaches to those who hold tbe opposite doctrine? 
nay, do I e\Tell pledge my assent to all the doctrine which 
it Inay itself contain? The HOlnilies do "contain a 
godly and Christian doctrine," for they contain the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and their predonJinant character is 
according to that Gospel. But may these doctl'ines never 
be stated with some exaggeration, and may they not be 
accompanied with too fierce a tone of condenlnation 
against those who differ from them ? Jewell's Apology 
contains a "godly and Christian doctrine," but do I, 
by saying this, pledge my approbation or assent to that 
passage which I have already extracted, in which he 
declares that the Church of England detests all whom it 
considers heretics, to the gates of hell, and punishes them 
by the secular arm wherever it can find them? Kay, with 
regard to the Homilies, I concei\Te, that the omission of 
the Bishops for 1llany years past to enforce "the diligent 
reading of theln in the churches" expresses their belief as 
well as that of the luajority of the .clergy, that although 
they were necessary for the tiltieS to which the epithet 
" tlu:ðe" was applicable when the Article was written, yet 
that the word" these" has not a perpetually varying appli- 
cation, so as to signify all tÌ1nes from the sixteenth century 
downwards. Anù for those who extol the Re\ro]utiOll of 
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1688 with a claiIll of such exclusive attachlnent to it, do 
they concei,"e then1seh r es bound to adn1Ït all the doctrines 
of the" I-IonlÏly against llebcllion ?" 
" nut the l\lelubers of both Houses of Parlial11ent haye 
sworn that they believe }>opery to be idolatry." The)" 
ha'"e sworn no su('h thing, but siluply, "that the invoca- 
tion or adoration of the 'Tirgin l\lary, or any other saint, 
and the sacrifice of the l\lass, as they are now used in the 
Church of ItOJlle, are superstitious and idolatrous." "The 
adoration of any creature, that is to sar, the putting any 
created being in the place of God, and worshipping him 
as the Author of spiritual good, would certainly be idola- 
try; but this adoration the Runlan Catholic Church dis- 
claims as earnestly as we do. "D. Pèut on adorer les 
anges et les saints? R. K on, on ne peut adorer que Dien 
senl; Inais nous honorons et nons in,roquons les anges et 
les saints COllUlle les an1Îs et les servitenrs de Dien. D. 
Adorons nous les "Tres-Sainte Vierge? R. Non il n'est 
pas plus pennis d'adorer la Tres-Sainte \Tierge que les 
antres saints; Inais nOilS l'honorons d'une Dlallière Vlus 
particulière que les saints et les anges." Clitecltis1Jle 
Ùnprhné par Ordre de son E.'t.cellence l
Ionseigllellr fA/"- 
clterêque de RlteÙJls, pOll r l'us((!íe de SOil Diocèse. RlteÏJu.4\, 
1822. p. 112, 113. The ill'focation of creatures after they 
have departed froln this world and no longer stand to us 
in any hunlan relation, is so apt to border upon worship, 
and as it is now used in the Inorc ignorant ROIllan Catho- 
lic countries, so often beC0111eS worship, that it IHay justly 
be tenned in practice, that is, as it is no'll' used ill lite 
ClIurc!t qf l:OJJle, superstitions and idolatrous. In prac- 
tice it is idolatrous: but does it therefore fol1ow that the 
whole ROlnan Catholic religion is to be brandeù as idol- 
atry, tbat is, as au apostacy from the worship of God and 
the substitution of SOlne creature or creatures in the place 
of God, because one of its doctrines is superstitious and 
of dangerous COl1sequencc, and leads aUlongst the ignorant 
to idolatrous praL"ticc, not necessarily Of designedly, but 
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from its exceeding liability to abuse? If Popery be 
idolatry, it is not a true religion grievously corrupted, but 
a false religion altogether: Day it is WOl"Se than l\Ioham- 
luedanisIl1, for even 
Iohalnmedans worship one eternal, 
in visible, and spiritual God, the 
laker and Preserver of 
all things visible and invisible. N ow if this has been the 
language of some individuals in the Church of England, 
it has certainly not ùeen the general sense of her mem- 
bers: they have held that the Church of Rome was a true 
Church, although grievously corrupted; that the Church 
of ROlne "has erred," to use the language of the nineteenth 
Article, "in matters of faith," like the Churches of J eru- 
saleuI, A.lexandria, and Antioch; but that it has not there- 
fore wholly forfeited the character of a Christian Church, 
any Inore than they. I need hardly relnind 111Y readers 
of the sentiments of Hooker, which exposed hinl indeed 
to the censures of the Puritans of those days, that the 
Church of Ronle is a Christian Church, and holds the 
foundation of Christian faith, although some of her doc- 
trines deny that foundation by consequence. Such in n1Y 
judgment is the true construction of the clause in the 
oath taken by Inembers of the Legislature; they swear 
that they believe one of }1er doctrines to be in practice 
idolatrous, not that her whole system is idolatry. 
Bnt now adn1Ïtting, for the sake of arguInent, that Popery 
is idolatry in 1\11'. Faber's sense of the tern), still his con- 
clusion, that the Catholic Claims cannot be granted with- 
out sin, would not follow frOl11 this achnission. Indeed 
the conclusion in his two first Letters is throughout as- 
sumed, without even an attempt to prove it ; and it is only 
in his third Letter, when sonle friend had rell1inded hin1 
of this 01l1ission, that he endea,.ours to make out his 
case. He first of all appeals to the Old Testament, "in 
which an union of any description with idolatry is clearly 
forbidden to the Israelites, on the broad and gencral 
ground, that such union would infallibly seduce t11C people 
into the practices of their associates;" and "the ground 
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of this prohibition," he thinks, "is of universal applica- 
tion;" but as" it may be captiously said" that the case of 
thc Israelites is peculiar, he forbears to press this argu- 
ment, and "turns forthwith to the New Testament." 
If I wishcd to avoid replying to any part of 1\lr. Faber's 
statement, I might content myself with observing, that the 
argumcnt from the Old Testament is one which he does 
not himself press, although he still asserts that "it is of 
unÏ\
ersal application." But his adlnirers will perhaps 
believe his assertion, although he docs not urge the proof 
of it; and if they are candid, I ought not to leave them 
in error without attelllpting to lead thenl out of it. Now 
amongst the J cws, idolatry was a capital crilne; and every 
one who was guilty of it was forthwith to be put to death. 
This was also ordered on the general principle, lest the 
Israelites should be seduced by evil exaillple. 'V ould 
1\lr. Faber reconllllcnd this method of settling the Catholic 
Question, by a generallllassacre of all those whom he calls 
idolaters, after the exaillple of Elijah and Jehu? The 
Israelite& were told that the practice of idolatrous rites 
defiled the land, and union therefore was out of the ques- 
tion with those who were not even allowcd to live. So 
that on this principle we should rcnew the scenes of 1780 ; 
ùurn all the ROlllan Catholic Chapels, and do as the nlob 
then gladly would have done, put to death those who 
w'orship in them. \Ve are already polluted, according to 
tl)C Jewish law; and if I lllay without seeming irreverence 
state the conclusions to which 1\lr. I?aber's reasoning 
leads, the curse of God can ouly be avoided by the per- 
petration of the 1l10st atrocious acts of persccution and 
lllurder. 
The truth is, that the principles of the Old Tcstalllcnt 
are eternal, but the application of thelll wholly different 
under the Jewish and under the Christian dispensation. 
"Then we read the I 09th l
sahn in our SelTice, the appli- 
cation of the wi
hes of evil there containcd nlust be wholly 

piritual, otherwisc our \
ery vraycr will be turncd iuto sin. 
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Our" enen1Ïes" (v. 19.) are sin and Satan: for men, how- 
e\yer sinful, are not to be so regarded by us, till Chtist the 
Saviour shall come as Christ the Judge. Till that great 
day the most wicked man alh.e is our brother; and for 
hinl as well as for us Christ has died. Christians indeed 
when formed into conlmonwealths nlay use the sword as 
the ministers of God's moral government; that is, they 
lllay punish crinlcs against society which heathen govern- 
lllcnts lllay punish also: for the sword is cOlllmitted to 
thenl not as Christians but as Inen. But Christ's spiritual 
government has no sword, and the arms which they may 
use as Christians are wholly spiritual. And as idolatry is 
a spiritual crime, it may be opposed by us only with 
spiritual weapons; the penalties and restraints which we 
lnay use as nIen against llloral offenders, we nlay not 
apply as Christians against spiritual offenders without pre- 
sunIption. "The Son of 1\1an is not come to destroy 
men's lives, but to save." 
I must now follow 1\lr. Faber to his argument from the 
New Testalllent: which is grounded, as one might have 
supposed, on the command of the Revelation to flee out 
of Babylon. Here he first assumes that Babylon nleans 
" a principle or a comnlunity manifestly idolatrous," that 
is, idolatrous in the literal sense, as worshipping others 
than God. Now in order to fix the interpretation of the 
cOlllmanchnent to "come out of Baby lon," it nlakes sonle 
difference whether llabylon signifies a principle or a COIU- 
mUllity; because if it nleallS the former, the "coIning out 
of her" must signify "u;ithdrawing ourselves fronl idol- 
atrollS principles;" a duty certainly which 110 Christian 
ever disputed. But let it signify a community, and let 
the "con1Íng out" be taken as a comlnand to have no 
intercotu.se with such a cOlnn1unÎty, because, as 1.Ir. Faber 
says, "no penal plague or excision can descend upon the 
heads of the idolaters, which must not inevitably descend 
also upon the heads of the non-idolaters, their closely 
illtÍ1nate and voluutary a
sociates." That is, when idol- 
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aters and non-idolaters live in the saIne countrv the visit- 
.1 , 
a1ions of war, pcstilcncl', and fan1Ïne canl10t fall on the 
one without iu\yoh-ing the other in their suffering. The 
conclusion from which is, that we should either separate 
locally froln the Roman Catholics, or lnake thonl separate 
froni us. Does 1\lr. Faber mean to recol1unelld that we 
should nlibrrate to Amcrica, or that we should adopt the 
nlilder alternative of the curse of Crolllwel1, and shut up 
all the English and Irish Catholics together, in Con- 
naught? Or, to speak seriously, does he forget that we 
are nationally and politically associated with these idol- 
aters already? that the Irish Catholics are already out. 
countrynlcn, that they ser\"e in onr arnlÏes, lnau our flcets, 
practise in our courts of Jaw, and pay taxes to our 
go,TcTlunent? On his principle we should instantly 
banish theDl froln amongst us: their presence must entail 
defeat on our arn1Ïes, and shipwreck on our fleets; and 
their 1110ney ccrtainly lnllst be an accursed thing, which 
'vill bring down a judgnlent on us if we receive it. If 
this be his 111caning, it would at least be honest. But to 
rccei\Te benefits froln the society of idolaters, and yet to 
cxclain) against the pollution of it; to get all we can froln 
liying with them, and only scruple about giving them any 
thing in return; is sonlething like the piety of Saul, who 
destroyed utterly all that was vile and refuse of tbe spoil 
of the AIlIalelátes, but spared the bcst of the oxen, and 
of the sheep, to sacrifice unto the Lord his God in Gilgal, 
-to keep up I
rotestant asccndancy. 
Such are nlY answers to 
Ir. Faber's prenlises and his 
cunclusion, so far indecd as I can make out what his 
conclusion is Ineant to be. J\Iy conclusion also shaH he 
grounded on a precept in the New Testalnent, which, on 
the supposition that Catholics were idolaters, would be 
1110re to the purpose than the quotation about coming out 
of 13abylon. \Ve are united actually in ci,-il society with 
Catholics, and the question is, how we arc to deal with 
theu} ? !\ ow St. Paul directs, that where Chri
tiaus were 
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nlan'icd to un believcrs, that is, to idolaters, the Christian 
husband or wife should not propose to quit his or her 
unbelieving partner. "'Vhat knowest thou," is bis truly 
Christian question, "whether thou shalt save thy wife or 
thy husband?" whether if you continue to li\7e on affec- 
tionately with theIn, JOu Inay not be the nleans of con- 
verting theln. But the parties thus continuing to live 
together, the terrns of their union were settled not by 
their religious faith, but on principles of civil and social 
justice. The heathen husband must ha'7c had authority 
O\Ter his Christian wife, and l1Iust ha'7e had the supreule 
control o\"er the education of lJÍs children; because 
natural and ci,'il law declared that such were l1Ís ]Oights 
as a man and as a citizen. So also should we be anxious 
to li,-e on in peace with the Irish Catholics, as we are 
actually their countrymen. But this being 80, our re- 
specth"e political rights must be decided on the unh
ersal 
principles of social and po1itical justice, and not fronl the 
spiritual superiority which one party may possess over 
the other. Religion is not injured by our giving idolaters 
their rights as men and as citizens, but by our forgetting 
our own duty in either joining with them spiritually, or 
oppressing them politically. 
I had purposed to make SOllle comment upon the tone 
of 1\lr. Fabel.'s I.Jetters, and on the assumption which runs 
through thenl, that the ad,.ocates of concession to the 
Catholics are men who care little for religion. But in- 
stead of doing so, I have thought it better to look over 
Inyown answer, and carefully to erase every thing which 
lnight appear to be unkind or insulting in tone and ex- 
pression there. Evil passions are never more apt to 
arise within us than when we are engaged in what we 
sincerely belie'-e to be our dut.} ; it shews strongly our 
cornlpted nature, that it is so hard to keep our motÏ\rcs 
and feelings pure, even when our work is a good one. 
)lr. Faber's opinions I think to be erroneous and lllis- 
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chicvous; and as such I have done my best to answer 
him. \Vhatcver he may think of tl1l' force of the answer, 
I trust that he will allow my sentiments to be as con- 
sistent with a sincere affection for Chlistianity as hi
 
own: and that a man may advocate the Catholic claÌ1ns 
with other argulnents than those founded on his interests 
or his fears. 
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T HE change described in these words is so ilnpoltant, and 
bears so Bluch on the right understanding of the history, 
Of th
 

tura! peri- not onh,. of Greece but of all other nations, 
orls or dl\ïSlOns In the .J , 
history of nations. that I haye thought it deserving of a fuller 
consideration than it could receive in a note. Its inlport- 
ance consists in this, that it is a natural period in history, 
marking the transition of e,"ery countly fronl what I Inay 
can a state of chiídhood to manhood. N ow states, like 
indiyiduals, go through certain changes in a certain order, 
and are su1
ject at different stages of their course to cer- 
tain peculiar disorders. Hut they differ fronl individuals 
in this, that though the order of the periods is regular, 
their duration is not so; and their features are more liable 
to be mistaken, as they can only be distinguis}}ed by the 
presence of their characteristic phenomena. One state 
Inay haye existed a thousand yeal.s, and its history Inay 
be full of striking events, and yet it may be still in its 
childhood: another may not be a century old, and its 
history may contain nothing remarkable to a careless 
reader, and yet it may be verging to old age. The know- 
ledge of these periods furnishes us with a clue to the study 
of history, which the continuous succession of events 
related in chronological order seeuls particularly to re- 
a First Appendix to the first volume of the Edition of Thucydide
, 
lR30. 
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quire. For in
tancc, in our own history we are apt to 
take certain artificial divisions, such as the accession of 
the different lines of kings, or an event like the restoration, 
which is rather a subdivision of one particular period, 
than the beginning or tennination of a period in itself.. 

-\nd in tl1Ïs Inanner ,ve get no distinct notions of the 
beginning, n1iddle, and end of the history of a people, and 
often appeal to examples wllich are nothing to the pur- 
pose, because they are taken from a different stage of a 
nation's existence from that to which they are applied. 
I take then the words which I have quoted at the be- 
ginning of this essay, and shall proceed to notice the 
One of these pe
iods critical P eriod described in theu1 the P c- 
here to be notIced. , 
The transition from .' d I I I } b . t 
the ascendancy of no , nalne y, W len wea t 1 egIns 0 pOS- 
birth to that of pro- h d L" I . 1 b 
perty. sess t e ascen aney 10rrner y enJ oye( y 
nobility; and the contending parties in the state as
unle 
the forn1 of rich and poor, the few and the tnany, instead 
of the old distinction of nobles and comnlons, of a COl1- 
quel.ing race and a conquel'ed. 
This ascendancy, enjoyed in the earliest state of society 
by noble birth, has been traced in various countries, and 
This subjf'ct ably its phenolllena lllost successfully in\
esti- 
treated by Giov. Bat- ...... 
tista Vico. in his g ated b\T GIovannI llattIsta V ICO a In hIS 
P1"incipi di Scicm::a J 
lIUOVCl. Prillcipi eli 8ciellza 1lit01Xl; a work dis- 
figurcd indeed by SOlne strange extravagancies, but in its 
substance so profound and so striking, that the little cele- 
brity which it has obtained out of Italy is one uf the most 
rClnarkable facts in literary history. Vico's work was pub- 
lished in 1725, yet I scarccly rC1l1en1ber ever to have scun 
it noticed by any subsequent writers who have touched 
npon the saIne subject even down to our own titues. 


· I mention Vi co, particularly, because his work is not generally 
known. :i\Iy ohligations to the great writers of Germany, to Nichuhr, 
l\1iillcr, 'Vach::nnuth, &c., it is alnlost unnecessary to mention, as, 
since the publication of their works, it would imply strange pre- 
sumption or strange ignorance to write upon ancient history without 
having studied thcm. 
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The statcIl1Cnt of Thucydidcs with respect to Greece, 
contains, it Inay be seen, 110 Illention of any period of 
TI:e "hei,oic mOll- aristocl"'ltical g ovcnnnellt. but describes the 
arehws In Greece were . l. J , 
instances of the as- . t . k . I c. 1 . . t d h 
cendancy of nobility. tranSI IOn as ta -lng pace Jrom llli e ere- 
ditary 1110narchies to tyrannies: it Inay appear therefore 
to a superficial observer that nobility enjoyed no such 
asccndancy as I have imagined, and that the very first 
case to which I apply Iny theorem disproves its truth. 
But the old Homeric lllonarchies were in fact an instance 
of power depending on blood, and therefore of the as- 
cendancy of nobility. They were like the feudal n10n- 
archies of modern Europe, essentially aristocracies, in 
which the separation of all the chiefs or nobles from the 
inferior people was far Inore strongly Inarked than the 
elevation of the king above his nobles. Nay, if we con- 
sider Greece as a whole, and rernelllber the 81na11 space 
included within the lilnits of the se,-eral kingdollls in the 
heroic ages, the kings, as they are caned, rcsell1ble the 
feudal vassals of France and GenHany, each suprenle over 
a dominion as extensive as the Greek kingdollls, and 
fornlÍng together a body widely separated fi'Olll the com- 
111ons, and whose 111embers were felt to belong to the same 
class, and to be on a le\rel with each other in purity of 
blood, however great lnight have been the differences ùe- 
tween thenl in power and connexions. It was virtually 
then the ascendancy of nobility, when all power and dis- 
tinction were confined to the class of nobles, whether there 
was one individual elevated above the rest of bis class 
with still higher }Jower and distinction, or whethel' all the 
melnhers of it exercised the sovereignty jointly and alter- 
It existed generally nately. So in other coulltries the same 
in other countries, . 
tI:ough un
er. subor- state of socIety has varied lIlore or less in 
dmate vanetIes of 
fonn. its suùordinate relations, and yet, if care- 
fully exalnined, will be found everywhere to retain its 
essential character, and to mark the first period, or youth, 
of political existence. Son1e of these \'arietics it Inay not 
( ' 
 
-. - 
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he uninstructive to notice, and to trace t1]c causcs whie h 
haye led to theul. The silnplest and probably the 
o


:o
f
)
i

:c ;
d earliest fonn was that in whir h the offices 
chief were united in f h . f I . . 1 . 
the same persons. 0 C Ie auc pnest were nllltcc III thc saUle 
persons, as in thc heroic tilnes in Greece, and in the wen 
]\110wn instance of l\Ielchiseclek, king of Sa]eln, at a far 1110re 
rClnote period. This is the first transition from donlcstic 
or patriarchal to sOlnething like civil society; and if the 
several sons of a patriarch established thelIlselves in sepa- 
rate hahitations, thcy would each becou]e the chief." and 
priests of their ilumediate followers. But in the course of 
a few generations, if the unitcd body of thcse Htde societies 
]]appened to settle in another country, and the dangers of 
their new situation forced theln to choose SOBle on.e chief 
for their common leader, yet still the other chiefs would 
retnain as widely distinguished as before fronl the Inass of 
the people, and would still }.etain their sacred and sove- 
reign character, although its cxercise was lÜnited to their 
own particular tribe, and sonlcwhat obscured by the grcater 
eleyation of the king of the whole nation. X ay, even 
when the posterity of these original nobles was so 111u1ti- 
plied that many of them werc necc
sarily cxcluded fronl 
an acti,TC 
hare in the gO\TerIlInent, stilJ they did not lose 
the distinction of their birth: they were naturally eligiLle 
to public offices, to priesthoods, and to conunands in war, 
if they did not actually enjoy theIn; and their equality 
was Inail1tailled by their right of }ueeting in a general a
- 
sembly, to control, if need were, those of t1leir body to 
WhOlll the executÌ\'e authority had been delegated, and by 
being exempt frOIll any judicial sentence of the greater 
chiefs, or kings, unless the free ,'oices of their own equals, 
or peers, had first declared theIll guilty. 'J.'his first forn1 
oÏ aristocracy, in which ci ,'il and uÚlitary connnalld were 
united with the office of priest, existed, besides the in- 
stances already noticed, in Itollle and in :Etruria; ill the 
funner alulJg \\ ith the haùitual dPpt>iutluent uf a ling; ill 
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the latter, the purely aristocratic form generally preyailed, 
and a king, or chief of the whole nation, was only chosen 
in seasons of peculiar difficulty. 
Another and later fOrIn of the ancient aristocracies was 
that in which the offices of priest and chief were distinct 
2d form-where the fronl one another, as in India, in Persia, in 
offices of priest and .. . 
chief were distinct. Egypt, In ancIent Gaul, and In the feudal 
kingdolns of 11lodern Europe. The origin of this separa- 
tion of powers, was proLably Yal'ious. In some instances 
Its various origin: it ro'lV have been l )roduced b"r the in\'asion 
-1st. from the con- (. ., J 




st of a ruder peo- of a ruder people, who while they took to 
then1seh'es the possession of the land and the ci\ril and 
111ilitary gO\rernlnent, yet learned to respect the superior 
knowledge of the old inhabitants, and left to their chiefs 
the dignity and influence of the priesthood, while they 
depri\'ed thenl of their actual power as rulers and leaders 
in war. This was the case in the founùation of the 
lllodern feudal kingdol11s: the Ganlish or ROlnan clergy a 
preseryed and increased their rank and influence under 
the Frank in\Taders, while the property of the soil, the 
sccptre, and the sword, were transferred ahnost entirely to 
the conquerors. 'fInIs also the .l\Iedian magi continued 
to enjoy their religious preeminence and ill1111unities under 
the Persian kings, while all other classes of the 
Iedian 
nation were shorn of their supremacy, and held an inferior 
ch


;t::u

 t\

 ;
i- rank under the Persians. In other cases 
(fion and the barba- 1 . f h fì 

ism of the people. t Ie separatIon 0 t e two powers arose rom 
the character of the national reIigion. In a rude people, 
religion, unless supported by the art of its ministers, holds 
Lut a low place in public estilnation: he who was chief 
and priest would value himself upon the fOrIner character 
llHIch n10I'e than upon the latter: his priestly dutics would 
be in tilHe devolved upon persons of an inferiol' class b , to 


a See Hallam, l\IiJdle Ages, vol. i. p. 146, ed. 8vo. Thierry, Con- 
quête de l'Angleterre par les Normands, tome i. p. 32, d:c. 
Þ As in the story of the Pot.i tii of Rome, whose family was .-,up- 
po
ctl to hayc hecome c\:tinct as a puniRhment for their prc)fal1c
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spare hinlself the trouble of perfonl1ing thCl11; or, if rc- 
tained, would be used as mere engines of state craft for 
the Inaiutl'uance of his own civil superiority. Thus 
alnollg the ancient SCJthians w.e read of no priests at all; 
that is, the chief
 eithcr perlornlocl the sacrifices thcln- 
sel ,-os, or dcvolved them, as a nlenial duty, upon their 
selTants: among the Anglo-Saxons there were priests, but 
as they formed no order in the state, as they were not 
a110wed to carry arnlS, or to ride but on a Inare, it should 
seenl that they w"ere only an inferior class, the mere 
Ininisters at the sacrifices, on wholn the chiefs had thrown 
the performance of a duty which they disdained to execute 
thel11selves. The existence of prophets among both the 
Scythians and Saxons, as of certain prophetic fan1Ï1Ïcs 
alnong the ancient Greeks, 11lust 110t be Inistaken for a 
Pl'iesthood. The priestly and prophetic character were 
not necessarily connected with one another; and the 
latter was not like the fonner held to be cOInnHlnicab]c 
only by descent. Besides, that impatience to penetrate 
into futurity, wl1Ïch has in every age and country encou- 
raged pretensions to prophecy, is quite distinct froll1 those 
feelings of re,.crence and devotion which are the salt of 
religion even in its worst corruptions. Prophets or for- 
tune-tellers lnight exist alnong a people too brutish to 
have any conceptions of religion, as they have peculiarly 
Inarked the lowest tribes of negroes, and the degraded 
race of the gypsies. In these instances, then, the separa- 
tion of the offices of priest and chief would arise froln the 
rudeness of the people, and the want of any external or 
internal recolllmendations in the religion itself. But the 
3rd, From the hlgh- In01"e common fOrIn of se l Ylration arose froln 
('r (,'haractcr of the re- · (. 
ligion. and the 
reat tl 
. . t ' I ' ) ' t ' .' 
veneration paid to it. Ie ,ery OppOSl e eLl.use. n 1)101 01 1011 ..lS 
religion was valued; as its cereu10nies were lnore ilnposing ; 
as the necessity of fixing t11e period of its festivals led to the 
study of astronu1l1)"; and as BIen's n1Ï1}(1
, thus savcd frotu 
neBS in devolving theil' hereditary pricHthootl upon puLlic shn es. 
Livy, i. 7. 
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sinking into barbarisll1, retained the traditions of older 
tilnes, and prcserved in their devotions sOlnething more 
worthy of IIiul who is the true o
ject of all worship; so 
would thc priest-chiefs of the people csteem their priest- 
houd abuve thcir ci\"il and lnilitary authority, and would 
especially prefer their peaceful and sacred duties to the 
exercises and cOlnbats of anns. Hence, whilst they 
n1Ïnistered at the tenlples of the gods, presided at festi \
als, 
and perhaps awarded punishlnents and settled differences 
bctween man and man, as the representatives of the gods, 
they appointed persons less distinguished and less sacred 
to lead out the people to battle R, and sOllletilnes would fix 
upon sOlne warlike stranger, whose adventures in arn1S had 
spread his renown, and who, living by his sword, was ready 
to offer his sen'ices to any who could hold out a 
worthy recolnpense. l\Iilitary comlnand thus conferred 
was sure to become ere long political sovereignty; but the 
king thus raised could not '
enture to invade the old privi- 
leges, or diu1Ìuish the ancient dignity of the priestly order; 
the priests still remained the highest class in the state b , 
and the Ini]itary leaders and soldiers, who receÌ\red for 
their services grants of land fron1 the sO\Tereign, on the 
tenure of joining his standard whene\Ter he should SUUlmon 
a It appears that one of the principal reasons which made the Is- 
raelites change their earlier govern111ent into a monarchy, was a wish 
that the leader of their armies should be the :first man in the state, 
and not, as had been hitherto the case, subordinate to the religious 
authorities. For although Samuel was not a priest, yet still in his 
government the religious character predominated over the civil and 
military, as was naturally the case where the religion was so pure 
and elevated in its principles as amongst the Israelites. 
b As in India, Egypt, Gaul, and Attica. The military caste in 
Egypt held their lancls from the sovereign. (Compare IIerodot. ii. 
IGH, and Genesis xlvii. 20-22.) In Attica the Eupatridæ and Geo- 
mori corresponded to the priests and military class of Egypt; whereas 
in the colonies which were founderl when society was more advanceò, 
and when the distinctions of hlood had yicltletl to those of property, 
the Geomori, or military landowners, formed the first and most aristo- 
clatÏcal dass. CurupaI'e H
l'udut. vii. 1.).). Thuc
vtl. ,'iii. 
l. 
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them, and who thus becalne the founders of a new nobility, 
inf\eparably connected with territorial property, held not- 
withstanding only the sccond rank. Still, howc,'er, so 
general was the aristocratical spirit in early tinlCS, th{' 
territorial nobility adopted the feelings and institutions of 
the earlicr priest-nobles in their earnestness to preserve 
thcil. blood pure froln any Inixture with the classes below 
them; interInarriages wcre forbidden, and the mass of the 
cOlnlnunity ,vere as carefully excluded by the nIÏ1itary 
nobles froln all civil and Inilitary power, as they were by 
the priesthood fi'onI all religious authority, and from the 
1..nowledge of which the priestly order were then the sole 
possessors. 
A third fonn of aristocracy, latcr perhaps than either of 
the two already noticcd, retaincd 80n1e of their features, 
3rd form. Aristo- while in other points it l'eselnbled the lllost 
cracy of conquest 
where the c01l9uerors I'eceut fonn of all the aristocrac y of colo- 
become noble In rela- , 
tion to the conquered. nies. The third fonn then I Inay call, by 
way of distinction, the aristocracy of conquest. .An in- 
vading people occupies the country of a people of a dif- 
ferent race: the old inhabitants either seek a refuge else- 
where, or are reduced to a state of vassalage; nor does 
even their religion survive the COlnnlon wreck. The con- 
querors introduce their own institutions, diffcI'ing in thcir 
internal relations according to the circlunstances of their 
previous condition, but establishing always one and the 
same relation between thel}} and their subjects, the rela- 
tion of nohility and commonaltya. Inferior leaders, or 
even comlnon soldiers of distinguished bravery, in the 
conquering anny, acquired lands, and becaulc territorial 
nobles with respect to the conquered people; while, on 


a This was the case with the Dorians in Peloponnesus after the 
con(lue:;t, as also with the Nonnans in England. "Les valets de 
l'hOllllllC d'anllcs Nornlanù, son écuyer, son porte-lance, furcut gCll- 
tih
houllnes; il
 fut'cut ùes homnles nohles ct considcraLles auprès du 
Saxon autrcfois richc, autrefois noble lui-luème, nmiutcuaut courLé 
SOllS répéc de l'étranger," &c. Thierry, tomc i. p. 343. 
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the other hand, the common intcrest and common dangers 
of the in,'aders (lI.ew then1 all nlore closely together, and 
din1inished or destroyed those distinctions of rank which 
Inight have existed between theln in their fonner country. 
A nobility of race succeeds to that of family; and is 
guarded froin COITuption by the same restrictions upon 
intennarriage with persons not noble, that is to say, not 
of the conquering people. It will be observed that in all 
these cases the ascendancy of blood is still the prevailing 
principle, insomuch that e,.en when partially interrupted, 
in one case by the admission of a military leader and his 
followers to share the sovereignty of the priest-nobles, and 
in the other by the circumstances of the conquest natur- 
ally impairing all artificial distinctions between the con- 
querors thenlsclves, still it soon reco,'ered its force, and 
pro,'ed only to ha,.e fonned for itself a new channel, in 
which it continued to flow with e"en an increase of 
strength and rapidity. In fact, nobility having taken pro- 
perty not so much into its alliance as into its service, 
strengthening itself with the real power of wealth, yet 
luaking noble descent a necessary qualification, without 
which political power was unattainable, established itself 
on a finuer basis, and opposed a barrier to the advance of 
popular principles which long delayed their trimnph, and 
rendered it in the end incomplete. 
rrhe ascendancy thus enjoyed by nuble blood was not 
Inerely the fruit of the natural respect which Inen feel for 
The ascendancy of th 1 r th 1 d t f 
blood was sometimes e sons, ane even lor e e escen an s, 0 
just and natural in its h h h b . 11 . . 1 . 
origin. but was con- t ose W 0 ave een I ustnous In t leiI' 
tinued after it had . 
ceased to be so. generation. Two other powerful causes 
contributed to it; the one, a real superiority of Inilitary 
prowess or wisdoln, such as at this day distinguishes the 
]
uropean froln the lIottentots or the nati,Tes of New South 
'Vales, and which has evcr accoll1panicd certain races of 
Illanliind as cOlnpared with others; the other Inay be found 
in the doctrines of a false religion, which, having first Inade 
to itself gods of Inen, taught, as a consequence of thi::; doc- 
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trine, that the posterity of the Blen thus deified were thcln- 
seh es of a higher order than the bulk of man1.ind, and 
were Inore valued aud loved by thc god who in his Inortal 
state had been their progenitor. Of these two causcs, dJe 
one was wholIy founded on falsehood; the other rested on 
what was true once, but it was a truth not etcrnal and 
nccessary, but tcu1porary and contingent; a truth dIe 
tenn of whose existence it becanle dIose who profited by 
it to do their best to abridge. Differences of race ha,-e 
not yet been pro,.cd indestructible, and the probability is 
that they Inight be relnoved or infinitely lessened, if the 
memberR of the superior race shcwed half as much eager- 
ness in elevating and enlightening the inferior, as they 
havc gcneraHy done in degrading thcln. nut the guilt of 
all aristocracies has consisted 110t so Hluch in their original 
acquisition of power, as in thcir pcrsevcrance in retainiug 
it: so that what was innocent or e,-cn reasonable at the 
beginning, has becolne in later tillIes atrocious injustice; 
a
 if a parent in l1Ïs dotage should claill1 the s
nne author- 
ity oycr his son in d1e vigonr of manhood, which fonnedy 
in dIC nlaturity of his own fal:uIties he had exercised na- 
turally and profitably over the infancy of his child. 
The principle then of the ascendancy of noble blood 
l1ccessariIy Inarks t1le infancy of nlankiud; and whcre,'cr 
it has long continued to exist, it Inarks a state of infancy 
unnaturally prolongcd by the selfish policy or crin1Ïnal 
ncglect of dIose who ought rather to have gradually traincd 
it up to the independence of Inanhood. I now proceed 
Howthi.,ascendancy to exalnine the coursc of cirCtllnstances b y 
has been overthrown. . 
of the origin of the which this aristocratical dOluiuion has becn 
COl\ll\lONS. 
o\'erthrown; hy what untoward causes the critical periods 
of this ovcrthrow luu.c in InHny instances only led to 
a worsc and lllore hopeless disorder; aUlI how, in other 
cases, the purposes of God for the progress of the human 
l'ace lla,.c been lwtt('r a)}
w('l'e(l, and the nloral antI politi- 
cal cOllstitution, when recovered frOl}} the shock of its 
crisis, has gone on hcaItl1funy tuwanls the fun perfectiun 
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of its being. For this purpose then it will be necessary 
to trace the o
'igil1 and progress of the estate of the COM- 
MO
S, noticing particular1y those causes which influenced 
its condition, and which served in some cases to ensure 
and COlllplcte its victory, or in others Í1npeded its natural 
growth, and have kept it in a state of perpetual insig- 
nificance. 
The earliest fonn of the existence of the COIlll110nS ap- 
pears to be that in which they" ere no other than the 
1st form-where the slaves of the chiefs or nobles. This fornl 
commons \\ere the 
slaves of the nobles. appears in the numerous households of the 
heads of the pastoral tribes, aln10st before any thing de- 
serving the nalne of a state was to be met with. At a 
lnuch later period it prevailed in Parthia a, and has been 
one of the characteristics of the Sclavonic nations in 1no- 
dcrn Europe. It naturally marks the infancy of society 
when the inferior occupations of life and all COlnlnon 
trades were followed exclusively by slaves or by foreign- 
ers b; and by the fonner probably SOIllcwhat earlier than 
by the latter. The chiefs of a tribe, whether they were 
one or many, fixed their dwelling on dIe tops of isolated 
llills, or where a high table land tenninated abruptly in 
precipitous cliffs: here they Inade their followers con- 
struct walls for theit. defence, and within this fortified pre- 
cinct they lived with their families and their personal 
attendants, and here also they Inade a place of worship for 
the gods of their fatbe1"s. Below, at the foot of the hill, 
rose the dweUings of the rest of their dependents, the 
keepers of their flocks and herds, or the culti,"ators of their 
lands, who for their own security were glad to live under 
tbe protection of the castle of their chief. If several of 
these little tribes united to fonn one people, they would 
sOluetinles occupy a spot wllerc seycral eluinences were to 
be fonnd, near to carh oth('r, yet rlistinct; and each of 
a Justin. xli. 2. 
b n 
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these would fornl a separate HWP.'YJ, or village, appropriated 
to a separate tribe, while altogether cOlnposed the city of 
the united people. 
parta a was an iUðtancc of a city thus 
formed uut of a cluster of distinct villages; and, according 
to SOine opinions, !{olne was anotllcr. nut in gencral thc 
original city consisted properly of onc fortificd enclosure, 
on conllnanding ground, which contained the habitations 
of the chief.c;; and their iIlllnediate dependents, with the 
tel11ples of their hereditary gods; while the dwellings of 
the rest of their dependents were built without the wans ù, 
either at tbe foot of the hin, or scattered over the sur- 
I.ounding country. And these tuen, not lidng in the town 
but around åbout it, not citizens but dependents, wcre tlle 
orignal 'lfffíOIHOI of Grecian IIistory. Their nUlllbers in 
process of time increased, and their own condition iU1- 
pro'
ed. Their nlullbers increased by the nUlnber of 
strangels, who, in a rude and unsettled state of society, 
were constantly driven froln their bonles to seek a rcfu
e 
elscwhere; the slaves or foHowers of another chief, who 
hopcd to find an easier service; adventurers attracted by 
tho n1ilitary falne of the tribe to whic h they desired to join 
tholllsel \'es; and Inen with blood on their hands, flying 
froBI the vcngeance of the fan1Ïly of hiln whon1 they had 
slain. Pcrsons of the last class, as bcing often of noble 
lJlood in their own tribe or couutry, were rcccived as citi- 
a See Thucyd. i. 10, and the note. 
h This on a hU"gel' scale seems to have been the plan of SOllle of the 
great eastern capitals. What was properly called the city of Ecba- 
tana consisted of se,en concentric fortified enclosures, the external 
circle being about the size of Athens; but all these were only the 
residence of the king, and apparently of the higher castes, the magi 
and principal warriors: the mass of the population lived without the 
walls. See Herodot. i. 98, 99. So in Bahylon, the great external 
walls enclosed a district rather than a city, but \\ ithin these were 
two snlaller fortified enclosures, the tower of Bc1us, and the royal 
(luarter or precinct of the court, which, as far as "e can ju c lge fr01n 
the existing rClnains of it, extended along the Euphrates for about 
b"o miles. (See 1\1r. Rich's l\IClnoir, in which the l\lujcliLé HCCl11S to 
answer to the ßQ(nÀ
ïa of IIeroJotus, i. un.) 
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zeus in their new hOlne a: hut fugitives of the other two 
descriptions swelled the nUBlber of the 7fEpíOIUOI, or COlll- 
lnons. Sonletimes also a whole people expelled froln 
their own country, or led by S0111e other cause to seek a 
new abode, solicited an asylum alllongst the inhabitants 
of another city. They were adlnitted to dweU Wit11 them, 
(a-ÚVO:XOI f.}/EVOV70,) like the Israelites of Egypt, and the Pe- 
lasgians in Attica b; and had a distinct quarter assigncd 
for their residence: but neither were these considered 
as citizens, and either continued a distinct race, and were 
subjected to the don1Ìnion of the citizens till they were 
either drÍ\ren or became enabled to elnigrate once more: 
or if they blended with the old inhabitants of the land, it 
was with the COlnnlons, not with the citizens; and they 
swelled the mass of that already mixed population which 
was grown up around the city of the chiefs, and which 
11lade it now a citadel in the nlidst of a city, rather than 
the principal part of the city itself. l\Ieantime, while the 
nIunLers of the connnons thus increased, their condition 
ilnproved also. In the middle ages the emancipation of 
the serfs of the nobility was largely effected by the influ- 
ence of Christianity; nor was the church slow in urging 
in this instance a full conlpliance with the spirit of the 
gospel. But the gospel addresses itself in vain in on1' 
days to the proprietors of sla\Tes; and this difference nei- 
ther arises from any moral superiority in the nohle o\-er 
the planter, nor altogether from the diIninished zeal of 
the church. It springs out of the different relation in 
which the slayes stood to their nlasters. The dependent
 
of a feudal noble were the instrulnents of his pride and 
power rather than of his wealth: their I1ll1nbers swelled 
his 
tate, their swords Inaintainec1 his quarrels; hut if they 
were changed from serfs to tenants, their sen'ices in these 


a See the story of Phællix, Homer, Iliad, ix. 479, &c., and of Epci- 
gens, Iliad, Xyi. 570. COlnpare also the famous story of ...\tys antI 
Adrastus in Herodotus, i. 34, ke. 
b Compare Herodotus, ii. 51, yi. 1:3ï. Thneyrl., ii. 17. note. 
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respects would be near! y the sanle; so that it was no ex- 
traordinary sacrifice of selfishness to enlancipate theu1. 
Thus also the followers uf the BuLles of a nHl<.
h luure re- 
11lote period were cmployed in war or agriculture IIll1ch 
more than in household offices. Sla,-es of this latter 
description were extrel11ely few a; they were bred up with 
11)e cl1ildren of the falnily, and little distinction was Blade 
in the treatInent of the one and the other. 1\!eal1tinle the 
agricu1tural vassals were suffered to Inake the luoSt of th
ir 
own industry, and portions of land b were SOHlctiInes 
granted theln by their lords, ill which they acquired in a 
few generations a sort of property: while those who lived 
11earer to the towns acquired wealth by fan owing various 
branches of trade or handicraft eInployments. In this 
lnanner they grew cOHlparatively rich and powerful; alul 
when a change of circlullstances took place, and the chief.
 
began to feel that wealth was an important mean
 of 
power, it was too late then to reduce their vassals to the 
condition of our colonial slaves, and to Inake a profit of 
their labour, when they were on the point of asserting 
thcir cOl1lplete equality with their lords. 
nut bet(Hc this change was effected, a1] but the chiefs, 
that is, all who were not of noble blood, whether they w{\rc 
The commons were born dependents on tl)e nobles, or whether 
not origin 'lily consi- 
dered as citizens. they were strall O"e1"S who had been induced 
01 b 
to settle alnongst theIn, were alike comprised under the 
denoulination of "comlnons," ð'iip.oç, and were not con- 
si<lered IneIllbers of the state, or 'lfOÂ.17ClI. The widely 
different feeling which existed towards theIn, and. towards 
the citizens or llle1l1bers of the state, is best shown by the 
different language in which llolller lnakcs Ulysses addlcss 
tl1eu). (Iliad, book II.) They could neither cOIDlnand in 
war or in peace: they could not Illinister at the altars of the 
gods; nor were their voices aÙlnitted in the decision of 
state affairs. They were, in short, in tho heroic tilHes, 
a IIGrodot. vi. L3i, viii. 1:37. Juvcnal, xiv. IGR. 
b Festus in " Patrcs." 
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what the sla,.es and resident foreigners were in the historic 
age, that is, inhabitants of ihe country, but not citizens. 
1'hey coulù not possess land nor intennarry with the 
citizen nobility of the coulmonwealth: and if they were 
free froin personal sla\rery, yet both politically and in 
pri ,.ate life they were liable to constant oppression; for the 
" lÏIl1ited prerogatives" of the kings of ancient Greece arc 
to be understood only with respect to their nobles; over 
the COlnmons both the kings and nobles were absolute. 
Still, as we have seen, if they could acquire any property, 
cither in war or by COlnmerce, it ren1ained fully their own; 
they thus obtained consideration, and learned to feel thcir 
own power and Tights; and were already sufficicntly iln- 
portant to be courted as auxiliaries in the civil contcsts of 
the aristocracy, before they were strong cnough to assert 
their clain1s in their own name, and enter as principals 
into the quarrel in their own cause. 
The outline here given, as far as relates to tI1C ancient 
world, can be lllac1e out only from a careful cOlnparisou of 

xamp!e of the ori- various scattered passages in ancient autIlors ; 
gm 
nd progress of . . 
thcCommo
s.afford- nor I Jerha I )s can eyerv I JOrtlon of It be su p - 
ed by the hIstory of J 
AUGSßCRG. ported by rlirect testimony, although in the 
n1ain I have no doubt that all who ha,.e studied ancient 
hist
ry attentively will admit its correctness. But for the 
analogous period of society in modern tin1cs we have 
evidence full and direct; and a slight sketch of the Con- 
stitution of Augsburg a will at once illustrate and confirm 
what I have given as a picture of the origin of the COffi- 
nIOUS generalIy under sinlÍ1ar circulllstances. On the con- 
quest of Swabia by the Franks, a certain nUll1ber of 
persons, free by birth, (J ngenui,) and enjoying in conse- 
quence of their birth the privileges of an aristocracy, such 
as thc exclusive fight of sen'ing ia war, of adnlÏnisteril1g 


a The whole of this account of the constitution of Augsbul'g is 
taken from Paul von Stetten's " Geschichte del' adlichen Geschlechtel' 
in Augsburg." (" History of the Noble Families of Augsbul'g.") 
Augsburg, 17()2. 
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justice, and of discharging the offices of religion, settled 
widl their dependents in the town of Augsburg. In pro- 
cess of tilue there grew up around thenl a large population, 
chiefly fonned out of the class of freechuen, that is, of the 
vassals or dependents of the free citizcns who had been 
clnancipatcd by their lords; and this population was 
Rettlcd not within the precincts of the city, but outside the 
walls in suburbs surrounded by a pallisade, whence they 
,vere denolninated "Pfalburger," or "citizens of the 
palisade," the Greek r;:fplolltCt, to distinguish thou1 frolH the 
genuine citizens who liyed within the walls. But the 
free or noble inhabitants of the inner town were alone 
caned simply" citizens," (burger;) a "dccree of the citi- 
zens of Augshurg" was synonYlnous with a " decree of the 
great council of the inhabitants of free blood," and by no 
Dleans cOlllprehended the Pfalburger, although these Jast 
fonned the 1110St numerous part uf the population. The 
" citizens" of Augsburg, although li\'ing in a town, and 
not on their lands in the country, were yet in all respects 
accounted the equals of the l\lílites Agrarii, or country 
nubility, throughout Gernlany; they used an t11C distinc- 
tions of nobilitf, banners and annorial bearings, and they 
intennàrried with the nobles, as belonging to the sallIe 
class in society. 'rhey had their two Stadt-Pfleger, or 
burgornasters, their ordinary council of twelve citizens, 
annually chosen by the council of the preceding rear; 
and their groat council, (the Con1Îtia Curiata of the early 
Roulan constitution,) cOlnposed of the whole body of 
citizens. But about the beginning of the 14th century 
the comnlons fonnd themseh
es sufficiently advanced 
in wealth and power to lay claiul to their share of 
the rights of citizenship. They seeln first to ha'
e been 
a(hnitted into the great council, as the plebeians at. ItonlC 
voted in the cOlnitia before they were adlnitted into the 
senate, or cligible to the consulship: then the ordiuary 
council 'was increased frOlll twel \.e to four and twenty, the 
additional nIelnbers b{'ing apparently choscn froIlI the 
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COlnmons ; but the twelve patrician counsel1urs 
till fanned 
a separate tribunal, to which cases were brought in the 
last resort, although on other occasions they formed one 
body with the counseUors of the COllllllons. Still faith- 
fuHy representing the saIne course of e\Teuts which had 
Inarked the downfall of the old aristocracies of Greece 
and Rome, Augsburg had her noble fanÜly of popular 
principles, whose lnelubers, whether frOll1 alubitiol1 or true 
patriotism, asserted the rights of the COlnlnons, and ex- 
posed themselves to the persecutions of their own body; 
and Sibot Stolzhirsch and his kinslnen acted the part of 
Clisthenes and the Alclnæonidæ at _\..thens, of the '
alerii 
and :l\Ianlius Capitolinus at Rome. Finally, in the year 
1368, the cOl1)panies of trades, or, in other words, the 
COlllmons of Augsburg, succeeded without a struggle in 
gaining for themselves not only an equality of rights with 
the nobles, but an absolute ascendancy; and in the first 
moment of their triumph they proposed to destroy the 
political existence of the nobility altogether, and to oblige 
e\-ery citizen under the old constitution to become a COIU- 
monel' and a menlber of SOlne a one of the companies. 
They listened however to the entreaties of the nobles, and 
allowed them to relnain a separate order; they gaye thel11 
also their share in the governlllent, ordering that fifteen 
nobles should be chosen into the comlnon council of the 
cOlllpanies, and that one of these should be always burgo- 
master along with the burgomaster of the COlnmons. 
This story of the gradual emancipation of the commons 
of Augsburg is particularly deselTing of attention, because 
The va
ueoft
is ex- it exhibits a rare instance of societ J ? ad- 
ample. In shewmg the 
natural tendency of . . . t t 1 . . . tl t t1 
society when not ob- vanclng In 1 s na ura COUI se "", 1 10U le 
structed by disturb- . f d . b . 1 
ing causes. interference 0 any Istnr lng causes; anc 


a This was done from time to tilne at Florence as a reward of the 
liheral principles of particular nobles; for the nobility being disquali- 
ficd from holding public offices, could only be rendered eligible to 
them by being made commoners. On the other hand, unpopular 
commoners were sometimes ennobled, in order to disfran('hi
e them. 
See Hallam, 
Iiddle Ages, chap. 111., part ii., p. -1:
.j. 


If 
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the exalnple therefore is well fitted to show what are to be 
considered as the general laws of a nation's progress, if 
left to itself, and what are lnerely accidental and forcibl
 
interruptions of theu1. For instance, the subsequent revo- 
lution in ....\.ugsburg in 15-18, by wl1ich the aristocracy 
l"egained ahnost all their fornler ascendancy, was not pro- 
duced by any internal and natural canses, hut by foreign 
violence; the elnperor Charles the Fifth, in his hatred of 
all free and just goyerntnent, forcibly dispossessing the 
commons of their power. But even where the disturbing 
cause is certain in its interference, as in mechanics the 
resistance of the air always prc\"ents a body froln obeying 
the natura] laws of Illotion, still the general principles of 
the science are universally held to be essential to the 
attainment of a true ]ülowledge of it. l\IUCJl more does 
this hold good in political science, w})ere disturbing causes 
need not of necessity come into action, and what is true 
in principlp n1ay sOlnetilnes, as at Angsburg up to t1le 
year 15.18, be no less true in practice. 
The history of ....\ugsburg down to the oyerthrow of its 
1iberty by Charles the Fifth, shows the manner in which 
the aristocracy of blood is naturally overthrown by the 
Butdi
turbingcauses ordinary progress of a people in wealth and 
have In fact fene- . " I ". . 1 . h h 1 . J 
rally interfered with Cl \
l lzatlon; It s lOWS too wIt OW Itt c 
this natural course of " 
things. difficulty and danger tIllS change mar be 
effected, where no disturbing causes exist, and where the 
effort of the political constitution is neither hurried for- 
,vards, nor \"iolently checked, external CirCUll1stances com- 
bining also to favour it. Spring is e,.er a critical period, 
and the fairest prolnisp of ùlosson1 on the healthiest tree 
Inay be cut off by one of the sudden frosts or storms so 
incident to that changeful season. In the political spring 
also there are peculiar dangers internal and external, 
which in too large a proportion of instances have neyel' 
allowed the biosSOlIl to ripen. 'I'hese may be stated prin- 
Three .principal cipally as three; 1st, The union of property, 
dangers wInch beset .. .. 
the transition from under ] )eculiar local Cll'CUlllstances, wIth 
the ascendancy of 





it

 to that of nohility; :2nd, The increasing influence of 
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wealth leading to absolute monarchy instead of a fre(' 
govenl1nent; 3rd, an unfayourable state of foreign rela- 
tions. I proceed to speak of these in their order. 
1st, The union of property, under peculiar local circnnl- 
stances, with nobility. This is a check upon the growth 
1.st danger; the of liberty which peculiarly belongs to what 
UnIon of property .. 
under peculiar locål I have called anstocraCIes of conquest: for 
circumstances, with 
nobility. in these cases the first settlelnent of the 
conquering people renders the distribution of property 
fearfully unequal, and the hostile relation long nlaintaincd 
between the conqnerors and the conquered leads to fruit- 
less insurrections, and subsequent confiscations, or to law:-; 
directly restraining the acquisition of property by tlle 
conquered people. But where the distinction between 
nobles and COIUl1l0nS is not founded on conquest, the 
emancipation of the latter is checked by the local circuBl- 
stances of the country, or the moral and physical con- 
stitution of the race of its inhabitants. Distance froBl 
the sea, the want of great ri,-ers, the existence of large 
forests and deserts, the interposition of nunlerous chains 
of mountains or impracticable hins, any thing, in short, 
that inlpedes communication, and thus shuts out foreign 
comnlerce, necessarily tends to prevent the creation of 
any wealth but that arising froill land, and the land is 
already monopolized by the aristocracy. K ow where the 
land, as in J udea, is divided in the beginning ainidst the 
whole people, the absence of foreign comnlerce, although 
incompatible with any high advancement in knowledge 
and general culti,-ation of mind, is not incompatible with 
a large amount of national virtue and happiness: but an 
agricultural country in the hand s of an aristocracy is a 
state at once of physical, intellectual, and moral degrada- 
tion, and which tends to exclude all opportunities of 
anlendment. Again, the nIoral and physical constitution 
of different races of mankind produces results worth 
noticing. The lively and social tenlper of the Greeks and 
Ita1ians led them to desire (requent intercourse with one 
II 2 
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another, and could scarcely exist without the excitclnent 
of the theatre and the forun1. Thus the chicf.
 resided in 
the towns, even while their n1ain lH'opcrty was derived 
fro III the country; and they were far Inore accessible to 
the influence or power of the COlnnlons than if, like the 
territorial nobility of Germany, they had resided on their 
estates in castles, which were so 111any strongholds of their 
dominion. On the otlle!" hand, the strong pa
sion for 
field sports which distinguished the l.'eutonic nations, and 
their little aptitude for social and intellectual enjoyn1ents, 
made then1 in general abandon the towns to their yassals, 
and continue to kcep tl)cll1selves and their imnlediate de- 
pendents out of the reach of the hUlnanizing influences 
of general society, as well as of the direct force of popular 
power. Under these circu1l1stances, then, property is 
united with nobility in keeping down the progress of 
the nation; either because the COllll11ons are preyentcd 
from acquiring cOlnmercial wealth, by whir h alone they 
can hope to balance the territorial wealth of the aris- 
tocracy; or because the nobles find in the yery situation 
of their property an ach'antageous Inilitary position, en- 
abling then1 to escape the influence of the COl1llnons be- 
fore an actual collision takes place, and to enter into the 
contest when it does C01l1e with superior lueans of re:'\ist- 
ance. 
2nd. But the 1110St fatal dan
er which tllreatens the 
political constitution, arises out of the very crisis of it
 
2<1 danger; that the state of transition froln the ascendancy of 
change fl om aTi
to- . 
cracy .should end in blood to that of property, when n10narclllcal 
despotIsm rather th.m 
in a free government. despotis1l1 is the result instead of general 
liberty. SOInetinles this despotism has been itself only 
transient, and after haying ùeen the instrlunent of good 
in plucking up by the roots the old aristocracy, has yielded 
in its turn to a free .and lïLeral gOYenllnent; but in other 
cases it has realized the fable of the horse and the stag, 
and has established a worse and l110re enduring tyranny 
oyer the people than that which it supplanted. Of th
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first class were the despotisIlls noticed by l'hucydides as 
springing up almost everywhere on the first overthrow of 
the old aristocratical monarchies: of the second, the his- 
tory of llloderll Europe affords but too Inany exanlples. 
But in both, the evil arose froln the Í1nperfect distribution 
of wealth; commerCe was confined to a few llands, and 
produced a rate of profit, proportionably large; and the 
increased attention paid to agriculture added to the wealth 
of a few only, because the land was engrossed by only a 
slnall portion of the COllll11Unity. In Greece a Illan who 
could purchase the services of a ::'luall ùody of Inercenary 
soldiers, seized the citadel, and Blade hiulself tyrant. In 
IJlodern Europe a king who ,vas rich enough to substitute a 
Slllall standing anny for the feudal array of an earlier 
period, bccanle at once independent of the support of his 
nobles, and powerful enough to crush thelll if they offered 
any opposition to his plans. In the faillous revolution of 
1660 in Denmark, the commons surrendered their liberties 
to the crown in order to purchase thus dearly the sub'-er- 
sion of the aristocracy. And where'
er a láng has existed 
in nlodern Europe, the overt1u.ow of the aristocracy has 
generally been effected ùy his Ineans. IIappy the people 
who have not suffered their liberties to ùe 111erely trans- 
fcn.ed frOIH one spoiler to another, !Jut ha'-e asserted their 
l'ight to share in the victory of the crown. But in 1110dern 
]
ur0pe, the size of the king-doIns, and the 111uch Blore 
strongly Blonarchical spirit of the people, aUowed the kings 
to consolidate their work; while in ancient Greece the 
tyrant of a single town was far 1110re readily oyerthrown. 
It has been an aggra'
ation to the evil in I110dern tinles, 
that the king, after he had once established his power, 
secIHed to Inake common cause with the aristocracy 
against the people, and lent his ::,upport to Inaintain them 
in their nIany exenlptions and prerogati,-es. At the saUle 
tilne, the ll1eans by which he has 111aintained his own des- 
poti
ln, a mercenary f-\tanding arnlY, has rendered finance 
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a 1110st important subject of attention, and has lnarked that 
second stage in society, in which moncy rather thau birth 
confers the ascendancy. 
3d. But if we look a lit.tle further we shall trace this 
unfavourable aspect of the great crisis in the progress of 
3d danger; arising society to one cause above all others, to an 
out of foreign wars, .. 
and the union of two unfavourable state of forelO"n relatIons or 
or more nations un- b' , 
der one sovereign. in other words, to foreign wars. 'VeIl has 
l'hucydides, with l1Ïs accustolned wisdoln, denounced war 
as the great aggravation of the factions of Greece; it was 
this which hardened their hearts, aud blinded their reason, 
till they were ready for the perpetration of any folly and 
any crÏ1ne. ...<\nd to the exelnption froln this curse, which 
Great Britain enjoyed during the latter half of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeeth century, the 
faxourable termination of our political crisis is lnainly to 
be attributed. In no country had it conuncllced with 
syrnptorns more alarming: the aristocracy were exhausted 
by the wars of the l{oses; the clergy changed frolD an 
independent estate of the reahn to the veriest slaves of 
the king's pleasure; the commons \vere daily a{h-ancing, 
it is true, in wealth and inteIligence, but their strength 
was not yet matured, and was wholly incompetent to resist 
a yigorolls military despotisln. But providently was it 
ordered that the prudence and parsilllony of Elizabeth, 
and the unwarlike temper of her successor, saved us frolH 
engaging deeply in the great continental ".ars. 
lost 
thankful should we be that their foreign policy was not 
more vigorous, their cOlnlnanders not 1110re wisely selected, 
their lnilitary operations not lnore fortunate. Leicester 
and BuckinghalD by their incapacity were far lTIOre useful 
to their country under the circlunstances of that tÍ1ne than 
if they had possessed the genius of l\Iarlborough or 'Vel- 
lington. IIad the military spirit of the nation been loore 
ahlY' directed, l)ad there been fonned in the wars of 1101- 
land or the J>alatiuatc such a band of disciplined soldiers 
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as those whose unrivalled exploits a in Flanders in 1658 
were the achniratioll of their French allies, and the terror 
of Spain, the tritunph of the crown in the civil war of 
1642 111ust have been speedy and decisive, and before 
even the talents of Cromwell could have organized the 
parliaulent's armies, their total defeat, and the utter ex- 
tinction of the national liberties, would ha\Te been in- 
evitably consumlllated. 
'Vhat England thus happily escaped, delayed for nearly 
two centuries the deliverance of France. The long con- 
test with Spain and Austria produced effects infinitely 
nlore disastrous than the defeats of Pavia and St. Quentin. 
For these alllple atonement was made at ROCl'oi and 
Fribourg; but what could remedy the prevalence of a 
military spirit, created by so Inany years of warfare; the 
distraction of the public mind from all schemes of internal 
ilnprO\Telnent; and the absolute power acquired and se- 
cured by the crown? And within our own meillory, when 
nature, recovered from her long check, made a second and 
happier effort to attain to lllaturity, the curse of war again 
inte11)osed to mar the work, and the aggressions of the 
Ïlnperial annies provoked a reaction, by the consequences 
of which the deliverance achieved by the Constituent 
AsselnbJy was again for a tin1e placed in jeopardy. 
X or, while noticing the evils arising to the political 
constitution from an unfa\rourable state of its foreign 
relations, ll1ust we forget that abuse of the principle of 
hereditary succession which has placed the crowns of 
remote and uncongenial nations on the head of the smne 
individual. This accumulation of dominion has been often 
].egarded with jealousy by foreign nations, as threatening 
thcir own independence; but its dangers are still greater 


a There is a most entertaining account of the exploits of this 
invincible army in one of the volumes of the Harleian 
riscellany, 
written by major-general :l\Iorgan, who was its actual cOlnmander, 
although Lockhart was nominally the general. 
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to the people a thus unnaturally subjected to tbe saIne 
Inastcr. In this ill-omened union, each mClllber of it is 
to the other like the dead corpse fastened by the tyrant of 
old to the living Ulan; the strength and resources of each 
are eInpIoyed in crushing the other's independence. So 
Charles the Fifth tranlpled upon the liberties of the 
Netherlands with the help of his Spanish soldiers, and 
npon Italy with thp luilitary force both of Spain and 
Gennany. 

ueh are tIle dangers besetting that critical period of a 
nation's existence, when it is enlcrgil1g from the dOll1inion 
8u
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s
: of its old aristocracy. If it escapes these, 
change takes place . I .. II fì 11 . 
hap I )
IY, tJ
e new st
te elt ler ongIna y or lna r, It enters upon 
of t llngs IS vcry dlf- .. . 
ferent from the old, ItS state of Inanhood, and IS exposed to a 
sonlewhat different succession of struggles. The contest 
thell is between property and nUlnbers, and wherever it 
})(1S come to a crisis, 1 know not that it has in anr instance 
terminated fa\yourably. Such was the state of Greece in 
the tilne of Thucydides; of ROlIlC during the last century 
of the cOlnnlonwealth; and such has been the state of 
}: llg-land since the re\'olution of 168
. C oInparisons 
drawn froln the preceding period are inapplicahle to this; 
a 'Vhat is here saiù applies, he it remembered, to the period when 
the commons are in the natural course of things ripe for political 
eIuancipation, and aloe strong enough to excite the jealou:.;y of the 
aristocracy. But at an earlier period, while they are still entirely 
subservient to the nobility, the union of several crowns in the person 
of one sovereign, has been advantageous to the general liberty, 
hecause his great foreign power and resources have led the nobles to 
conciliate thc regard of the COlnllions for their own defence again
t 
thc king; and a happy union of interests and feelings has been tlnu; 
produceù, whose effect
 in after-times are most beneficial. Such was 
thc case in England, owing to thc extensive continental dominion of 
the first Plantagenct monarchs: the Anglo-Norman barons becanlc 
English in feeling, and favoured the liherties of the commons, bccause 
they were afraid of being ejected frOIll their po
sessions by the 
Poitc\'ins and other continental subjects of Henry the Third, as thcir 
allce:;tors had ditipossessed the Anglo-Baxons. 
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while, on the other hand, as the phenomena of the second 
period arise out of causes connected with the earlier state of 
things, they cannot be clearly understood unless that former 
state be fully known to us. TIluS to argue that the Ro- 
Dlans were less bloody than the Greeks from a comparison 
between the factions of the Peloponnesian war and the 
struggles of the Roman commons against the Patricians, is 
to cOlnpare the two nations under very different circum- 
stances; it is instituting a parallel between the intensity 
of our passions in manhood and in childhood. The 
bloody factions of Corcyra and l\Iegara are analogous to 
the ci,'il wars of nlarius and Sylla, of Cæsar and POlllpey, 
of ßrutus and Cassius against the triumvirs: the harnl1ess 
contests between the comUlons and patricians can only be 
compared to those which prevailed in Greece before the 
Persian invasion, when the party of the coast at Athens 
was disputing the exclusi,"e ascendancy so long enjoyed 
by the eupatridæ or party of the plaino And the true con- 
clusion is, that the second contest, between property and 
numbers, is far Blore inevitably accompanied by atrocious 
crin1es than that earlier quarrel in which property and 
nllll1 bers were united against property and birth. 
The causes of this difference are worth noticing, The 
distinction between the nobility and the connuons was 
original1y a real one; 11]at is, it was grounded upon a real 
superiority either physical or moral. But eyel"JT succes- 
sive generation tended to Inake it more and more inla- 
ginary; till, at the mon1ent of the final struggle between 
the two orders, it had no loeal existence at all. The COln- 
mons were then become as well qualified as the nobles, 
both physically and InoraIly, to conduct the affairs of 
peace and war; and thus the exclusive ascendancy of the 
nobility being become unnatural hnd absurd, now that it 
existed along with a real equality of the two parties in 
merit and in wealth, was resigned for very shame, and was 
in fact but the sacrifice of a shadow. 'Vhereas in the 
contest between property and numbers, the course of 
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things is cÀactly the opposite. The final struggle bere 
only takes place when the real differences between the 
contending parties have reached the widest point of sepa- 
nltion; when the intennediate gradations of society arc 
absorbed in one or other of the two extrelnes, and the 
state is divided only between the two irreconcilable oppo- 
sites of luxury and beggary. This is no contest between 
tHen real1y equal, to do away with a fictitious distinction: 
it is a struggle between uttcr contraries; between parties 
who have absolutely no point in COllIllon, no knowledge of 
each other's feelings, no sYlnpathy in each other's pursuits; 
and who are contending for a prize which one caunot gain 
without a proportional loss to the other. A.nd in confirnl- 
ation of this yiew of the subject, wherever difference of 
blood and race is so strong as eyen after the lapse of ages 
to constitute a real distinction, as in the case of white Incn 
and negroes, tllere the perfect alnalgan1ation of the po- 
litical body becomes exceedingly difficult, if not utterly 
hopeless; and the daily increasing negro population of 
the United States, a population excluded by a feeling of 
natural di,?ersity froln an enjoyment of the rights of citi- 
zenship, is perhaps one of the 1110st alarn1ing points in the 
future prospects of that great and growing people 8. 
On the other hanel, the position of parties in the later 
· "The hostility existing between the free blacks and the whites in 
the "Gnited States is even more inveterate than that of slaves towards 
their masters; and in SOllle of the states, Virginia especially, it has 
he en thought necessary to enact laws, by which all manumitted slaves 
are compelled to quit the comlllonwealth." Jrw.cZ's .illexico, vol. i. 
p. 38. In )Iexico, on the contrary, where there is scarcely any thing 
of a pure negro population, so much lllore strongly distinguished than 
the native All1erican race from the physical character of Europeans, 
the different castes have blended freely together, and the common 
feeling of hatred to the old Spaniards of Europe has drawn tor.:ether 
all the natives of l\Iexico, whether of Spanish or of Indian extraction; 
and has even led the former, descended as they are fronl the first 
conquerors of l\Iexico, to identify themselves with the ahorigines, and 
to speak of the atrocities of their own ancestors as committed by 
Spain against their countrymell. lb. p. 3-1. 
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contest lllust be traced to causes connected with that one 
)et can only be un- which preceded it. The enonnous inequality 
<<l('rstood from a cl.'ar . . 
knowledge. of the of property at Rome, agaInst whIch the 
state of thmgs that. .. 
preceded it. .A.granan laws were partIcularly dIrected, 
arose out of the exclusive claim to the rights of citizen- 
ship fonnerly asscrted by the patricians. They who were 
not citizcns could haye no title to a share of the national 
lands; and in early tilnes none were citizens except the 
01 
patricians. The principle that the land of the state 
should be equally a divided alnongst all the citizens 
in the original settlelnent of the country, and that an 
admission of new citizens Í1nplied that they should 
share for the future in a11 public land not yet diyided, 
was generally recognised by the nations of antiquity. 
But the ROlnan patricians, whilst they al10wed the 
first part of this principle, ohjected to the second; and 
refused to admit the COlnlnons to any di,'ision of the un- 
appropriated puùIic land. So again in modem times, how 
nluch of the actual situation of our aristocracy of property 
is deri,'ed li"om our old aristocracy of conquest: the 
enormous landed estates of l11an)' of our nobility,-the 
great political influence conferred by land aboye all other 
kinds of property,-the law of primogeniture and the law 
of entails. Aboye an, the existence of an order of nobi1ity 
comlnunicated by descent, with separate powers, and 
a This appears from what we know of th
 first settlement of parti- 
cular nations in the territory which they afterwards occupied; as, 
for instance, of the Israelites in Canaan, and the Dorians in Pelopon- 
nesus. I t appears also from the practice observed in the planting of 
colonies, both among the Greeks and Romans, where equal shares of 
land were distributed to the several colonists. Hence when a num- 
ber of new citizens were admitted, there was generally a demand for 
a re-division of the land, on the principle that it was a common stock, 
which ought to be equally shared among all the citizens. The philo- 
sophers also, in their proposed models of a common wealth, proceed on 
the same notion: certain portions of the land are to be set apart for 
religious purposes, anJ the rest to be divided in lots amongst the 
citizens. See Plutarch, Lycurgus 8. Thucydid. V. 4. Dionysius 
Ilalical'll. II. 6, 7. IIcl'odot. IV. 1.:>9. .Al'if:;tot. Politic. VI. 4, VII. 10. 
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peculiar privileges, gives to the aristocraey of 1110dern 
Europe much more of the character of the older aristocracy 
of blood than was retained after the corresponding re\'o- 
lution in Greece and ROlne. In fact, if hereditary 
monarchy was to be retained, public liberty could scarcely 
hare been achieved or preser\Ted without a coexistent 
hereditary aristocracy. 
The view that has been here ta]iell of the progress of 
society offers an explanation of luany points, which with- 
This view of the pe- out it ha\re been sOlnetin1es n1Ísunderstoo(l. 
riods of society tends . 
to 
xplai!1 m
ny It shows how the popular party of an earher 
seemmg mconslst- 
encies in history i period beCOlnes the al1tipopular party of a 
later; because the tendency of society is to becollle nlore 
and more libel.al, and as the ascendancy of wealth is a 
more popular principle than the ascendancy of nobility, 
so it is less popular than the ascendancy of ntunbers. 
Thus the cOlnitia centl1riata of SelTius Tunins, which in 
t11e tilDes of 
Iarius and Cresar would have been an insti- 
tution entirely aristocratical, were in their first creation 
a most liberal and popular Ineasure, by adn1Ïtting wealth 
to that supremacy which had before been monopolized by 
noble birth. Thus the house of COlTIlnOnS, which was the 
popular part of our constitution so long as the struggle 
was between the nation and the crown, has been regarded 
since the accession of C
eorge the Third as a body pre- 
dOlninantlr aristocratical, because the parties in the state 
]ulve resolved thenlsely'es into the a(h-ocates of property 
on one side, aud of general intelligence and nUlnbers on 
the other. 
'Ve may learn also a more sensihle division of history 
than t11at which is conlmon]y adopted of ancient and 
aI?d to furnis
 us modern. \Ve shan see that there is in f
\ct 
WII h more phlloso- 
l

ical divi5ions of an ancient and a lllodern period in the his- 
tory of e,-ery people; the ancient differing, and the Inoderl1 
in many essential points agreeing with that in which we 
110W liyc. Thus the largest portion of that history which 
we conlD1011lv can antient i
 practically tnudeI'n, a
 it 
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describes society in a stage analogous to that in which it 
now is ; while, on the other hand, much of what is called 
Illodern history is practically ancient, as it relates to a 
state of things which has passed away. Thucydides and 
Xenophon, the orators of Athens, and the philosophers, 
speak a wisdom more applicable to us politically than the 
wisdolll of even our own conntryn1en who li,
ed in the 
middle ages; and their position, both intellectual and 


c\
s


: fr

n
 political, more nearly resembled our own. 
applicable to Our "{. V I I b t1 
. f 
own state of society. , e may ealon a so y 1e expenence 0 
other societies in an analogous state to ours, that ha,ring 
happily o\
erlhTed the critical season of the transition from 
Jyouth to manhood, what we should now most dread are 
accidents, or constitutional disease produced by external 
violence: that is, that the great enemy of society in its 
present stage is war: if this calamity be avoided, the pro- 
gress of in1pro\"elnent is sure; but attempts to advance the 
canse of freedolll by the sword are incalculably perilous. 
'Var is a state of such fatal intoxication, that it Inakes 
Inen careless of Îlnproving, and sOilletimes eyen of repair- 
ing their internal institutions; anp. thus the course of 
national happiness may be cut short, not only by foreign 
conquest, but by a state of war poisoning the blood, 
destroying the healthy tone of the system, and setting up 
a fe\"'erisl1 excitement, till the disorder terminates in des- 
POtiSlll. 
Extending our view still more widely, and observing 
that in sonle parts of the world society seems never to ha\"e 
It teaches us also h d . t t I 1 d b t h 0 h 
that there are causes reac e 1 s na ura man 100, U as elt er 
beyond human con- . 1 . f: h 
trol affecting. the gone on In protractec III ancy, or as re- 
progress of socIety. . d h k h f . . 
such as, ceive a s oc at t e moment 0 Its transI- 
tion, which has condemned it to a long living death; that 
either the old aristocracies have sisill existed, or have only 
been exchanged for despotism in its worst, and, hUlnanly 
speaking, most hopeless form; we shall draw near with 
Ioeverellce to those higher causes, which proceeding directly 
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frolD the inscrutahle will of our 
laker, sectn designed to 
humble the presull1ption of fancying ourschTes the arbiters 
1st, constitutional of our own destiny. It is vain to df'ny that 
difference of nation- . 
al character, and, differences of national character apparently 
constitutional, and belonging to distinct falnilies of the 
human race, ha'-e ilnll1ensely influenced the greatness and 
llappiness of each: it is equally clear, that the physical 
geography of the several parts of the earth has a(h"anced 
or pre'"ellted the Ino1"al and intel1ectual progress of their 
2d, the physical geo- respective inhabitants. The boundless and 
graphy of different 
parts of the earth. unn1anaO'eable IDass of earth P resented by 
o . 
the continents of Asia and Africa has caused those parts 
of the "rorld, which started the earliest in the race of civil- 
ization, to relnain almost at the point frolll whence they 
set out; while Europe and ....\.ll1crica, penetrated hy so 
many seas, and comullulÌcating with them by so In any 
rivers, ha,'e been subdued to the uses of civilization, and 
have ministered with an ever-growing po,ver to their chil- 
(h.en's greatness. "T en indeed Inight the policy of the 
old priest nobles of Egypt and India endeavour to divert 
their people froln becpn1Ïng familiar with the sea, and 
represent the occupation of a seanlan as incompatible with 
the purity of the highest castes. The sea deselTed to be 
hated by the old aristocracies, inaslnuch as it has been 
the Inig-htiest instrlunent in the civilization of lual1kiud. 
In the depth of winter, when the sl\:y is covered with 
clouds, and the land presents one cold, blank, and lifeless 
surface of snow, how refreshing is it to the spirits to walk 
npon the shore, and to enjoy the eternal freshness and 
liveliness uf ocean. Eyen so in the deepest winter of the 
human race, when the earth was hut one chilling expanse of 
inacti ,rity, life was stirring in the waters. There began 
that sph-it whose genial influence has now reached to the 
land, has broken the chains of winter, and co,-ered the face 
of the earth with beauty. 
But these distinction" between race and race, lilie t110se 
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between indi,.iduals, involve a duty which Blen have been 
Yet these causes, unhappily yery unwil1ing to practise. They 
though not altogether 
to be. 
emoved. may who are nlost fa,'oured b y nature owe their 
be Imtll{ated by hu- 
man efforts, and it is best assistance to those whose lot is most 
the bounden duty of 
those nations which . . 1 1 1 1 1 1 
I)ossess the greatf'st unpronnslng; t ley w 10 la,-e ac \rancec t lC 
advantages, to do r. h . . ' 1 .. b d 
most for the eleva- 1ll1't est In CIVI Izatlon, are oun to en- 
tion of others to their . 
own level. lIghten others whose progress has been less 
rapid. But here t11at feeling of pride and selfishness inter- 
poses, which, under the name of patriotisIn, has so long 
tried to pass itself off for a virtue. As men in proportion to 
their moral advancement learn to enlarge the circle of their 
regards; as an exclusive affection for our relations, our 
clan, or our country, is a sure mark of an unimproved 
mind, so is that narrow and unchl.istian feeling to be con- 
denlned, which regards with jealousy the progress of 
foreign nations, and cares for no portion of the hU111an 
race but that to which itself belongs. The detestable en- 
couragement so long given to national e111nities, the low 
gratification felt by every people in extol1ing themselves 
aho,,-e t11eir neighbours, Sl10ll1c1 not be o,-erlooked anlongst 
the causes which have mainly obstructed the improvement 
of Inankind. Exclusi\-e patriotism should be cast off; 
together with the exclusive ascendancy of birth, as belong- 
ing to the follies and selfishness of our uncultivated 
}lature. Yet, strange to say, the fonner at least is SOlne- 
tÏ1nes upheld by men who not only call theulselves 
Christians, but are apt to use the charge of irreligion as 
the readiest weapon against those who differ from theine 
So little have they learned of the spirit of that revelation, 
which taught elllphatically the abolition of an exclusi,.ely 
national religion and a local worship, that so men, being 
aU born of the same blood, might make their sympathies 
coextensive with their bond of universal brotherhood. 
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[The" Englishman's Register" was a weekly newspaper which Dr. 
Arnold undertook in 1831, during the alarm and agitation which 
prevailed thl'oughout the country at the time of the passing of the 
Reform Bill; "more," he said, "to relieve his own cow;cience, than 
with any sanguine hope of doing good;" l)ut "earnestly desiring to 
speak to the people the words of truth and sobernesf,,-to tell them 
plainly the evils that exist, and lead them, if he coulù, to their causes 
and remedies." It died a natural death in a few weeks; partly from 
his want of leistu.e to control it properly, and from the great expense 
which it entailed upon him,-partly fronl the want of cOl'ùial SYUl- 
p
thy in any of the existing parties of the country. (See Life and 
Corre
pondence, 1'01. i. c. vi.) The following Extracts consist of 
lnost of the leading articles which he contributed to it, and though of 
a more temporary and homely character than the other contents of 
this volume, have been inserted as the best illustration of the views on 
which he thought that a popular newspapm' should be conducted.] 
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[From Ko. J, JTa.r ï. Ht11.] 


(1.) OUR OBJECT. 


THE country is filled with newspapers, and yet we arc 
here offering to the public a new one. Of course we sup... 
pose therefore that sOlnetlJing is wanted which other 
journals do not supply, or that there is some e\'il ulixed 
with their good, which needlessly lessens their usefulness. 
'Ve do think that an honest, a fair, and a lJigh-principled 
journal is yet wanting-wanting for all classes of persons; 
but abo\Te all, for those who cannot afford tilne or money 
to read much, and who are therefore most apt to be in- 
fluenced by the tone and sentiInents of the little which 
they do read. "r c think that in a Christian country the 
tone of a public journal ought to be decidedly Christian; 
-we think that a publication professing to giye a true 
itnpression of the state of things should not hold a certain 
set of opinions in a lump, because they are cOlnlnonly 
founel united in the SaBJe persons, but should pick out 
and admire the truth which may exist on one side an1Ídst 
a mass of errors, and renounce and expose the falsehood 
which may be lningled on the other side with views in the 
main true. \Ve think, abo\
e a11, 11)at a newspaper s})o1.11d 
be thoroughly independent-independent of all undue 
influence, whether aristocratical or popular; for it is as 
base and as wickpd to pander to the yio]ence and ignor- 
1 2 
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ance of the people as to screen or palliate the follies 
and oppressions of the great. 'Ve wish our journal to 
be read; but we shoulll be ashalned to purchase its cir- 
culation by on1Ïtting an)' thing which our conscience bids 
us publish, or by indulging in any unfairness or violence 
which, if lying OIl our death bed, we should looli hack 
upon with regret. 
But these are n1ere general professions. 'To come to 
particulars-we see around us one vast and fearful strug- 
gle going on between the friends of things as they are and 
the a(h'ocatcs ûf change. Not in England only, but an 
over Europe, this contest is raging, and no Juan who 10'-cR- 
JlÏs country or 111ankind ought to reulain neutral in it. 
But the n1Ïsf<ntuue is, that they whose voices are hcard 
the loudest on both sides ill this quarrel are so foolish or 
so unprincipled as to luake the triumph of cither an object 
of just apprehension. 'Vho can wish 
UCcess to that 
blind ignorance which cannot see that a11 things are and 
111Ust be for e,.cr changing? -that it is worse than kicking 
against the pricks to oppose our vain efforts to an eternal 
anù uni\'ersal law of God's pro,'idence; and that by 
striying against change we do not prevent it frolD cOIning, 
but only render it violent and injurious, when it Blight 
ha"e been natural and beneficial. England cannot relnain 
what it has been; and the endeavour to detain a state of 
things which is passing away is, at the best, a ,yaste of 
those efforts which ulight he better eJnployed in preparing 
for the approaching and ine,-itable change, and in making 
the passage [roJn the old fo')'stCll1 to the new as easy and 
i In perceptible as possible. 
To the anti-refonners therefore, both iu church and 
state, we are decidedly opposed; but with a large party of 
the reforl110rs we have quite as EttIe sympathy. They cry 
for change as Lliudly as their ad'-ersaries oppose it; they 
o,-errate existing evils, and hope to cure theln by renledies 
which are either whony inadequate, or have nothing at all 
to do with the n1ÏscJ1Ïef complained of. They think too 
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highly of theulseh es and of their own tilnes, while they 
despise that knowledge of fonner tin1Cs which can alone 
nlake us wiser than our fathers hy giyiug us the ach-antage 
of their cxperience. A hove an, while professing t.o release 
D1en ii"Olll unjust and absurd restraints, they ha\Te forgotten 
that there is yet a worse eyil on the other side-an absence 
of auy restraint whatever. llefonllers arc especially bound 
to enforce the authority of the laws of conscience and of 
G oel while they are exposing the weakness and corruption 
of the laws of nlt:
n; for of all possible states of degrada- 
tion and Inisery none can be so horrible as that religious 
aud nloral anarchy where H1en aTe the slaves of all their 
e,'il passions, hateful and hating one another. 
'Ve rnay be wrong, or onr callinay be too feeble to be 
heard with any efIect; but our hope is to rally those, and 
we believe they are luanr, who feel in these trclnendous 
tilnes as we do-who are disgusted alike with the fonyand 
iniquity that would keep all things as they are, and with 
the no less foolish and unprincipled ,"iolence that would 
destroy rather than reform, ;'In(1 which pollutes e\Tcn 1"0- 
fonn itself by its unchristian spirit and sentill1ents. 
Of the 111any e\Tils which the anti-refonners ha,'c brought 
upon their country, none is so great as this-that the 
holiest things haye been blasphemcd through their fault- 
that Christianity itself has been represented as hostile to 
truth andliborty, because so 111any of those who ha\90 pro- 
fessed it most zealously, ha\re used its authority in politi- 
cal matters rather for evil than for good. J
nt, in spite of 
an this, infidelity is far ii.oIn ha\"ing dcep]y infected the 
people of England. Against this e\'il Englif\hlnen possess 
the best prescITati,'c in the general circulation of the 
Hcriptures throughout the country; for where the Bible 
is well known and couHnollly s
udied, a1l honest lninds 
are sufficiently furtified against thc poison of our English 
infidels. 'rhe contrast Lctween thf:} principles and spirit 
üf the gospel and those of onr Blost fan10us unbelic'Ters 
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is quite enough to show which COlues frolH Goù and which 
from the author of all eyi1. 
A.s for the differences between Christians and Christians, 
their cOlnplexion is quite of another nature. In tiUICS of 
perfect peace soldiers luay oftcn quarrel alHongst thcln- 
:;ch'cs ahout the lnerest tritJe; but when the common 
enen1Y is near it is worse than folly if oven seriolls canses 
of disagreenlent are not forgotten frOll} a sense of their 
comn10n danger. 1\ ow l110st of the disputes between 
Christians in this country are either about matters of little 
ÏInportance, or ought, at any rate, to sink into nothing 
when cOlnpared with the far greater points which we all 
hold alike, and the great necù which we have of union 
aUlongst oursch'es. I
or this reason, although w'e are our- 
selvcs Inelnbers of the Church of England, yet, in the 
religious articles of this Ilegister, ,ye intend to avoid aU 
l10tice of the differences ùetween the EstaLlislllnent and 
the great lnass of Protestant Dissenters, except so fal. as 
to show how greatly both sides are apt to exaggerate their 
iinportance, and that, if a wiser spirit prevailed, they are 
no illSnrIllOHlltable obstacles to union. 
In brief
 then, uur priuciples arp those of Christian 
I-lljvrJJl. 'rhese two worùs cOlnprehelld every thing; and 
especially they include a sincere and heal.tJ desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the poor; for nothing has any claÏ1n 
to the title of Christian, if it be indifferent to this 1nost 
ilnportant Christian duty. 'Ve earnestly wish to see great 
ilnprO\-e111ents effected in the coudition of tJ)e poor, both 
bodily and ulentally-we wish to see the In better fed and 
better taught-raised in cOlufort aud independence, and 
knowing how to value these blessings and to ilnprove 
theine 'Ve know t11at thcir actual state in Inany parts of 
the kingdom is most startling; and we know the difficulties 
which beset e,'ery attell1pt to benefit it. IIere too, as in 
everything else, the opposite errors of those two 1110st lnis- 
chie\'ous parties, thc auti-rcf()rBlcrs and the u1tra-reforrnt'rs, 
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ha\'e each, iu nearly equal proportions, increased the evil. 
The anti-refonners hare spoken as if all the sufferings of 
the poor were the result of inevitable necessity, and assert 
that the rich, far fronl being in any degree the cause of 
theI1l, have done their best to relie\re them. ']'he ultra- 
reforIners represent the rich as tyrants and the poor as 
sla\'es, and they speak of them as the natural enemies of 
each other, and tell the poor in plain tenns that all their 
sufferings 
)}ne frolll the oppression of the rich, and that 
it is their own fault if they do 110t at once remedy and 
revenge thenl. Thus one party tries to lull the con- 
sciences of the I'ich, and encourages then1 in their errors 
and neglect; while tIle other appeals to all the bad passions 
of the poor, and disposes theln to regard with suspicion 
e\rery attempt of the rich to do them good, as if it were 
the lnere stratagenl of an enemy. 
l\rnidst all these difficulties we COlnmence our under- 
taláng, confident in nothing so much as in dIe force of 
sinlple truth, and feeling sure, whatever lnay be our ability 
to discover it, that our pursuit of truth will be to the 
utnlost fearless and sincere. For those who may agree 
with us in our principles we either entreat their support 
to this atteIllpt of ours, or if, while appro\-ing of the end, 
they judge the Ineans to be too feeble to effect it, then we 
iu}plore thein, in the nalne of God and of their country, 
to use e\'ery cndeayour to do that thoroughly which, rather 
than leave it undone altogether, we now, with a fnll con- 
sciousness of our many deficiencies, have assayed to 
accomplish. 
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(2.) O
 TIlE SIN KOT TO BE FORGIVEN. 


"'Vhosoevcr shall speak a word against the Son of .:\Iall, it shall ùe 
forgiven hÏ1n; but whosoever shall speak against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world 
to come."-::\Iatt. xii. 32. 


EVERYOne who reads his Bible for the first time, when he 
comes to this passage, asks anxiously, what does it Incan ? 
-what is this sin which shall ne\Ter be forgi\Ten, either in 
this world, or in the world to cOlue? SOI11e who ha\Te 
tried tó explain it haye said that it is a sin wl1Ïch cannot 
be cOlJllnitted now; while others haye lnade theulseh-es 
yery nnhapp
T frorn the fear that they thelllsehTes have conl- 
ll1itted it. liut both are ll1Ïstakel1; for it is a sin which is 
cOlnlnitted unhappily cyery day: but it is 1110st certain 
that they who are afi.aid of ha\-ing cOlnu1itted it are the 
persons, abo\Te all other
, who Inust be innocent of it. 
Christian reader! it can scarccly happen in t1}ese days 
but that JOu ll1ust have heard or read S01l1
 things in the 
course of yonr life unfriendly to the l\Iaster \VhOln you 
profess to ser\Te. Uut it is of great consequence that you 
should be able to distinguish which of these things seelH 
like blasphcl11ies again
t the Son of l\fan and which appear 
to be blasphclnies against the IIoly Ghost. 
By the Holy Ghost, or IIoly Spirit of God, is 1110ant 
God speaking to filen ill such a language that no honest 
mind can lnistake who it is that is speaking. 'Thus lnira- 
t'acles wrought to confinn the doctrine of Christ are said 
to l}ave been wrought by the IIoly Spirit, because by thOl11 
was shown a lIlore than huinan power exerted ill tbf' cause 
of good; and luuch Ulore lnay the 1101.r Ghost bo said to 
be the author of all good desires, good thoughts, and good 
principles, inaslllllch as these all bear luost Inanifestly 
upon thenl the seal of God speaking ill theln. So the 
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IToly Ghost inspired the apostles to deliver those great 
truths which are contained in their epistles, and which 
also COllllllend thclllSeh"es to the thinking n1Ïnd as the 
fruit of a wisdoUl and goodness not less than di \"ine. It 
is Il1anifest, therefore, that although nlÏracles ha\"e long 
siuce ceased, yet that other works of the lIoly Spirit still 
are heing daily wrought, and that in these he Inay be still 
as much as c\"er LlaspheuJed. 
It is then a blasphcluy against the IIoly Spirit when an}" 
luan speaks against Christianity because he cannot bear 
t1Ie purity of its spirit and the wisdoll1 of its doctrines. It 
is a hlaspheln}" against the Son of :àlan only when any 
one froin ignorance, or prejudice, or carelessness, does not 
know what Christianity is, and Spf'

\:s against it under a 
false Ï1npression of its being un[:xourahle to hUHlan yirtue 
and happiness. For instance: in Ilolnan Catholic coun- 
tries, wl
ere the 
cripturcs thelnselyps are not connnonly 
read, a great nlunber of persons speak against the Son of 

lan; and even in Protestant countries it IDay '"ery often 
happen that lnen, not IUH'iug been religiously brought up, 
and taking their Î1npressions of Christianity upon trust, 
nUlY confound it with the abuses of the Establislnnent, or 
with tIle errors or bio'otrv or ser\"ilitv of SOlne of its 
, b 01' ..' 
nlÎnisters, and thus dislike it, not for its good, but for its 
supposed evil. Such unbelief, although showing great 
unfairness, or at any rate, 100st blameable carelessness, is 
yet a very different thing froll1 blasphenlY against the l-Ioly 
G host, because it does not of necessity show any dislike 
of goodness or lo\'e of e\-i1. 
TInt when a UHlll knows what Christianity is, and hates 
it fur that very reason-when he speaks against it, not 
frolll a lllistakell illlpression that it far.ours evils which it 
ill fact condelnns, but because its spirit is pure and Ineek 
and self-denying, and he is lustful, and re,'engeful, and 
selfish, tllen he speaks not against the Son of )lan only, 
but against the IIoly Ghost: he has chosen to lo\"c c\-il 
and hate good, and if good triluuph he 1llllst l)e for l'YCr 
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Iniserab]e. This is not an ilnagil1ary case only-there 
have been, and are, too llHll1Y instances of it; but in iUl- 
puting guilt so dreadful and so hopeless, none but he who 
sces the heart can dare to fix on any particular individual. 

hill there is a use in looking at a picture so terrible. 
In the first place, Inen who, while they attack Christianity, 
show that they really do hate it for its own sake; Inen who 
say that re\'enge is a virtue and sensual indulgence no sin, 
-sueh Inen are not to he feared as dangerous enemies, 
but rather regarded as awful witnesses to the truth of the 
gospel. Far froln their unbelief making against Christi- 
anity, it confinlls it: for the Christian Scriptures say, not 
only that such Inen as these lnay be unbclievers, but that 
they n1ust be so, that they are of necessity blinded to the 
truth, and that this blindness is a part of their punish- 
ment, because "they had pleasure in unrighteousnefois." 
Take up a tract or a paper written by n1en of this kind, 
and if you find in one page that all your bad passions are 
roused and encouraged, that the book is putting you into 
a state of mind which is neithcr good nor happy, hope, 
radlcr than fear, that the next page may contain sonic 
open blasphemy against your Saviour and 11Ís gospel. It 
is all right and fitting that they who love evil should hate 
good; the only,vay in which such wretchcs can honour 
Christianity is by abusing it. 
But for ourselves, Christian }'eader, ,ve Inay draw this 
lcsson, that any allowed carelessness of practice and 111uch 
Inore anyone unchristian 1)1.inciple c]1erished within us 
is sure to weaken aud will in the end destroy our faith. 
A l1lan Inay ruin his power of helieving thp gospel as 
surely as he nlay his power of relishing plain and whole- 
80111C food; indulged bad passions and neglect of (;od will 
as surely destroy the one as a course of drunkenness or 
gluttony will destro) the other. ,And the wickedness and 
un belief hclp eat" h other forward; the l110re wie ked a man 
is, the Jess can he l)clieyp; and the weaker his faith, the 
nlore fcarle

l.\ docs he plungE' into wic]\.cdncs
. Let U
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only lo,'e God and try to please hiu}, and all the iufidel 
boo],:s in the world cannot really hurt us; they 111ay dis- 
turb our under
tandings and greatly affect onr con1fort 
but they will neyer o,Terthrow our faith; for let all the 
doul)ts and difficulties that the 1110st diseased scepticisln 
has e,"cr ilnagined be brought together, and what do they 
all10unt to ? They Inay infinitely darken our prospects of 
happiness, but with the words of Christ and his apostles in 
our hands, so full of wisdoln and goodness, so entirely 
clain1Ïng our adrniration and love, we should still desire 
to li,'e and die Christians, e,Ten if our hopes of eternal 
life werc far more clouded and uncertain than, thanks be 
to God, thcy are in reality. 


[From Ro. 2, 
Jay I-t, l
;H.] 


(1.) It}
l?OR
I. 


I T would not be honest in any public journal to shrink at 
tl1(' present moment froln expressing its sentÏ1nents on the 
great question of ParliaInentary Refonn. \Vhether we 
speak of it or no, our readers will be sure to speak of it, 
and probably to act about it, and we therefore request 
their attention to the following considerations. 
Every luan who gi\Oes a \'ote, or can'Tasses for one, or 
who swells a crowd and joins in a cry either for or against 
Reforlu, ought to be able to gi'Te a reason for his conduct. 
It is bnt a fool's Inoti\Te to do a thing because othprs do 
it; and it is a kna,Te's n1oti\-e to do it because JOu are 
hrihed; and it is a coward's 1l10tive to do it because you 
are afraid to do otherwise. 
For one n1an who is against the Reforn1 BiB there are 
I suppose, taking all Englaud tll1ough, at least ten who 
are in fa,Tour of it. N ow then, speaking first to this n10re 
numcrous class, let each Inan alnongst theln a
k him
elf 
this plain question-" 'Yhy ùo I wish for the )liuisters' 
I
efonll Bin tu he carric{l ?" 
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A general answer would he given readily ellough-'
 Be- 
cause the boroughmongers ha,'e oppressed ns and usurpc<l 
onr rights; and ùpcause the IIouse of COllln10ns ought to 
be cho
cn hy the ]>eople, and not hy a slnall n\1111hC1" of 
Peers or rich Conllnoners, without any regard to the 
hoice 
of th(' IJeupl e at all." N ow I anl not one of those who 
think t1lat a right is to be despised, unless ,,'e can show 
SOUle pra
tica] good deri ,red frOtH it. If it does no 1110rc, 
it relllO\reS the painful feeling of injustice which exists 
where right is denied; and so nlu
h of our happine
s and 
lllisery depends upon our feelings, that I hold it to he no 
sign of wisdolll to treat thell1 lightly. But in political 
ll1atters " Right" is a thing so hard to ùe defined, except 
when it Ineans" a Right gi\.cn hy existing laws," that it 
is generally best to consider not what we haTe a right to, 
but lchat Icill be jòr the good qf Ill(
 nrztinJl; and a right 
that was likely to do no good to the nation, hut a great 
deal of hann, would be a thing which we should do well 
to consider as no right at all. And, indeed, B10st people 
ha\re a notion, whether clearly defined or not, that the 
Rpfonn now so Hluch talked of will do thenl a great deal 
of good-that it will 110t only be the recovery of a right 
but the obtaining of a henefit. The question then is, 
" \Vhat good willllefonn effect for us ?" .And herc I aUI 
afraid that SOlne D1en look for a good frOln it which, I 
be]ie,.e, ne\rer will COlne, and which, I aln sure ought not 
to COlne. There are sOlne persons who talk about" a 
Reforn1ed Parlian1ent renlo\-ing the burdens of the I)eoplc," 
by whic It they tl1Can that the N atiollal Debt will be wiped 
off and the Public Creditor robbed of his property. .K ow 
so long a
 there is such a thing as a notion of right and 
wrong in the world, so long will such an act be rcckoned 
by all good 111cn a shalneless yillany; there is no lig]lter 
word to describe it; it would be as shalneless a yiHaH'y as 
any for which a COHllnon crin1Ïnal was eycr hanged at K cw- 
gate. ,,, e luust 
pcak plainly in this l11attcr-W{\ hold the 
J)cbt to be an enonllOUS llational1Hlnlcu-wc hold the 
ys- 
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ten} of getting into debt as ulorally and politically detestable. 
'Ve hold farther that the contracting our present debt has 
becn one of the greatest causes of all the distress of the 
country. 1\lost earnestly do we 110pe that the systeln of 
luaking war at the expense of our posterity-that is, of 
supporting a war ùy loans, which will be a ruill-stone 
round the necks of our children for 
\-er--win neyer again 
he revi\'ed in England! But it is one thing to feel 
strongly the folly and the cyiJ of rUBning into debt, and 
another to object to pay a debt when once contracted. 
It is not the fault of those who lent their 1l10nf')' to the 
go,"ernlllcnt, in tinles past, that the gO\Tenunent borrowed 
extra\yagantly and spent foolishly. The use or the waste 
of their uloney was our concern, not theirs-they lent it 
to us to do as we pleased with it, and no lnan can ha\Te a 
better title to his land, or to the profits of his trade or 
Jabour, than the fundholder has to the interest or the 
principal of his loans to the country. 
There are other persons, again, who talk of " a Refùnned 
Parliaulent doin{r awa"" with the oTieyance of Tithes" b y 
b J b. , 
which they luean, not lnerely a change in the luanneI' of 
paynlent, but a taking away the paYlnent itself, and apply- 
it to ,-err different purposes. That the enen1Íes of Chris- 
tianity should rf'joice in such a prospect is, of course, very 
natural; but that any Christian should be found to agree 
with them is hardly cOl1cei\'able. For, setting aside all 
questions of abuses in the Church wl1Ïch require correction, 
the point to be considered i
, whether we are aU so well 
taught in Christianity, or so practically obsen.ant of it, 
as to require no regular pro\yision for instructing us, or 
relninding us of its duties; and whether it is not, as in all 
other things, the best way of effecting this object, to nlake 
it the exclusi,
e business of those who are entrusted with 
it. 
Others, again, hope that a Refornled Parliament will 
not plunge the nation into unjust and expensive wars. 
Reform would then indeed be a blessing; but we fear that 
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a popular 110\1s(, of Conlnlo11s would in this respect he llO 
bettcr than the ullrefonned one. It would go to war, 
perhaps, on different grounds and with different encnlie
; 
but he lnust ùe foolish indeed who supposes that a Peoplp 
an: more peaceable and nlore conscientious in their deal- 
ings with foreigners than an Aristocracy or a King. At 
this very 11101nent it is the popular party in France who 
are 1110st eager to begin another general war, and who 
1001i back with the greatest fondness to the victories and 
glories of the reign of Napoleon. 
"But a IlcforIned I>arlianlent wiIllnake bread and other 
necessaries of life cheaper, and will thus ilnprove thc 
condition of the working classes." I have already said that 
the great burden which 'weighs do,,
n the country is th(' 
Debt-and if anyone could find out a Ineans of relie\'ing" 
us froln this honestly, he would deserve the thanks of thp 
whole nation. But how to get rid of a Debt honestly, 
except by paying it, it would puzzle the clc,rcrest 1na11 in 
}"".:ngland to explain to us. To pay the interest of t11(' 
Debt there Blust be heavy taxes; and an English fitrrnpr 
who is taxed heavily cannot seH his corn so cheaply as a 
Prussian or .Åll1erican fanner who is taxed lightly: )'et, if 
we do not buy corn of our own farmers, how are thcy to 
pay their labourers, and how is the agriculture of the 
country to be kept up? I am "ery far froul saying that 
nothing can be done to Inake bread cheaper; but if a 
Refol"ll1cd Parliament consist, as I trust it will do, of wise 
and honest Inen, they will find that there is sOluething 
1110re than corruption and co\retousne
s to Inake the settle- 
ment of the Corn Laws difficult. 
"That then will Refonn do for us? or arc we to think 
that it is all a delusion, and that the people are crying ont 
so loudly for W]lat they fancy to be a cloud full of refresh- 
ing rain, but which will really yield theln nothing hut 
scorching wind and blight? I have said that 1noro is 
expected fronl the Refonn IJill than either can or ought 
to come fro In it ; but it is still a InPHsnr
 of great n
c(':-;sitr 
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and ùf vcry exct'llent pron1Ïse, and if we use the oppor- 
tunit) rightly, it will be a \Tery great and lasting blessing 
to the whole nation. 
It i
 a lueasure of great necessity and great justice. At 
the beginning of things nations are g'enerally very poor 
aud ,?ery ignorant. The Inass of the people are thus easi1y 
governed Ly tI)e few who have knowledge and property, 
and these are very few indeed. In the course of tin1e 
knowledge and wealth spr('ad a little farther, and then a 
larger portion of the people COUle to ha\Te a share in the 
go\?ernnlent. The saIne thing goes on more and nlore, if 
the natural course of events be left to itself, and thus the 
govenllnent becolnes lnore and lnore popular-that is, a 
greater portion of the whole people take a part in it, 
either directly or indirectly. 'V'hen attenlpts are lnade to 
stop this natural progress of things, Itevolutions are the 
consequence; just as if you were to try to dalu up a 
ri,Ter you would lay the whole country under water. Thus, 
about two hundred years ago, when trade had enriched a 
great IHany persons in the nliddle classes of society, and 
books were more COlTIlTIOnly read, and knowledge was tl1ere- 
fore 11lore generally diffused than eyer it had been before, the 
IIouse of COl1nnons began to clailn a greater share in the 
government of the country than it llad before exercised, 
because the House of COltllll0nS consisted of country 
gentlemen, Inerchallts, lawyers, and great tradesUlen, or, 
in other words, of the rÌcllest and luOst enlightened part 
of the nliddle classes. The titne was come for a change, 
and no 11l1man power could stop it; but attelnpts were 
Inade to stop it, and therefore the change was violent instead 
of peaceable, and was purchased at the price of nearly 
seventy years of violent contentions, of a bloody civil war, 
and of the death of thousands of good and brave men, in- 
cluding e\Ten one of our kings. This ought to be our 
warning now-when the tin)e lIas become ripe for another 
change, and the only question is, whether we will haye it 
peaceably, or whether it nlust C01l1e with confusion and 
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blood and aU kinds of wickedness and Iniscry. .,Another 
large portion of the people has so grown in wealth and 
knowledge within the last fifty years, that they clainl a 
greater share in the governlnent; and the present lleforln 
Bill, by destroying what are called the rotten boroughs, 
and gi dng' thc electi \Te franchise to Inany thousands of the 
lower portion of the nliddle classes, the ,"cry portion of the 
people that is ripe for political advancenlent, proposes to 
satisfy this clailll fully and fairly. 
There is a great deal of Ï1nportance in seizing the happy 
n10mcl1t of doing a thing, and not putting it off too long. 
N ow this is just the case with the Refonn Dill, if it be 
passed directly. In spite, of a great deal of loud talking 
and violent writing, I am happy to think that the differcnt 
classes of society are not yet wholly estranged fronl eae h 
other. A nobleman, a country gentleman, or a clergyu1an, 
if they do their duty in t11eir se\reral stations, are not only 
lo\'ed and respected, but are respected more for their yery 
station's sake. There is a titne, and a ycry long one, 
ùuring which rank and riches co\rer all the ,'ices of their 
possessors: this too often changes suddenly to the \
ery 
opposite state, when they render ,'irtue itself unpopular. 
"r e arc at this 1110lnent just upon the Ílun-rank and 
station are fast losing all undeserved and excessi, e 
respect; a little more and they will weigh against a n1an 
instead of for hin1, and the evil spirit of levelling will be 
let loose upon us. Let the Refonn Bill now pass-lead- 
ing, as it surely will do, to a Reforn1 in the Church-and 
the higher classes will have a spur to virtuous exertion 
which ll1ay be a double blessing to theulseh-es anù to the 
country. Influence must henceforth be deserved, not 
cOl1lluanded: but desert can yet win it-and the world 
never yet saw a race of lHen better fitted to win it than the 
nobility and gentry of England, if once roused froln the 
carelessness of an undisputed ascendancy. Let the higher 
classes be thus fully excited to their great and honourable 
dutit>s, and the prospect presented by the Refonll Bin is 
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bright indeed. The House of Comnlons will be purified 
froln that worthless portion of the aristocracy who now 
enter it only from vanity or self-interest-to frank letters 
and write l\I.P. after their nalnes-or to vurchase by their 
vote places for thelnseh-es and their families. It is true 
that it n1Ïght be filled with 111en even worse than these- 
with demagogues of low principles and coarse Ininds- 
with aùventurers, as destitute of fortune as of honesty and 
knowledge-with all that variety of worthless pretenders 
to patriotisln, who have e\Ter inlposed upon the people 
in Inoments of strong excitelnent, when all vileness and 
all folly was forgotten for the sake of a forward loudness 
in the poptùar cause. But this is a breed which flourishes 
only npon the folly of an aristocracy :-tl1e people adn1ire 
these counterfeits because their natural leaders retire in 
pride or in despair fronl the place which they ought to 
occupy. 'Vhen this Bill is carried, and the present ex- 
citement subsides, other Inerits will be looked for in a 
candidate besides his willingness to support Refonn; and 
the services of many good and able Inen will be available 
in a Reformed Parliament whonl, because of their avowed 
opposition to Reform, the people lnllst in the present con- 
test reject. Then there is good hope that the whole fralne 
of our society Inay be exall1ined with a firIn and Inoderate 
hand, and its most glaring evils lessened, if not relno\Ted. 
The adjustlnent of the advantages and disa{h"antages of 
different kinds of property - the striking a balance between 
the political influence gi\Ten by land, and the exemption 
fron1 burdens enjoyed by the fundholder-the rel110val of 
the iniquity and insolence of the galne laws-the inlpro\-e- 
1nent of our crilninal code-the extinction of sla\-ery 
abroad, and the bettering the condition of the poor at home; 
these and other great measurés mar be looked for as 
likely to be discussed in a Reformed Parliament; and if 
the present contest be speedily terminated, they will be 
discussed wisely and l11oderately. I conclude with an ex- 
ample which speaks yolun1es for the wisdoln of speedy and 
K 
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liberal concession to popular clain1s when the course of 
nature renders it at once itnpossible and unjust to rcfuse 
thenl long. The comn10ns at Rome struggled long and 
resolutely with the nobles to obtain the right of bCing 
eligible to the highest offices of the state. They were 
successful, and the nobles yielded in tilne. But 111ark the 
consequence :-when the right was once obtained, the 
comluons continued for a long time to elect only the 
nobles as before, their natural respect for birth and station 
resuming its influence, as soon as it ,vas a tribute freely 
given to real nobleness, anf} not the ,;ubser\'icnce of a, 
slay"e to his n1aster. 


(2.) TIlE BIBLE.-GENESIS. 


" Understandest thou what thou rcadest l"-Acts viii. :
o. 


THE answer given to this question in the story froll1 which 
it is taken 11lust still be the answer of thousands and ten 
thousands of those who haye the Bible in their hands, and 
read it with their eyes and their affections.-" IIow can I, 
unless some man would guide me?" IIo,v indeed can 
they understand a book written so many ages ago, in 
countries unlike to our OWll in e\Tery point of clilnate, 
productions, and Inal1ners, so little illustrated, in its earliest 
l)arts, by any other books of the saUle period, and, in 
111any places, obscure in itself, and rendered n1uch l110re 
so to an English reader by an imperfect translation, 
and by the faulty division into chapters now so uni\rersally 
adopted? 
It is true that a great many conllnentaries and helps to 
the Bible have been l]ublishecl; but still the number of 
Bibles published is llluch greater, and therefore there luay 
be many persons who Inay like even such short renlarks 
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aud explanations on different part.s of the ßil)lc as we can 
finù rOOU1 for in this Register. 
No one needs to he told that the general and peculiar 
character of the Bihle is 'l'eli.qiollS: that is, it speaks of 
what God has done for l11a11, and what luan ought to do 
towards God. It is a religious book, just as a COlnmon 
history of J1
ngland lllay be called a political book; but as 
in a COlnlnon history there are parts which are not poli- 
tical, such as those which give anecdotes of particular 
indi\Tidnals, or which speak of the state of religion or of 
the arts and sciences, 80 there are parts in the Bible which 
are not religious, but tnerely historical; that is, which 
contain stories of Inen and lnanners, such as might he 
found in any other hook, without any particular reference 
to onr relations with God. 
rrhus the book of Genesis is, in its general object and 
character, quite unlike any other history. I t does not 
gÏv"e an account of the most powerfhl king-clonls of the 
world, nor of the first settlement of different tribes of the 
human race in their se\Teral countries, nor of their progress 
in laws, arts, and civilization. Leaving all these things 
aside, as far as its main object is concerned, it looks 
through the earth only for the most lnanifest signs of 
God's presence, and regards only those persons with 
whonl lIe has most vouchsafed to connnunicate. 
It thus begins with the creation of the world-not its 
origin or coming into existence, which are Dle)'e matters 
of natural philosophy, but its creation-" In the beginning 
God created the heayen and the earth." It follows, thpre- 
fore, that if it is He who has ìnade us, and not we ourselves, 
that we are His people, v-holly dependent upon Hiln, and 
in an unnatural state if ever \ve forget Hinl. 
It records the destruction of the inhabited world by 
water, for the wickedness of the inhabitants. The great 
destructions of the earth's surface both by water and. fire; 
the utter extinction of SO]11e species of animals; the reYo- 
lutions in clilnate that ha,'e befallen our globe, and the 
K
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iunnecliate or natural causes which have produced them- 
these are an lnatters of geology, considered in thelnseh.es, 
and as such tIle Bible says nothing about t11eln 8. But 
without tening us at all by wIlat natural causes the deluge 
was effected, tIle Book of Genesis sees in it only the first 
and 1.eal cause, i. e. God. "J, c,.cn I, do bring a flood of 
waters npon the c:arth, to destroy aU flesh." 


[From No. :3, ::\fay 21, 1831.] 


'TIlE BIBLE.-GEXESIS. 
(Continued.) 
AFTER tIlC Flood, wIlat Inay be called our presel,lt world 
began its existence. 'Y'hateyer changes in the earth's 
surface have ta]\:cn place since that tilne ha,re been con- 
fined only to particular districts, or 11 ay (' heen too gra- 
dual to produce a striking effect at anyone period. No 
general destruction has since happened; but the ord{ì}" 
of nature has gonc on, fOI- the ll10st part, regularly. The 
hlnnan Ii_tCe, as a body, have since recei,red no speeial 
lnanifestation of God's will, or of his judgnlcnt, and thcre- 
fore the Hible, as the history of God's rCYl'lations to llUUl- 
Idnd, confines its attention, after the Flood, only to par- 
ticular Ilations or to indi,'iduals, with wholn, alone, God 
did in a special Inanner con1lluulÎcatc. In other words, 
after a brief notice of the dispersion of t1le descendants of 
Noah into the different countries of the earth, the Rook of 
Genesis takes 11p the story of ALrahalll, anù all the 
ren1aining part of it is occupied with the account of his 
Jife, and of the li,.cs of his posterity for the three genera- 
tions next following hin1. 
Abrahaln is cal1ed the Father of t11e Faithful-in other 
words, he stands at t11e head of those who, in all ages and 
all countries, lIa,.e had a rcyea]ed knowledge of God, as 
distinguished froln that knowledge of IIi1n whir h ,ve gain 
a [See S
nnon 1. vo1. vi.] 
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by natural reaSOll. This rc,'ealed knowlcdge was fir
t 
given to llÍs natural descendants, thc nation of Israel; it is 
now given to those who al.C called the heirs of his faith, 
that is to persons, of whatever nation they tnay be, who 
belieye in the God of Abraham, and consider thelnselves 
to be sharers in the promises whic h A brahan1 first recei ved, 
although he was not destined to witness their fufihnent. 
Of these promises, the chief was this, "that in .l\.bra- 
hal11's seed shoulJ all the nations of the earth be blessed." 
It is a pronlÍse siulple, short, and clear, of which we cau- 
not lnistake the lnealling, nor disputc the fulfihuellt. 
Except a few fanatics in wickedness, an then, whether 
be1ievers in Christ or no, will acknowledge that Christi- 
anity has done more to ci,yi1ize the world than allY other 
systenl, religious, political, or philosophical; aHd that it is 
literally and undeniabl) true that frolD an Israelite, a 
descendant of ...lbraharu, allllations haye derived the most 
signal blessings. 
I belie,-e, certainly, that we owe to Christianity SOllle- 
thing e,yen better than ci,yilization: but at any rate, even 
in its lower sense, the prolnise made to ...-\.bral1am is ful- 
filled and fulfilling daily before our eyes; and thus, one 
of God's earliest )"e,"clations recorded in the Bible is to u
 
at this day not a matter of faith, but of }Jositi,ye and certain 
knowledge. 
It was thus declared, that at SOlne fÌ1ture tilDC SOB1e 
person of A.brahaln's descendants should be a blessing to 
the whole earth. It was also said that his descendant.; 
should become a great nation. This was fulfilled once, 
for they were at one time a very gTeat nation ;-and what 
has been often relnarked, they are at this day a nat iOIl, 
though not a great one: which is 1110re than can be said 
of any other people on the face of the earth who were a 
l1ation as early as tbe Jews, and have suffered so 111any 
strange I'evolutions of fortune. 
The Jewish nation, Abrahan1's natural descendants, were 
set apart, aboyc all other nations, to rccei,'c and keep the 
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rc\'ealed knuwledge of God until the tiUIC when that one 
Person :should ri:;e up froB1 aUlong theu} through whonl a.ll 
nations were to be blessed equally. But it should be 
observed, that, while set apart to bc the keepers of re\Tealed 
religion, there was no special interfercncc with their u1Ïnds 
and characters to Illake them fully understand and inlprovc 
it. Certain truths were told them and no 111 ore. Tl'uths 
which JJÛgld indeed hd.\Te led theln to a great many other 
truths, but which would not do so of neces:;ity. And 
though fronl a right knowledge of God we 1Jlay 11la](e out 
perfect1y all our duties to one another, yet it by no u)eaus 
follows that we cannot help Inaking thenl out. Therefore, 
Abraham and 
\.brahalll'S descendants, not having a perfect 
revelation of their duties to thcir fellow Cl"{'atnres di
ti1)ct1y 
g
\-cn to theIn, and not finding it so easy as we n1Ïght fancy 
to J/utke f/teut out for f/teJJISelres frolll what was revealed 
to thenl about God, were in fact no further advanced in 
lUal1Y respects than other nations of the saine period, and 
had no higher notions of n10ral duty in tuany points than 
the heathcns around them. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
if we take the Biblc as we find it, and do 110t spoil it by 
foolish suppositions of our own; if we obscn'c 'lcllal is 
there said to llare been revealed to tlte early patriarchs, 
and do not fancy Ilull (l great delll J/lore }JillSl ha re been 
1"erealed to t!tent, because it is nOlD 'J.erealed to liS. 
"That has becn here said is the key to all the difficulties 
ill the Old Testall1Cnt which hayc becn made so nnlch of; 
and with this relnark I now leave IllY rcadc
's to think i
 
ovcr for thelnseh'es. 


[From No.4, l\Iay 28, 1831.] 


(1.) rII]
 EL:ECTIOXS AND TIlE TOltl]
S. 


\VE arc beginniug at last to breathe frcely after the in- 
tense exciten1cllt of the elections all o,'er thc lángdolll. 
1'he contest has been sharp hut short, and the \ ictor.v of 
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}leform has he en cOlnplete, e\ren beyond the Inost sanguine 
hopes of its 
l(hrocates. But it was a noble principle 
which forbade ROlllans to tritunph over HOInans: the 
pride of conquest anù the ignon1iny of defeat, bad as they 
are in every case, are abo,'"e all to be forborne when our 
adversaries are our countrynlen. 'Ve have been delighted 
therefore to witness the honourable and kinùly feeling 
which has been shown on both sides in some of the late 
elections. It was cheering to see that the manly and 
touching address of 1\11'. Bankes, when resigning the con- 
test for the county, was not lost upon the electol.s of Dor- 
setshire ; and that those of Con1wall, while resolute to give 
tJleir yotes only to a Reforn1er, could still respect and 
regard the ability and virtue of Sir Richard Vy,"ian. 
These things encourage the hope expressed in a former 
number, that, as soon as the struggle was decided, the 
people would distinguish between their honourable and 
conscientious opponents and the 111ere mercenaries of the 
anti-refonn cause, and that they would gladly avail them- 
sehres of the services of the former as soon as the com- 
plcte success of Refonn should enable then1 to do it with 
safety. 
Yet although luany indh-iùuals of the Tory party will, 
as we hope and believe, be Inclnbers of a refonned par- 
lianlent, still it cannot be doubted that, as a party, the 
Tories are, politically speaking, frollI henceforth perpetu- 
any humbled. No 111an, indeed, can foresee what changes 
Dlay be reserved for us in a course of )"ears, and n1any of 
the elen1cnts of Toryisnl Inayagain be seen in the ascend- 
ant: but the old forIn of common English Toryisl11, whe- 
ther in its earlier shape of devotion to Church and I(ing, 
or in its later character of an attachment to Aristocracy, 
is become now a thing of other days-it will influence 
the fortunes of this nation DO Inore. 'Ve confess that 
this total overthrow of an enemy lately so forn1Ídahle has 
wonderfully lessened our hostility towards it. One can- 
not strike a luau when he is down: and it was difficult 
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110t to be softened even towards Napoleon himself when 
he was a prisoner at St. llelena, and to think more of hi
 
actual degradation than of the fearful and systelnatic 
wickedness of his prosperous da) s. ,,,... e can fully trust 
ourselves no,v to sketch the Tory Party of England with 
fairness; and as their poIiticallife is at an end, the follow- 
ing remarks Inay serve for their epitaph. 
'Ve have seen tl1e Tories, at one period of our history, 
strongly opposing a war with France-and at another 
earnestly supporting one. We have seen them, in the 
time of the Stuarts, half coalescing with the ROlnan Ca- 
tholics, and in our own days 1110st strenuously resisting 
them: and yet they ha\re been always perfectly consistent. 
But what they have ne\yer supported are Popular Princi- 
ples-what they have always steadily resisted has been 
Refonn, or, in their own language, "Change." 'Vhen 
France was the great supporter of old established despot- 
ism, both civil and religious, they regarded her with 
fayour ;-when she set up a governlnent founded on revo- 
lution, whether it \vere a republic or a tyranny, they 
struggled against her to the death. Thus again there was 
a period when they were friendly to the Roman Catholics; 
but never havè they shown one spark of fa\'our to the 
Protestant Dissenters. I?rance has been, as "re have 
seen at different tilnes, their friend and their enemy; but 
towards America they have ever shown one unifonn spirit 
of coldness and a\yersion. But two years ago, when the 
Russians were fighting against Turkey, and professing to 
assert the ]iberties of Greece, the Tories with one consent 
maligned their moti\Tes, undervalued their armies, and 
regretted their triulnph :-no\V that these saine Russians 
are fighting against the liberties of Poland, the Tories are 
Inagni(ving their resistless po\ver, and eagerly anticipating 
their victory. 
The dislike of change which lnarks the Tories as a po- 
litical party is in itself one of the nlost uni\Tcrsal feelings 
ill InUn<lll naturc. SOlllC fcw nations llHlY uffcr an cxccp- 
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tion; but, generally speaking, both nations and classes of 
Inen and individuals shrink froln the trouble of alteration. 
Amongst the multitudes who cry so loudly for Political 
lteform, how many are there who dislike all changes by 
which. their own habits and practices arc altered! The 
charge of the style-the change of the weights and lnea- 
sures-Ï1npro\
ements in farming-improvements in ma- 
chinery-nay, in luany cases, itnprovelllents in health, 
cleanliness, and domestic conlfort, are either I'ejected, or 
slowly and unwillingly received by the lllultitude, because 
it requires SOlne trouble, some effort, some interruption to 
their old habits, to adopt thenl, or accommodate thenl- 
seh
es to theln. This C01111l10n feeling the Tories apply to 
political Illatters for this further reason also :-because 
they belong mostly to that class of society who are well 
off under things as they are; and the indolence which 
shrinks fronl the trouble of change has, in their case, 
nothing but a liberal zeal for the good of others which 
could counteract it. But if lnell will endure rags, and 
dirt, and clumsiness, rather than make an effort to break 
t11eir old habits, how much less will they desire an) 
change, when their own actual condition is not one of 
suffering but of enjoyment? 
Another point which marks the Tories as a party, and 
which no less mal'ks a great proportion of those who abuse 
theln the loudest, is their horror of general principles, and 
their adherence to what they call practical, straight-for- 
ward, common-sense notions. This indeed is closely 
connected with their dislike to change: but as it has 
formed a very striking feature of their public policy, it is 
as well to consider it apart. It is this feeling which has 
Dlade thenl so long resist all all1endIllents of our law, 
which has led them to detest free trade and political 
cconoIny, and to delight in a paper currency. It is this 
same feeling which has made e\'en the religious men 
alnongst them so ill fitted to Inake our govcrnlnent and 
our institutions agreeable to the spirit of the Gospel. 
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ï'hey do not find it said in so lnany words in the New 
ï'estal11ent that slavery is a wicked thing, and theref(u'c 
they argue that Christianity does not condemn it. Ilight1y 
understanding that oaths are not in all cascs unlawful to 
ùe tal
('n, they ha\rc never Inade out the general principle 
of Christ's words, nalnely, that to require oaths of nten 
}Jas a tendency to make then1 careless about their bare 
vtol'd-and that therefore it is 1110St hlalnable in persolls 
in authority to ilnpose a single oath without the stronge
t 
l1ccessity; and that it is their dnty to endcayour that in 
time none may be necessary at all. So with "Tars and with 
public measures in general; because frOIH the situation 
of the first Christians the New Te8taulent could not con- 
tain any direct rules upon these 111atters, and because the 
Tories are slo,v in catching the spirit of a system, and 
in applying general principles to particular cases, we ha,-e 
seen religious Tories lnaintaining the Lottery and the 
Game Laws; and we ha\-e 110t seen theln ali,re to the 
wickedncss of war, in ninety-nine cases out of e\-cry 
hundred; nor, while justly inculcating the duty of obe- 
dience on the part of the suqject, haye they he en equa]]y 
a1i\Te to the no less binding duty of a watchful, a sclf- 
denying, and a refonning attention to the public welfarc on 
the part of the go\?enllllent. 
In this loye of the lctter, rather than of the spirit, the 
Tories and the multitude strongly sympathize with each 
othcr. In fact, it is but a COUlmon weakness of our na- 
ture, and they are but exceptions "Tho are free froln it. 
The Tories are but another nalne for the nnlltitude 
amongst the richer classes-the comn10n run of hUlnall 
characters, with their faults and weaknesscs, and also with 
a large portion of their \Tirtues and respectable qualities. 
I ha\?e spoken of their faults-I will as fairly spea]{ of 
their excellencies. As they are slow at impro\-ing upon 
general principles, 
o they are quick, dexterous, and de- 
cided, ill practisillg' the particular thing ùefore tIlcIn. 
'fhey are good in adlnilJi
tration and ill action; so that if 
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',e were li,'ing in a perfect world, or under a perfect po- 
litical system, I should wish to 8ee none but TOlies in 
public stations, whether civil or nlilitary. 
Again, as Inany of our natural feelings are great ob- 
stacles in the way of improvement, so there are many also 
which are far better and lnore ennobling than the Inere 
hard intcllect that despises theln. AUlong these are a l"e- 
spect for noble birth, and the dignity which, even in very 
ordinary 111inds, is often derived frorn the consciousness of 
being born and bred a gentlelnan. 
t1ch also is local and 
patriotic affection, and an attachnlent to naines, customs, 
HIH1 places, around which till1e or association has thrown 
a charnl. Such too is the frank and cheerful love of 
sports-the entire abanctonlnent of the n1Índ at times to a 
state of childlike silnplicity and enjoYlnent-the shrinking 
frolll the pride and pedantry of being eternany wise; 
these are all beautiful points in the character of the Tory 
country gentlelnen, which redeeln a large mass of ignor- 
ance and really blamahle prejudice. In all these things 
the old Church-and-I{ing nlen are a 1110St delightful con- 
trast to the hard and C031"se intellectualislI] or fanaticislll 
of their ad '"ersaries. 
These elcluents of the Tory party are mixed, of course, 
in infinitely different proportions in the individuallllenl- 
bel's of it. J n sonle the good so preponderates, and the 
evil is so qualified by natural ability or moral goodness, 
or circulnstances, that the dread of change is hardly lllore 
than a mere ballast to the zeal for ill1prOVel11ent; the dis- 
like to theories and general principles becolnes only a 
safeguard against extravagant speculations, and against 
the fault of li,'ing in the clouds, instead of doing with an 
ardent spirit the world's daily business. Had men like 
these predominated in the Tory party, ne\7er should we 
ha,Te had our present Refonn Bill, and for the best of all 
reasons-because we never should have needed it. Had 
those pious, wise, nlallly, and liberal TOl"ies, of whonl there 
happily still exist many in England, been able to gi,'c the 
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tone to the general character of Toryisln, I could have 
wished their party to enjoy a perpetual ascendancy as 
]leartily as I now rejoice in its defeat. But the cOlnfort 
is, that the n10re We purify our institutions the Illore safely 
and usefully may we elnploy the Tories to adn1Ïnister 
theIn, as, while their good qualities will be as valuable as 
ever, their faults will be powerless to do mischief. 


(2.) TIlE BIBLE.-GENESIS. 
(Continued.) 
I E
DED l11Y last paper with saying that the key to all the 
difficulties in the Old Testament was to be found ill one 
simple truth-narnely; that the revelation made to tbe 
early patriarchs consisted of sonle particular points, only; 
that although much more 'Jnigltt have been lnadc out froln 
these in the course of tinle, yet that it does not follow 
that it ntllst have been, or 'll"as lllade out; and that in a 
great nlany points therefore the Patriarchs nlay have been 
no better infonlled than the IIeathens around theUl. I 
call this the key to the difficulties of the Old Testaulent, 
because, as all our goodness lnust be judged according to 
our knowledge, we can well understand how Incn 111ay be 
spoken of as good, who lh
ed up to the best light of their 
conscience, even though that conscience nlight hare still 
had much to learn. But if, on the other hand, the Patri- 
archs had the knowledge of Christians, then, unquestion- 
ably, nothing less than the standard of Christian excel- 
lence can be refelTed to in judging of their principles 
and practice. 
I t l1as been lnade an objection to 1\lr. 1\Iidman's IIis- 
tory of the Jews, that he lowers our notions of AbrahaiTI 
by calling him a " Sheik," or " Elllir." A nel indeed so far 
as these tern18 are associated in our minds with " Belief 
in a false Religion," so far ther are unworthily aHd inl- 
properly applicd to the " I,'ather of the l
'aithful." Bnt so 
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far as they lead us to think of a state of society very little 
a(h'anced in its knowledge of the duties of nlan to Inan, 
and e\?en in some respects of the duties of IHan to God, 
-a state of society in which slavery, polrgamy, and pri- 
vate revenge were held to Le perfectly lawful, and whieh 
was accustolned to Inake a very wide distinction between 
false spealáng and false swearing, so far they give us not 
only the truest, but also the 1110St favourable itnpression of 
the lives of the Patriarchs. It is by considering Ahrahan1 
as an Eastern Elnir, and as a luan living in a state of so- 
ciety even less enlightened than that of the East at this 
InOlnent, that we can best appreciate the excellence of his 
ÜÜtl), and the power of the re\'elation of God. That un- 
hesitating submission to God's comlnand which led hilll to 
leave his country and pass all his days as the chief of a 
shepherd tribe; that noble sacrifice of all his dearest 
hopes at the call of his 
laker, which Inade hin} consent 
to offer up his son; that Iningled reyerence to God and 
love to n1an which appear in his earnest intercession for 
Sodoro; an these points, in which the 1110St enlightened 
Christian cannot surpass him, beconle still In ore admirable 
when viewed as showing what the knowledge and love of 
God can effect upon the chief of a wandering tribe, sur- 
rounded by examples of the completest ignorance of all 
duty, both religious and 111 oral a. 
'Thus also in that ])10st famous action of l1Ís life, when 
})e was going to offer up his son as a sacrifice, the principle 
of this great trial was the sanle which bas been applied to 
God's ser\-ants in eyery age, whether they weloe willing to 
part with what they Joyed best on earth when God's ser- 
vice caned for it. But the particular fonn in which this 
principle was conveyed to Abraham was one suited to the 
imperfect loeligious l{nowledge of tllat early period. To 
sacrifice his son as a. burnt offering to God would be to a 
Christian, not an heroic act of self-denying duty, but one 
of Llasphe1110us fanaticisln, which no evidence of it
 being 
a [See" Essay on the InterpretatiOll of Scripture;' yoI. ii. p. .J4C.] 
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a divine command could justify; because it is so contrary 
to the Gospel of Christ, tllat if au "'angel fi'OIlI II ea'.en were 
to bid us do it, we shoull1 Le bound tu reject it with 
abhorrence. E,"en after the Law of 
Ioses had been given, 
wl1Ïch spoke of pan:'nts sacrificing their children as an 
abolnination which God hated, we cannot concci,Te that 
such a mode of trial could ha\re been chosen, since it is 
not 
o lnnch a trial of our faith as an utterly Inaddening 
confusion of our notions of right and wrong, if we are 
forced to belie'-e that God comlnands us to d0 what he 
has himself forbidden. But before the Law, before God 
had declared his abhorrence of human sacrifices, and in 
an age and country where they were resorted to as awful 
proofs of a wish to purchase the fa.ronr of Jfea\-en by any 
sacrifice however costly, the cOllll11and to sacrifice his son 
would be to Abraham distressing but not shocking; it 
would be the call of God to the performance of a most 
trying duty, not the dreadful delusion of a fanatic that 
revelation can be contrary to our uncorrupted conscience. 
But if anyone should think that the lives of the Patri- 
archs are rendered less instructi,-e by being tlnts con- 
sidered, or that it is lowering the early scripture history 
if we speak of the actors in it as of men possessing far 
}f\SS than a Christian's knowledge of right and wrollg; 
nothing, as it seelns to nlC, can be Inore unreasonable than 
such a fear. 'Vhat can be n101'e inst1'ucti\Tc than to trace 
the one great principle of faith in God existing in C0111- 
bination with the Illost different degrees of moral know- 
ledge; yet always so ennohling the character in which it 
dwells as to raise it abo,'e the standard of its own tin1cs; 
and thus to witness in each successi,"e generation that it 
is the true salt of lnunau nature, the Inain elen1ent of its 
l1Íghest perfection? A.nd as for lowering the Scriptures, 
it Inay indeed prevent us frolll superstitiously bestowing 
upon inlperfect goodness that reverence which can be 
safely paid to One alone; but we can ha\'c learnt but little 
of the spirit of the Gospel, if bccause we know Ollr duty 
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more fully than the Pat.riarchs we t11Ïnk ourR('h
es bettc!" 
than they; not considering- that as our clear light is our 
heaviest condeu1nation, so it is their greatest glory, that, 
so long before the sun l)ad risen, they yet, an1Ídst the 
twilight, could keep the right way so steadily. 


[From No.5, June -1, 1831.] 


TI-IE JJABOURERS OF EXGLAXD. 


THE Rcfonn Question has so taken hold of the publiC' 
attention, that the newspapers have scarcely noticed sonle 
fresh causes of wilful fires that ha\Te tal{en place in Kent 
and Sussex, and SOlne \yery painful instances of a mali- 
cious 
pÏ1.it shown towards the fanners in \Viltshire, Ly 
destroying or injuring n.l.rious articles of their property in 
the night-tilne. 
'Vhen the stonn is raging no one can help noticing it; 
but the n1isfortune is, that so few people, when the SUll is 
shining, watch for or think of the signs which warn us 
that the stonn is going to rage. It is only the old and 
experienced sealnan who oùsenres e\"ery threatening ap- 
pearance in the weather, and gets in all his sails in tÏlne; 
while the landsluen on board, seeing nothing but blue 
sky over their heads, wonder what the captain can be 
afraid of. 
'ViII any man say that the causes of all the disturbances 
and crimes of last winter are now renlo\yed? \Vill any 
D1an say that the condition and feelings of the working 
classes are so thoroughly changed, that there is no more 
discontent or bitterness aUlong theIn-or that the rich 
have been so thoroughly awakened that they are no longer 
guilty of neglecting or under,"aluing the distresses of the 
poor r-or is tIle Refonn Bill to work all these nÜracles 
for us,--al1d if so, /tow is it to do them? 
Our object in setting up this Register was to get, if 
possible, to the root of this great eyil-the unhappy situa- 
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tion in which the poor and the rich, the poorer and the 
richer classes, stand to each other. It is lite cvil, the 
great-I had ahnost said the only-c\-il froIn which we are 
suffering. 'Ve want the rich to open their eyes widely to 
the .lact; we ,vant the poor, who feel the fact but too 
keenly, to understand the causes of it. 'Ve want the rich 
to think of SOlne real and good way of curing it; we want 
the poor to think whether the way which they are advised 
to try by their pretended friends is not a false and a 
wir ked one. 
'Vhen I call the great eyil of England the unhappy 

ituation in which the poor and the rich stand towards 
cach other, I wish to show that t11e evil is in our feelings 
quite as rnuch or more than in our outward conùition. 
l\luch greater states of actual suffering have often existed 
in different parts of the world. 'Var, pestilence, and 
actual fan1Ïne haye I"aged in formcr tilnes through this 
very land of ours with a destruction which we now can 
hardly so much as fancy. In many parts of the world at 
this 11101nent, eyen aHowing for difference of cliInatc, the 
poor are quite as ill fed as in England, and far worse 
clothed and lodged. But the great evil in us is, that there 
is so lnuch suffering and so Inuch enjo)'lnellt close along- 
side of each other: that although the poor in other 
countries may be as poor, yet the rich are nowhere so 
rich as in England; that if the one has elsewhere as lnuch 
to suffer, yet the other has nowhere on the face of the 
earth any thing like as 11111ch to enjoy. 
I hayc never had any patience at hearing persons in the 
rank of gentlemen in England cOInplain of the burden of 
taxation. Undoubtedly our taxes are heavy, but they are 
but a cheap purchase-n10ney for the unequalled civiliza- 
t.ion which we enjoy. Perfect freedonl- perfect security 
-unriyal1ed means of conununication-unequalled excel- 
lence in every article ,vhich can nlinister to the cOlnfort of 
life-and the most abundant means of acquiring know- 
ledge and of grati(ving our taste and curiosity; these are 
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the blessings enjoycd in this country Ly an the higher 
and n1Ïddle classes, and the lighter taxation of other 
countries would be but a poor exchange for the infinite 
superioritf of cÍ\-ilization and (;olnfort which the richer 
classes can cOlnInand in England. 
Together with this elljoYlnent-together with the extra- 
ordinary state of refineIl1ent which has flowed frOlll it- 
there exists in the daily sight of it, and feeling the contrast 
of it at e,'ery turn, an enormous mass of poverty and ignor- 
ance. God forbid that I should speak of this ignorance 
proudly or reproachfully! In fact, it is a Inatter of the 
deepest shalne and hUIuiliation to those who have know- 
1edge that so ulany of their fellow creatures should be left 
thus destitute of it. X or by ignorance do I mean only 
an ignorance of what is called book-learning, but an ignor- 
ance of Inankind and of ulany of those pleasures which 
Inen under happier circumstances can enjoy. They are 
ignorant of lnankind, as all people must be who neither 
read, nor travel, nor see a great \-ariety of persons at their 
own honles. The pleasures of poetry and Inusic, of paint- 
ing, of natural scenery, and of a knowledge of the con11non 
objects which we see e\"ery day around us, and of those 
Jaws by which ther are gO\Terned, are either wholly un- 
known to many of the poor, or are at least 1110st imper- 
fectly enjoyed. And the consequence is, that while rich 
and poor all are born with one conllnon nature, yet the 
tastes and faculties of each are so differently culti\Tated, 
that Inany things which the one ITIOst delights in, are not 
at all understood by the other, and are therefore ridiculed 
and despised. 
IIere then are two classes of people in the saIne country 
constantly cOining in each other's way, yet with very little 
sJïnpathy in each other's feelings, or views, or pleasures. 
They cannot understand each other, but yet they can see 
that the one class abounds, while the other is in want; 
that is, there are strong causes why one should, according 
to the wen-known nature of Ulan, envy and {lis]ike the 
L 
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other, and there are very few llloti,res existing to draw 
thenl conlia11y together. And this is an evil wl1Ïch con- 
tinually increases itself; for it is the natural effect of 
wealth to get l110re ,vealth, and of poverty to beCOlne still 
poorer, and the wider the distance is between the outward 
condition of the rich and poor, the wider also will he the 
difference between their notions of things and their feel- 
ings. This goes on for a long while with a daily increase 
of wickedness and Inisery, till the end is at last so dread- 
ful that I gladly turn away my nlind froBI the thought 
of it. 
I lay a particnlar stress upon this separation of tastes 
and feelings betwpen the rich and the poor in England, 
because laIn snre it is the peculiar curse of our stat<:> of 
society. The 11108t hurried view of the state of things on 
the continent nlust at once be struck with the great differ- 
ence in this respect between the rest of E uropc and on1"- 
sel \res. A broad, the rich and the poor approach one another 
lunch 1110l"e near1 y in their habits, Inanners, and in 
any 
of their fa\Tourite amnsernents. The richer classes live 
Illore silnply; the poor have opportunities afforded thClll 
of gaining a taste for the lllore refined pleasures. Nothing 
has given Ine Blare delight than to see the crowds of per- 
sons of every condition who frequent the great botanical 
ganlen at Paris. It is open freely to every body, wit.h all 
its walks, plantations, InUSCluns, and menagerie; and the 
consequence is that the poor take a pleasure and a pride 
in it; and instead of disliking such things as the luere 
amnselnents of the rich, they enjoy theln 
"nIuch as the 
}'ich do; and COUlmon feeling preyputs all that wanton 
ulischief which is so eOlnplained of in England, and which 
is made thC! excuse fè.u. shutting up ëùl our collections of 
pictures allct. other cnrio
ities, and confining then) to the 
rich alone. After what r had seen at the hotanical garden 
at Paris, I was not surprised to hear that the people in tho 
late n:'\ alation respected generally the works of art, allct. 
that :'\lleh things were looked upon really as natioual 
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property which every Iuan l1ad a COlnmon interest in 
protecting. 
This then, such as I have described it, is the state of 
the rich and poor in England. But what has led to it? 
-and what will cure or luend it ? These are two great 
questions, which require a great deal of thought, and 
knowledge, and cahuness to answer properly. And he 
certainly cannot ha\
e anyone of tbese qualities who pre- 
tends that any single cause bas brought about the e\ril, or 
that any single relnedy can remove it. 
I shall go 011 with this subject in a future number; in 
the mean time, if any reader of the Register, who takes 
an interest in it, and whose recollection of his own neigh- 
bourhood goes back a few years, would take the trouble to 
record and send to the Editor a notice of the principal 
changes wbich he has himself noticed in the relations of 
I.ich and poor towards each other, he would confer a 
ser\?ice, not only on this publication but on the country at 
large, by helping to throw light upon the causes of the 
greatest of all evils under which it is labouring. 


(2.) THE BIBLE.-GENESIS. 


(Continued.) 
HAVING set out at some length what I conceive to be a 
principle most important to the right understanding of the 
whole of the Old Testanlent, that the Revelations Inade to 
the Patriarchs were only partial, or 1imited to SOllle par- 
ticular points, and that their conduct must be judged of 
not according to our knowledge but to theirs, I now shall 
in a manner retrace my steps a little, and consider some 
of the particular events recorded in Genesis, beginning 
with the earlier part of it. 
Considering the main object of the Scripture History to be 
that of tracing the religious progress of mankind, or their 
L 2 
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successive relations towards God, the story of the first state 
of Inan, and of his fall, contains all that we could most ex- 
pect to find in it. For leaving out a great many things which 
certainly we should be very glad to know, but which yet be- 
long only to the subject of ordinary history, the story in Ge- 
nesis, following l11an only in his relations to God, de- 
scribes him as being first innocent, and then overcome by 
temptation -as being at first at peace with God, and after- 
wards afraid of Hiln and averse to HiIn-as being at first 
c0111pletely happy, and afterwards l11ade subject to all those 
evils which we know to embitter the life of man at this day. 
I t is very true that there are sOlne things in the first 
chapters of Genesis wlÜc}1 "
e cannot understand, and part 
of it possibly 111ay be a. sort of allegory or parable, of 
which we have not the key; yet, after all, there is lunch 
which is not only intelligible, but which speaks a language 
no less relnarkable than valuable. It is most striking, and 
1110st original, that the first fault of nlan should be de- 
scribed as consisting partly, at any rate, in a desire after 
knowledge, and that this knowledge when gained made 
hin1 feel more unfitted than before for cOlnlnunion with 
God, and lnore anxious to escape out of his presence. 
This is remarkable; for the whole tone and language of 
the Scripture is sensible and l11anly, and ignorance and 
superstition are continuaIly COlllbated and condenlned. 
But unquestionably the Scripture, wbile encouraging to 
the utmost all knowledge that nlay help us to do our duty 
better, does seem 11abitually to discourage the culti,-ation 
of the Inere intellect, as a thing unfitted to our present 
condition in this world. The pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake, and for the lHere indulgence of our intellectual 
appetite, seelns to be regarded pretty nearly in the same 
light with an excessive desire of food for its own sake, for 
the gratification of onr bodily appetite. There is indeed 
this great difference between the two, that whereas our 
bodily desires are too low for us, so the desires of our 
Inincl are too high: the one a goorllnan has outgrown, ùut 
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for the other he is not yet grown enough; and he is told 
to wait with patience 10r that Illore perfect state of being 
when knowledge Inay not only be safely followed, but may 
be obtained in its fun perfection. That this is a true re- 
presentation of what is best for us in our present state is 
to Iny lnind certain; if for this reason only, that no one 
can doubt whether the happiness of a fan1ily, of a neigh- 
bourhood, or of a nation, is best promoted by moral excel- 
lence or by intellectual; or, whether, in plain tenns, he 
would rather ha,-e his son distinguished as a very learned 
Jnan, or as a very good man 8. 
All this 111ay be Inisrepresented, and so rendered false 
and absurd, exactly in the same way as all sorts of super- 

titions ha,-e arisen from over straining the rules of con1- 
Inon sense and of Scripture about our bodily appetites; 
instead of keeping them within proper bounds, men have 
tried to get rid of them altogether, and thus have Inade 
themsehTes ,"ery different beings from what God intended 
then1 to be. So, if a Inan were to destroy his intellectual 
appetite instead of regulating it; if he were to think 
ignorance was good, because knowledge Inay be pursued 
too keenly; if he were to tralnple upon his understanding, 
because SOlne put it as it were in the place of God, then 
he too would act against G od's purposes, and instead of 
becoll]ing good and wise, his ignorance would certainly 
lead hinl into wickedness. \Vhereas what the Scripture 
teaches is, to ha,"e all our faculties and appetites in a 
healthy and vigorous state, but to take care that each 
keeps in its own proper order; for if our bodily appetites 
take the lead o'.er those of our nlÍnds, we become no better 
than beasts; and if our intellectual appetites outgrow our 
affections, and make us forget that we are but put into t1]e 
world to 8er"e God, and do good to nlan, we are changing 
fast into the likeness of devils. 


a U
cc ScnD. Vol. '\'i. The }'all.] 
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(3.) "THE BILL, TIlE 'V"IIOLE BILL, AND 
NOTIIIXG BUT THE BILL." 


ANOTHER week, and ParliaInent will be assembling, and 
the great question of Refonn will be on the eve of passing 
through it triunIphalltly. The tactics of the antirefonners 
were so plainly exhibited before the dissolution, that the 
refonners would indeed be foolish if they were to be now 
unprepared to Ineet them. It was clear that the Tories 
would try to cripple the bill in its passage through the 
committee by altering its nIost effective clauses, or by 
adding others whose tendency would be to neutralize them. 
TIlus the reformers were forced, in self-defence, to Inake 
their ral1ying cry" the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill;" and members have been in several places 
subjected to a close catechism on the part of their consti- 
tuents, as to their sentiments on the partictùar clauses of 
the Bill, because a mere general profession of refonn 111ay 
be only a cloak for the most decided enmity; and a man 
while praising reform in the abstract may by partial ob- 
jections defeat this and every other measure of actual 
refornl which may be brought forward, and thus may try to 
keep things in their present state till we and all our gene- 
ration shall be gathered to our fathers. 
A double duty then is imposed upon the friends of 
reform; they must unite the tactics of parliamentary war- 
fare with the enlarged and uninlpassioned views of men 
legislating for posterity; they must be I'eady, to borrow an 
allusion from the sacred history, at once to fight and to 
build. K 0 divisions amongst themselves must be suffered 
to give the enemy an opening; Jet at the saIne time in 
enacting a great constitutional law it seeU1S unwIse to 
sacrifice a clear permanent benefit for the sake of winning 
a sOlnewhat Inore decided victory at the present InOlnent. 
'l'hey IUUSt tllereforc 11laintain to the death the great prill- 
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ciples of the present Bill, while they endea\'our by certain 

alutary additions to ob\riatc the 1110st weighty objcetious 
to it. 
In the first place, " Schedules A and ß" n)ust hú n10st 
rigorously insisted on Of course to correct unintention3. 
n1Ïstales of dctail is not to depart fron1 then1 but strictly 
to fulfil theln. The principle is that all existing boroughs 
whose population shall exceed 2,000 persons shall return 
at least one n1elnber to Parlialnent. If, owing to Inistakc 
or incorrect doclunents, a town containing Ulore than 2,000 
inhabitants has been entered on scl)edllie A" or one con 
taining Illore than 4,000 OIl schedule B, it is clearly no 
alteration of the Bill, but a strict cOluplying with its en- 
actments, to correct such errors and to give to such towns 
the priyileges which the Bill intended theln to ha,-e. Bnt 
beyond this point we lnllst not yield a hair's-breadth. 
Tlte }'often borvl/.qlis lllliSt be clean cut 0.1f. Proved or 
unpro,-ed corruption has nothing at all to do with the 
matter; for the very existence of these boroughs is, and 
in Illany cases always was, a gross corruption and ah- 
surdity. ",ZVulltnn teinpliS occllrrit Regi" is a IllaxÍIn of 
law never n10re justly pleaded than now, when the King, 
in behalf of hÏInself and his people, is proceeding to chal- 
lenge the boasted prescription of the rotten boroughs, and 
to ren1Ïnd thel}} that no lapse of tilne can bar hilTI froll1 
reclailning his own and his people's lawful rights and 
properties. 
\Vith equal steadiness should we insist on the enfran- 
chiseinent of the se"eral places enuineratec1 in schedule 
C, and on the proposed addition to the nlunber of county 
members. _-\lteration here is not worth the risk of di ,-isiol1. 
The antireformers have sneered at what they call "those 
overgrown watering places, Cheltenham and Brighton;" 
but why should not the natural ach'antage of possessing 
Illineral waters l.aise a town as justly to political Í1nport- 
anee as the natural a(h"alltage of possessing a good har- 
Lour; or why should not Cheltenhan1 derive the saIne 
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distinction as Bath fron1 the same cause? Bath owes it
:o 
corporation, its right of returning nlembers, its abbey 
church, and its ,-ery existence, a
 a city, to its waters: 
why should those of Che1tenham be denied the saIne in- 
fluence? I do not say that the l\linisters may not fairly 
alter or add to t11eir list, if by 80 doing ther find that they 
will only the more effectually fulfil the principle of the 
1neasure; but any objection raised by the antireformers 
should ùe nlet by a decided opposition; because its mo.. 
ti,yes Dlllst ùe suspicious and the chance of exciting differ- 
ences between the friends of Reform is an evil far out- 
"reighing the possible advantage to be deri\ycd fron1 yielding 
to it. 
The third great point in the Bill is the giving the right 
of voting to the 101. housellolders. It has been said that 
strong efforts will be made to raise the standard, and to 
fix it at 201., or at 15/., rather than at 10l. IIerc again the 
friends of reform should strenuously resist such an alter- 
ation. It would not really improye the 11leasnre, but it 
would infinitely lessen its power in satisfying the nlÏnds 
of the people; as it would seem like an abandonlnent of a 
great popular principle in order to conciliate the friends 
of oligarchy. Besides, if the qualification be raised to 
20/., or e\yen to 15/., can tlle disfranchisement of the scot and 
lot voters be then fairly insisted upon? I would say hold 
fast to the 10l. qualification, but gife other qualifications 
besides. Do not in any way narrow the liberality of the 
Bill, but l.ather extend it; and by so doing you will 
supply the only thing in \vhic h it seelns to me to be 
deficient. 
IJy the present schen1c two great portions of the people 
appear to be unreasonably excluded from their just share in 
the national representation-the great body of agricultural 
and rnanufacturing labourers, on dIe one hand, and the great 
lllouied and cOllllllercial interests, including a large Inass of 
the principle and intelligence of tIIC country, on the other. 
I
y the old systcln, so far as the poore
t classes enjoyed 
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the right of voting at aU, they elljoyed it in the worst po
- 
sible Inanner. The agricultu)"al labourers, unless they 
happened to have a 40s. freehold, were universally de- 
pri\-cd of it; whereas, in several instances where it was 
possessed by the populace of large towns, their nUlllbers 
and their physical force gave then1 an undue influence, 
and there was as little freedom in an election for Preston 
as there used to be heretofore in one for Newark. It 
cannot be regretted then that the old scot and lot voters 
are to be disfranchised; but it by no Ineans follows that 
the labouring classes are incapable of exercising any elec- 
ti\re rights at an. Of all things in the world nothing 
certainly is more hateful than a nlob, that is, an assemblage 
of persons at once nUlnerous and tunHlltuollS. But there 
lnay be a lnob of noblenlen as well as a mob of opera- 
tives; that is, it is the natural effect of a crowd, of what- 
ever elelnents it is formed, to excite men's passions, and 
to drown their reason-to put, in short, the worst part of 
our nature uppennost. Bring the labourers of town or 
country together in large bodies, and Jet then1 be excited 
by one another and by the speeches of demagogues, and 
JOU might as well, or even better, trust the election of a 
member to chance, as to the votes of such an assembly. 
But let every fi\-e labourers giye in writing to the constable 
of the parish the nalne of some one inc1i \'idual among 
those who enjoy the elective franchise, whom they or the 
Inajority of then1 thin1i: proper to fix upon as their elector; 
and let him giye one vote for a melnber of padialnent in 
the behalf of these fì ve constituents, in addition to his 
own. It should be prv\"ided that 110 one individual should 
be thus entrusted with more than fiye votes besides his 
own; in other words, that he should not be the elector 
for lJ}ore than twenty-fi,'e persû;]s. The power therefore 
would not be great enough to tempt any lnan to bribe for 
it; and in general it would happen, when the choice was 
thus quietly and cahnly Inade, that the labourer would 
choose as his elcctor the vcry IHan WhOlll he ought to 
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choose: that is, the persoll whose judgment and kindness 
he had learnt 1110st to respect and value in the COn11110n 
concerns of daily life. 
"Tith regard also to the great monied and c01l1mcrcial 
interests, it does seelll to Ine that by tbe provisions of the 
Bill they are likely to be ""ery inadequately represented. 
I t must he a chance, for instance, whether there will be 
any luan in Par1iament capable of understanding and pro- 
perly defending the interests of the India Company, the 
Bank, or the Colonies in general. And I cannot but think 
that it would be ev.ery wa) expedient to relieve funded 
property froln the sort of outlawry under which it labours, 
to recall it within the pale of national society, to suhject it 
to the burdens, and to invest it with the privileges to which 
all property is at once liable and entitled; in other wOl'ds, 
to tax the funds on the one hand, and to give the flmd- 
holders the electi\Te franchise on the other. It is true that 
the rotten boroughs sometimes enabled the great conlnler- 
cial and colonial interests to be represented; but then it 
was accidentally and unequaHy; and, as experience has 
shown, they were open to the nabob of Arcot as well as to 
the India Company-open, in short, to anyone who could 
buy them. A better plan would be to allow the proprie- 
tors of Dank Stock and India Stock to choose a certain nUln- 
ber of representatives for then)sehTes, just as they actually 
choose their directors; and to extend this saIne right to 
such other great comlnercial bodies, whether actually in- 
corporated or no, as from their ÏInportance and fronl the 
general ignorance and indisposition to their interests, nlay 
most require to be heard by their representatives in Par- 
lialnent. This plan has a complete precedent in the con- 
stitution, in the case of the Universities, which return 
members not as mere local bodies, but as corporations for 
the maintenance of learning; and as Duhlin, Oxford, and 
Caluhridge send at once their local members and their 
University menlbers, so London luight return its Inelllbers 
for the City, and it
 1I1elnhl'n
 for the Bank, the India 
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lIouse, &c., without introducing any new principle into the 
Constitution, and with Inanifest benefit, as it appears to 
Ioe, to the character of the national representation. 
Thus would the Ileforlll of the House of COllllllons be 
not only effectual, but would be freed frOln the only serious 
objections to which it is now liable,-that it will lea\-e a 
large portion of the people unsatisfied, and SOlne of our 
most important interests unrepresented. I would zea- 
lously uphold the present Bin, but I would add to it, and 
add to it in a Dlanner that would Inake it at once Inore 
popular and more conservative, by giving to every En- 
glishman such a participation in the electi,.e franchise as 
he may fairly and usefully enjoy, and by providing that 
some of the IUOst important elelnents in our national great- 
ness should find luelnbers in the IIouse of Commons who 
may duly appreciate and understand them. 


[From No.6, June 11, 1831.] 


THE LABOURERS OF ENGLAND. 


SI
CE the publication of our last number, I have hap- 
pened to meet with some other writings upon this subject 
which profess indeed to remedy the distresses of the poor 
in a Inanner sufficiently summary. According to them 
the land belongs to e\rery body alike, and as the poor are 
the most numerous class, it will be perfectly easy for thenl 
to seize their due share of it, and they will have a perfect 
right to do so. 
N ow it is very true that every Christian, and indeed 
every man of common sense and honesty, feels instinct- 
ively that this is robbery, and that robbery can never be 
right. A poor woman gave me, a few weeks since, the best 
and siluplest answer to an such wicked folly: when speak- 
ing of her landlord wantiug his rent, she said quite natur- 
ally that she cuuld nut blame hiln-" for 01("11',Ç nu.n u'lte- 

 , 
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iller to rich or poor." And w]lether t11e writers who preach 
up these doctrines belong to some of those large gaugs of 
pickpockets and thieves which infest London, and are 
thus only recolnmending to others what they are daily 
practising t11clnselves-or whethcr they belong to those 
still more n1Ïserable wretches, who not only are doing the 
dc\'il's service, but confess their Inaster openly, and call 
thcmsel \pes after his name-thcre is no serious fear of such 
preaching gaining many converts. But yet an honest 
n1an, when in great poverty himself, and when seeing 
otJlers around hiln in great comfort, may be sometimes 
sorely troubled and perplexed at tIle sight, and his under- 
standing Inay not find so ready an answer as his con- 
science to a doctrine which his ùistress renders so telnpt- 
ing. I sI10uld be glad therefore to lay the Inatter, if pos- 
sible, clearly before the eyes of such Inen-to explain 
what the right of property is, and 110w it is neither just nor 
expcdient to violate it. 
I t is said that the land belongs to every body. This is 
the original falsehood of the whole doctrine. Nothing 
belongs to everybody; but it either belongs to s01nebody 
or to nobody at all. The air belongs to nobody-the open 
sea belongs to nobody, and for this reason-because man 
has done nothing, and can do nothing, to Inake theln 
better for his use than God Inade thelIl from the beginning. 
'rhe very first day after men were made upon the earth, 
the sea would carr)" ships, and the air would supply them 
with breath, just as perfectly as at this moment. l\Ian has 
had nothing to do with them but to use them as he found 
thenl; and therefore over these God has gi,-en hinl no do- 
luinion-they are not his property at all. But with the 
earth or land, and with all things in it, it is quite different. 
l\Ien were to subdue the earth- that is, to make it by their 
labour what it would not have been by itself; and with the 
labour so bestowed upon it caIne the right of property in 
it. Thus every land which is inhabited at all, belongs to 
sOJllebody-that is, there is either SUlliC one perSOll, or 
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fanlÏly, or tribe, or nation, who have a greater right to it 
than anyone else has: it does not and cannot beloug to 
el:eJ"ybody. But so u]uch does the right of property go 
along with labour, that civilized nations have never SCrt\- 
pled to take possession of countries inhabited only by tribes 
of savages-countries which have been hunted ate/", but 
neyer subdued or culti,'ated. It is true they have often 
gone further, and have settled themselves in countries 
which were cultivated, and then it becomes a }.obbery; but 
when our fathers went to America and took possession of 
the mere lllinting grounds of the Indians-of lands on which 
ITIan had hitherto bestowed no labour, they only exercised 
a right which God has inseparably united with industry 
and knowledge. 
But you Inay say-we know that France does not belong 
to us, nor England to Frenchmen; all that we Inean is, 
that England belongs to every Englishnlan, and France to 
every Frenchlnan. But all that I want to sllow is the 
right of property at all; that is, that some have a greater 
right to the possession of a thing than others; for if this Le 
once allowed, we need not talk any longer about a state of 
nature, as it is foolishly called; we have done with beast's 
nature, and are living according to man's nature-that is, 
according to LA'V and RIGHT, not according to BRUTALITY 
and MIGHT. It is LA'V and RIGHT which say that although 
France produces wine and oil, and England can produce 
neither, yet that Englishmen must either get the wine and 
oil from France with the consent of Frenchlllen, or else 
they must go without them. And it is just the same law 
and right, which say that although N orthunlberlanc1 has 
plenty of coal and Kent has none, yet that the men of 
Kent must either persuade the N orthumbrians by fair 
means to let then1 llav'e their coal, or they must go without 
it; or again, which say that although the soil of Bagshot 
Heath is very poor, and that ronnd about Farnham is yery 
rich, yet that the parishes on Bagshot Ileath Ina}" not touch 
the hops of Farnham without the owners' lea,'e; or again, 
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to corne down a step lower, it is th(' self saIne LA ,y and 
RIGHT which will not let the Ulan who has no land eat the 
com of his neighbour who has land, unless he can per- 
suade his neighbour, either for love or Il10ney, to let him 
have a share of it. 
You n1ay say however further, "we would have the law 
divide all England equally amongst Englisll1nen, and 
surely the law of the land nlay do 'what it likes with the 
land." But the law of the land and the law of property 
are as old as one another, and one of these cannot upset 
the other. The holders of property may doubtless make 
laws about their own property, but those who ha\Te none 
can never make a law about that of others, because the 
law of property is as old as society itself, and if this be 
done away wid1, we go back at once to the state of BRUTES, 
when every man got ""hat he could, and kept what he 
could. As Inen in a savage state may not kill one another, 
because the right to life is as old as the very existence of 
man at all; so n1en in society may not take away property, 
because the right to hold property is as old as the very 
existence of society itself. 
But are persons without property to starve rather than 
lay hands on the property of their neighbours? I will ask, 
in return, what do we think of those dreadful causes in 
which men in the extremity of fan1ine have even killed one 
of their number to be food for the rest ( We cannot 
judge of acts of the last dreadful necessity; but we do 
know tbat the extremest necessity is no rule for common 
cases, and that if absolute starvation be allowed to be 
stronger than the law of property, it does not follow that 
the same excuse should be allowed to distress and incon- 
venience. I will not speak of the right of a starving Ulan, 
or a man with a starving fanÜ]y, to help himself to food if it 
is denied hiln, till I shall know that there are found to be 
any so wicked as to deny it him. But wh&t is to the pur- 
pose to speak of, and what, with God's blessing, I hope to 
speak of, is the wickedness of those who would pPTsuade 
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the poor that poverty, not starvation, Inay be relieved by 
robbery, and the equal wickedness of those, who being 
aware of the poverty of their neighbours, are Jet disposed 
to make no sacrifices to relieve it by means at once rightful 
and effectual. 
l\leanwhile we lllay be assul'ed of this, that as nothing 
less than absolute starvation could justify an attack upon 
the laws of property, so nothing less will ever successfully 
attelnpt it. It is very true that the poor are lllany, and the 
rich cOlnparatively few, and that if all the poor were to 
combine they might not only rob, but lllurder also, if they 
chose it, all the rich. They lllight do this, if tlley would; 
hut they never will have tile will to do it. Any Illan nlight 
kill his neighbour if he chose, but he does 110t choose it; 
for God, although He suffers evil to exist in the world, does 
not allow it to exercise such don1Ínion as this. God no 
Inore allows the lllajority of Inankind to think evil good, 
arid good e,.il, than fIe allows the beasts of the field to 
concert and COIn bine together, to throw off the rule of man. 
As surely therefore as the horses will never use their strength 
to destroy nlen instead of serving them, because it is 
against God's law of nature, so surely will the 11lass of 
mankind ne,.er combine to rob and to Inurder, because it 
is against God's law of hunlan society. The hearts of Inen 
are in His hand no less than the stars of Hea\.en ; and He 
will no more pern1Ìt the one to destroy the social system 
by their vices, than He will let the other derange the order 
of the universe by their irregular wanderings. Therefore, 
if the right of property be founded on justice, and is ac- 
cording to God's will, and necessary to the well-being of 
mankind, as I have shown that it is, it nev'er will be O\Ter- 
thrown; and altllough its abuses will and ought to be 
reuloved, yet it will in itself stand fast till the world itself 

h all perish. 
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TIlE BIßLE.-GEXESIS. 
(Continued.) 
I HAVE said that in the first chapters of Genesis there 
are some tl1Ïngs which ,,"e cannot clearly understand; and 
that parts of then1 luay possibly be a sort of allegory or 
parable, of which we ha,"e lost tlle key. )T et still I ha,-e 
always thought that what is called the Story of the Fan 
illustrates the actual state of the world in SOlne relnarkable 
points Ulore than is cOlllll1only noticed. 
The story literally taken represents the offence of the 
first n1an and ".Olnan to have consisted in eating of a cer- 
tain fruit, which is called the Fruit of the Tree of Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil; and it goes on to state, that one 
consequence of this offence was the sense of JJersolla! 
sllllJJle, that sense of decency which has induced ahnost 
all nations, except some of the lnost ignorant savages, to 
wear at least certain portions of clothing. The account 
further states, that a part of the punishment for this offence 
consisted in subjecting WOlnen to pain and danger in the 
birth of their children, and in imposing upon lnen the 
necessity of perpetuallahour. 
I t is also mentioned-and this is a part of the history 
which is much lnore dwelt upon-that in consequence of 
having broken God's cOlnmandlnents, nlan Lccalue afraid 
of God, and wished to escape frOll1 11is presence; and that 
he was driven out of the Garden of Eden, that he might 
not eat of the Tree of Life and li,-e for e\Ter; for now he 
was not only to labour while he did li,re, instead of 
njoy, 
but his life was after a few years to he at an end, and he 
was to return to the dust out of which he had becn lnade. 
N ow that there are things in this account 'Tery hard to 
be understood is plain to everybody. But looking at the 
whole carefully, it seenlS to show that nlan's first ofit'nee 
was a Jnixtnre of the desir('s of the body with those of the 
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lUÌlld or intellect; that it was longing after sensual plea- 
sures and intellectual power. And our present condition 
in the world secnlS very llluch to throw light upon the 
particular nature of the punishment inflicted. 
1\lr. 1\lalthus has said that men, if left to themselves, 
have a tendency to lllultiply faster than food can be raised 
to nlaintain tlJeIl1. Therefore, the population 111Ust ùe 
checked either by good Il1eanS or bad; either by men's 
own prudence and sense of duty before the evil begins, or 
by distress and various kinds of misery in the end. But 
it has been objected that this is accusing God of mis- 
managing the course of nature, and of putting an evil in 
it which HUlst render happiness here Ï1npossible. The 
account in the beginnin'g of Genesis seems here to step 
in, and to show that this state of things was in fact in- 
tended as a punisllluent; that it was ordered on purpose 
that there sllould be no happiness heloe unpurchased by 
self-denial. The tendency to multiply faster than food 
can be produced, or in other words, to multiply eL1.:CeS- 
sÜ'eZy, seems to be itself a part of the corruption of our 
nature; it is the dominion of the anitnal appetite. I t is 
an evil, doubtless, but one not of God's original design, 
but of Inan's bringing in afterwards. He chose to gi,'e 
llÎs animal passions an unnatural strength and power, and 
he takes the consequence. IIence the sufferings of child- 
birth in women and the necessity of labour in 111an, were 
at once the punishment and at the same time the check 
upon tllÏs evil. If a Iuan l1nùtiplied his children, he HUlst 
ll1ultiply his labours; while, at the same tilne, he was not 
cursed to labour withuut fruit; but the support which he 
could 110t get without working, he yet lllight oùtaill if he 
did work for it-if not in one country, >'et in another-that 
so, good n1Ïght still be brought out of evil; and the very 
necessity of labour always existing, and growing out of tIle 
very lllidst of prosperity and increasing nUInbers, Inight be 
too powerful cycn for 111 an 's indolence and natural feelings, 
M: 
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and Inight force hin1 from the land of his fathers to go and 
subdue and replenish other, even the most distant parts of 
the world. 
So fal' then as Inan's first offence consisted in longing 
afterforbidden anÙnal pleasures, and so nlaking his aninlal 
desires unnaturally strong, so far we see its punislllnent 
in that constant tendency to an excess of population which 
obliges him to constant labour and self-restraint. And so 
far as his offence consisted in longing after forbidden ,in- 
tellectual pleasure, and so making his inteUectual desires, 
his curiosity, and thirst of knowledge in itself, unnaturally 
strong, so far we see its punishlnent in that sentence of 
death and bodily infirn1Ìty which of necessity hunlbles the 
pride and cuts short the inquiries of the wisest. On the 
very verge of strong intellectual exciteluent is madness, 
incurred too commonly by an absence of wholesome con- 
trol over our passions, intellectual as well as bodily-the 
natural termination of restless and selfish desires, whatever 
be their particular kind. And this is a disease wl1Ïch in- 
creases with the increase of civilization; the greater the 
excitement produced by a strong competition in every- 
thing, and by an almost feverish activity both of body and 
mind, the lllore is our reason endangered. 
Thus far then the twofold character of the original 
offence, as recorded in the earliest chapters of Genesis, 
corresponds ,vith what we see now daily before us ;-and 
what is described as having been adjudged as its punish- 
ment is, in fact, in daily operation, and rendering it im- 
possible that this world should ever be a place of perfect 
bodily or perfect intellectual enjoyment. The other effects 
of the Fan, and what is meant by "Death," further than 
the mere extinction of our earthly being, I propose to 
consider hereafter. 
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[From No.9, July 2, lK31 ] 


THE BIBLE.-GENESIS. 
(Continued.) 
IN 111Y last paper I considered those parts of the punish- 
ment of man's first offence, as recorded in the Dible, which 
are matters of daily experience. \Ve all see that we are 
born under a necessity to labour. 'Ve see too that all 
our plans and all our undertakings are cut short by bodily 
decay and death. 
But there is something more in this word "death," ac- 
cording to the Scripture account of it, than the n1ere end 
of our life here: it is spoken of in darker terms than as a 
luere falling asleep for eYer. And this farther sense of 
the term, this worst evil of our natural condition since the 
fall, I am now proposing to consider. 
I said in Iny former paper, that as n1an's first fault seems 
to have consisted in an excessive indulgence of his bodily 
desires, and in an excessive indulgence of his intellectual 
desires, so the punishn1ent was exactly fitted to the offence; 
inasmuch as this world can never be a place of perfect 
bodily or perfect intellectual enjoynIent. But there are 
other desires in man besides those of his body and his in- 
tellect; there are the desires of his spirit, his wish to know 
God, and his desire to be happy with Him, and in IIin1. It 
is very true that in too many of us, as we now are; there 
seems to be no such wish or desire at all; we are too often 
what the Scripture would can, dead to God; yet if we 
argue upon it coolly, such wishes and desires are just and 
reasonable, and in the best men they do exist as a l11atter 
of fact. I call them, therefore, natural, as being required 
by our nature in theory, and actually existing in the best 
specimens of it; although in the COlnn1on and imperfect 
specimens they are wanting. 1'hese desires then after 
(;'od were, by the first sin of Inan, thrown down froln being 
the strongeRt principles in us, to ht\ the ycry feeblest: the 
)1 2 
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desires of the body and the mind quite o\Tcrgre"T thenl. 
This is what Inay he called t1Ie natural effect of the Fa]], 
and it brought with it its own punislllnent; for haying 
ceased to care about God, or to lo,
e IIiln, wc shut our- 
selves out, in a manncr, fron1 the highest happiness of a 
created being, and that which at once ensured imlnortality 
-we undid the relation between us and our 
laker and Pre- 
ser\
er, withdrawing oursehTes froln the care of His provi... 
dence, and subjecting oursehTes to whatevcr fate 111ay 
attend those for wholn His protecting care watchcs no 
longer. 
'Vhat seems intendcd then by the word" death," in the 
Old Testalnent, is principally "a state of final separation 
from God." lIe is no longcr our God, and wc are no 
longer the objects of Hig carc. If there were no God, and 
if all things in the universe were to becoD1e at oncc a 
blank when this mortal life were oyer, death would then 
indeed be 110 IDore than an eternal sleep, and we Inig-ht 
easily train ourselves to regard it with no terror; but as 
God li,.cs for ever, and His power fins the wholc unh"crse, 
death is dreadful on two accounts, first, for what it de- 
pri\TC's us of-an eternity of happiness with God- and next, 
for what it Inay subject us to in an eternity passed with- 
out IIÏ111. 
The very ungodliness then which pre\
ails so cOlnlnonly 
in the world, is the actual seal and assurance of this Il10st 
awful sentenc
 of death. l\ien are too often separated 
from God actually-they believe 110t in IIiln, care not for 
IIiln, are, in short, living without Hitn in the world. They 
are, in the Scripture language, dead and conden1ned 
already, having shut their eyes, and closed their hearts 
against the fountain of light and life. They Ila \
e denicd 
IIim, and are denicd by Hin1. They look upon the uni- 
verse as on a system without a gO\Tcrnor; and to theln it 
will be so for ever. They will probably never know any 
more of God than thcy do now: to them the universe will 
contain nothing wiser or better than themselves. And 
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this now 101' a few years, and with God's creatures given 
therll to enjoy, they find to be sufficiently tolerable; but 
wllcn thcse creatures arc all taken away froni them, WhCll 
left to thclllscl\'es, and to the society of such as thC111- 
selves only, nothing can be conceived so nliscrablc as 
snch a statc-a state of death to every thing good and 
happy, and of the full enjoYlllent of unn1Ïxecl cvil ill 
thelllsclvcs and others for cyer. 


(2.) 


It is with considerable l"cgret that we feel ourseh.cs 
obliged to announce to our readel.s that we must, in this 
present l)aper take our leave of them. 'Vithout troubling 
thcln with luatters of no public concern, the Proprietor of 
the }.":nglishman's Register may sinlply obsel've that the 
expense of continuing it unsupported, and under SOHle 
unavoidable disadvantages, is too serious to be long de- 
frayed by an individual, with a veley uncertain prospect of 
ultimate success. 
At the same time we have nothing to complain of in 
the reception which our Paper has l11et with, and sincerely 
thank our friends for the encouragement they have given 
us. Our main object will be abundantly answered, if, 
from this atten1pt, any thing on the same principles, but 
with bettcr means of ensuring success, may be hereafter 
originated. And we earnestly 110pe to be able ourseh
es 
to do sOlnething still for the great work, on which we 
'Terily believe the existence of civilized society in this 
country does ll1aillly, under God, depend. 
The people want neither to be excited nor insnIted- 
neither to be goaded on by the wickedness of the Reyolu- 
tionists-nor to be disgusted with the suppressions and 
idle cant of those who call themsehyes the conservath-e 
party. Nor )'ct (10 they want the suppressions of another 
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party, who would Ï1npart to them all truth except the 
highest-who would give them aU knowledge, except the 
knowledge of God. They want to be told the truth in the 
fullest sense of the word; and nothing else will ever be so 
pacifying or so enlightening. 
But good men will not unite to tell it them, and the end 
will be that falsehood and error of one kind or other is 
likely to be predominant. In these divided attempts, 
however, to win the People's ear, the party which will be 
luost successful, will, we fear, be that of the Revolution- 
ists; inasmuch as the actual distresses of the poor are so 
powerful an ally to their reasonings. And neither the 
Conservative party nor the Liberals can singly cope with 
theu1; the fonner, fronl tIle suspicion attached to them on 
account of their seeming indifference to all the eyils of 
the present systeln; and the latter, because they ùo not 
take that high ground, on which the direct and monstrous 
wickedness of the re\
olutionary school can alone be ef- 
fectually cOlubated. 
r.rhe writings of this school have been noticed in Par- 
lialu
llt this week, and Sir F. Burdett and 
Ir. Ilulne 
affecteù to speak contenlptuously of their influence. No 
doubt they will have no effect on any good and well- 
infonned mind; but how Inany 
u11ongst aU classes are 
there who are neither good nor well-infonned, ""'hat 
writings could be viler, in every point of view, than those 
of :i\Iarat and IIebert? And their influence certainly 
was short-lived, as may be expected in all similar cases; 
but yet it was no light amount of evil that they effccted in 
the interval. Our children Inay outlive the stonn, but we 
in the nleanwhile, with sonle things perhaps lnore irrepar- 
able than any single one of the fleeting generations of 

ankind, lnay be swcpt away by its violence. 
'Vhat may be done by fair discussion, by meeting, by 
growing intelligence of the poorer classes with real sym- 
pathy, and sincerely labouring to advance it, has bcen 
already beautifully shown by tbe inlprcssiol1 produced on the 
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London l\lechanics' Institute, last winter, by the Lectures 
of Sir R. Wihnot Horton. 'Vhatever good this excel1ent 
person may do in Ceylon, he can ill be spared in Eng- 
land :-and in this, as in too many other instances, it is 
far easier to admire a good exan1ple than to ilnitate it. 
Hel.e, then, we take our leave of our Readers, in the 
earnest hope, that, if no one has been an1used or in- 
structed by the Englislnnan's Register, at least no one 
has been i
jured by it; and that others Inay make the 
same attempt that we have done, with greater ability and 
with better success. 
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[In July, 1831, after the discontinuance of the Englishman's 
Register, Dr. Arnold, on finding that some of its a1'Íicles had been 
copied into the Sheffield Courant by the Editor, 1\Ir. Platt, opened 
a communication with him, of which the following Letters, written 
in the latter part of 1831 and the early part of 1832, were the result. 
-See Life and Correspondence, vol. i. 285. 309.] 
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LETTER I. 


SIR,- I have lately been travelling tIlrough the northern 
and n1ÏcUalld counties of England ;-and though I am ill 
qualified to give you an agricultural report, yet it was im- 
possible not to be struck with the promising aspect of the 
crops, and the generally flourishing appearance of tIle 
country. But I find that views of this kind, whenever I 
see them, affect me with almost as much pain as pleasure. 
One cannot enjoy the beauty which one sees, because we 
know how much of suffering and how much of discontent 
and all evil passions are lurking beneath it. Even when I 
saw the work of han
est going on in full activity, and in 
the most favourable weather, I could not but think of the 
wickedness which out of pure fiendish malice had so often 
during the last winter destroyed the fruits of the earth 
which God had gh
en us, and which perhaps is now pre- 
paring to repeat, on a larger scale, the same atrocities 
agaIn. 
I confess to you, Sir, that when I think 011 this great 
subject,-on the moral and physical state of the English 
labourers, whether en1ployed in agriculture, in manufac- 
tures, or in trade, I grow sOlncwhat impatient of those 
long discussions upon the Refornl Bil], which are engross- 
ing the time, if not the attention, of Parlianlellt. And so 
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widely arc these discussions spread by the public press, 
that this saIne question engrosses the attention not of 
Parlialncllt only but of the nation at large :-it delays 
inquiry into other matters, and prevents those measures 
of precaution or of palliation, which it is dangerous, which 
it nlay be fatal to postpone. \Vhat have we learnt from the 
experience of last autumn and winter? Nothing, I fear, 
in the way of preventing the recurrence of such scenes; 
-the wise and good, they who could and would better the 
present state of things, seem to have learnt nothing at all 
fronl it; but the authors and instruments of evil haye 
learnt much. Upon them, if I am not greatly misin- 
formed, the lesson has been any thing but thrown away. 
At any rate this Hluch is certain, that while nothing has 
been done within the last six months to enlighten and 
Í1nprove the poorer classes, much has been done and is 
daily doing to nlislead and to excite theln; clubs, unions, 
and associations, the eternal curse of society in every age 
and country that has witnessed theIn, are more active and 
more audacious than ever; and the foundations of all 
Inoral and social good are assailed with a vehemence 
,vhich, unhappily, is only to be equalled by the supineness 
or ignorance with which they are defended. 
l\feanwhile, Sir, there is in action one instrument f1.om 
which I hope much, and that is the Provincial Press.- 
l\Iost of the country newspapers which I have seen, seem 
to me to be really independent; to be free fronl aristo- 
cratical influence, and at the same time to be above pan- 
dering to the popular passions and follies, like too large a 
portion of the newspaper press of Londou. There is a 
soberness in their tone which is the thing most essential 
to the directors of public opinion. The people are just 
as much slaves, when they follow blindly the violence and 
faction of an unknown writer in a newspaper, as when 
they are bribed or overawed by property and political in- 
fluence. I wish the people to be really independent ;- 
that is, to think and to judge cahnly for thenlselves ; not 
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to be agitated, and to clalnour without thinking, just as 
theil' fayourite newspaper sets thenl on. I anI a thorough 
friend to knowledge, and, therefore, ] detest excitelncnt 
and violence; for these utterly obscure the trut11, and 
lnake a man ready to talk and act upon every thing, while 
hc knows nothing. 
If you agree with me in these principles, you wilJ, pcr- 
llaps, be disposed to second my endeavours to put then1 in 
practice. I care not whether people agree with me or 
not in all my conclusions, if I can but persuade them 
really to think for themsehrcs, and to consider freely and 
fairly those questions on which they are now no better 
than the 'Teriest parrots and slaves. Far be it frolll me 
to fancy that I can see my way through all the difficulties 
of our social condition; so absurd a vanity would lIlake 
111C unwortllY to occupy the hUl1lblest and sluallest corner 
of any of your colunlns. But if I can only set an exanl- 
pIe of fair and cahn inquiry, concealing nothing, palli- 
ating nothing, exaggerating nothing-if I can lead nlen to 
consider their grievances wisely, as well as to feel them 
keenly-to look into the causes of them, and so to dislniss 
that soreness and fierceness with which they now }.egarcl 
their supposed authors ;-if, in short, I can but in any 
degree Îlnprove tIle temper and sober the judgment with 
which men now study political questions,-neither shaH 
I have written in vain, nor will you, I alll sure, repent of 
the space in your paper which JOu will have allowed Ine 
to occupy. 
I propose to begin then in my next letter with giving a 
sketch of the several causes which haye brought about the 
present relations of the rich and poor towards one another, 
both with regard to their l11utual feelings, and to tl}eir 
outward condition. 
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LETTER II. 


SIR,- Allow me to thank you for the readiness with which 
you have received my first communication, and for the 
kindness with which you have expressed your willingness 
to forward my views. 
If it should please God that the Cholera should I"each 
this country,-if it were to spread through our thickly 
peopled towns and parishes with its usual virulence,-if 
suffering and death were preying upon thousands of our 
population,-you can conceiv"e, Sir, alnidst all the panic 
that would undoubtedly prevail, how luuch we should 
witness also of active and judicious inquiry, and of self- 
denying charity. But above all, great as would be the 
evil, it would not be elnbittered by angry and revengeful 
passions aluongst ourselves. It would arise so clearly 
from causes utterly beyond human power to counteract, 
that the sufferers theIl1selves could attribute their calan1ity 
to no other source than the inscrutable will of God :- 
it would be so great and manifest a scourge that an 
persons would use their best and most vigorous endea,-ours 
to get rid of it. 
Such is the case with the visitations of sicl\.ness; such is 
the case also with the yisitations of fan1Ïne, when they 
arise clearly froln unfavourable seasons. But unluckily 
it is far otherwise with the visitations of poverty. Here 
the sufferers attribute the evils which oppress theln to the 
faults of other men; and as passion is blind, they are apt 
to try any llleans rather than those which can reallyeffcct 
their object, to dcliver thcluselves from their burden. On 
the other hand, they who are cxen}pt froin the visitation, 
instead of regarding it as an evil calling aloud for pallia- 
tion, if not for total cure, are tcnlpted to vicw it too much 
as coming in the natural course of things,-as resembling 
the fevers of auttunn, or the agues of lnarshy districts- 
inconvcniences w]1Ích have happened and will continue to 
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happen-against which it is vain to struggle, and they who 
escape them have only to enjoy their good fortune and 
congratulate then1selves that tliey are not the victÏ1ns. 
The object, then, of e\Tery honest public writer at this 
moment should be to calm and to enlighten the poor; to 
interest and to arouse the rich. 'Ve are afHicted by a great 
evil, not certainly brought on solely by the hand of God- 
like the visitations of pestilence or faminc,-yet brought 
on so far as men have been the authors of it, partly by a 
sort of chance medley, partly through ignorance, and 
partly from the mere indulgence of feelings so unh T ersal, 
and usually visited with so little blame, that no man has a 
right to impute them as a crime to his neighbour. On the 
other hand, the evil is so great, and ignorance and care- 
lessness, however excusable at first, become so deeply 
blameable after warning given, that it will not do to 
regard the actual state of the poor as an una\Toidable 
drawback upon national prosperity,-a drawback which 
11l11st be paid, and which it is the best way to think of as 
little as possible. 
If I do but state ever so briefly the various causes 
which ha\Te brought on our present distrctss, the number of 
matters thus crowded together within a few lines will be 
almost enough to bewilder some readers. But if they can 
scarcely see their way through the subject when laid at 
once before them, how could others, while seeing only tllC 
unconnected parts of it, and without the aid of experience 
to enlighten them, be expected to see beforehand to what 
their conduct was leading? Our present distress is owing- 
First- To the long war which raged through Europe 
for more than twenty years, everywhere deranging the 
state of society, and in England forcing suddenly the 
increase of our population and of our commerce and 
manufactures to an unnatural and therefore mischieyous 
excess. 
Second-To the natural tendency of wealth to become 
}'icher, and of poverty to become poorer; by which trade 
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carried on on a large scale has dri\yen trade on a smaner 
scale out of the Iuarket; hy which the I.ich have been 
enabled to buy property to a large extent, and uften at a 
great advantage; while Inen of snlall fortunes have been 
led to sell, often at a great disadvantage; so that, while a 
larger portion of the conllnunity has been forced to depend 
wholly on their labour, that labour itself, owing to the effect 
of great wealth in encouraging hUInan invention, and thus 
leading to the disco\yery and use of n1achinery, has become 
far less valuable. 
Third-To the effect of wealth in making Inen 1110re 
ali ve to, and more able to procure, il1tellectual pleasures; 
while poverty renders the saIne pleasures at once undesired 
and unattainable; so that the different classes of society 
have been removed to a greater distance fron1 one another, 
have sympathized with and understood each other less, 
and thus have become strangers to each other, too ready, 
I fear, to beconle enemies also. 
Fourth - To the Poor Laws, a beneficent institution,- 
]}annless and even salutary-in a wholesome state of 
society; but fearfully aggravating its cvils when once it 
becolnes diseased, by encouraging a want of forethought 
and exertion in the poor, and accustolning them not to 
look higher than the bare necessaries of life; while, on the 
other hand, the rich are galled by a burden of a compul- 
sory charity, their feelings are hardened, and, accusto111ecl 
to look on their neigh bours as on paupers supported at 
their expense, they lose towards thenl all sense of equality 
and brotherhood. 
Fifth-To the excess of aristocracy in our whole system, 
religious, political, and social; an evil arising from causes 
,vhich run back to the earliest period of our history; and 
,vhich ha\Te tended silently and unconsciously to separate 
the higher classes froin the lower in ahnost eyery relation 
of life. For instance, it is an ellonnous evil, yet one for 
which no one is to blaIne, that the rich anù poor in Eng- 
land have each what is ahnost a distinct language; the 
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language of the rich, which is of course that of books also, 
Leing so full of French words derived from their Korman 
ancestors, while that of the poor still retains the pure 
Saxon character inherited from their Saxon forefathers. 
X ow, Sir, in this brief and cOIllpressed statement there 
is Inatter enough to think upon, for those who are able and 
willing to think instead of clalnouring and indulging mere 
ignorant abuse. These are real and intelligible causes of 
the present distress; but because they do not serve the 
ends of agitators, they are passed over in silence, whilst 
the cllanges are wrung upon the vague words-" Cor- 
ruption," "l\Iisgovenuuent," "Tyranny," "Pampered 
oligarchy," Boroughmongering faction," &c., &c. Truly 
it is hard to decide whether they who use tl1Ïs language 
are more wicked or nlore ignorant; for though their tone 
and spirit abundantly show that truth is not their object, 
yet their excessiv'e shallowness must wholly acquit theu1 
of having discovered it and then wilfully suppressing it. 
But popular principles are too sacred to be abandoned in 
disgust because of the vileness of their adrocates; and I 
hope to labour unceasingly in the great work of social 
reform, notwithstanding the baseness and the folly by 
which it is obstructed under pretence of ad\'ancing it. 


LETTER III. 


SIR,-In tlle month of November last, a paper was found 
one n10rning, affixed to the church in a small parish in 
one of the midland counties, which was at that time, and 
afterwards, perfectly free from any disturbance. The 
paper was of some length; and from some particular cir- 
cumstances, as well as from internal eyidence, it was 
known to be the genuine production of one of the labourers 
N 
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ill the village. I t was so striking, both in Inatter and 
manner, that the clergyn1an of the place read it aloud 
imlllediately to the farmers in the yestry-rooln, and car- 
ried it about afterwards, to shew it to se,"eral persolls in 
the neighbourhood. Alnongst tIle rest he sheweù it to n1e, 
and T read it with very great interest and attention. It 
seelned to lue to be clearly genuine-that is, it expressed 
the real grie\Tances of the labourers of that neighbourhood, 
just as they were likely to feel thenl of themselves, without 
having been influenced and corrupted by the falsehoods 
of the J acobin press. Its complaints, therefore, appeared 
to me to be well worth our serious attention, and they 
celtainly confirmed the views which I had long been 
accustomed to entertain as to the real evils of the labourers' 
condition and their causes. 
This paper said nothing about rents, or tithes, or taxes: 
it complained neither of the squire, nor of the parson, nor 
of the gOYernn1ellt: neither did it cry out against the 
aristocracy, nor speak of the rich as the enemies and 
oppressors of the poor. It set out with saying, that God 
had intended that there s110uld be both I.ich and poor in 
the world, but not that the poor should be so wretched 
and degraded as they were at present. It complained that 
cottages had been pulled down, and cottage gardens thrown 
together and ploughed up, to increase the size of the 
large farnls. It dwelt particularly upon the distance which 
there now was between tbe farmers and the labourers: the 
farmers, it said, do 110t no\v can their labourers into their 
kitchen, and gi\re them a draught of beer, but" take no 
more notice of then1 t"an if flley were dll1Jlb beasts, and 
let them eat their crust by the ditch side, with nothing to 
drink with it but water." And it spoke of the fires which 
were then frequent in so many counties, as of great acts of 
wickedness; but that the fanners Inight certainly expect 
such a judgment on their hard-heartedness, if they still 
persisted in it. It concluded with praying for a blessing 
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upon the clergyman of the parish, whom it described as 
" the good shepherd," who worked in the Church and out 
of the Church to do the people good. 
N ow we see, Sir, that in this paper the grand grievances 
of the labourer are described as twofold: his absolute want 
of cOluforts, in getting only the poorest food, and a crowded 
and miserable dwelling; and his degradation in society, in 
being left to eat his meal in the open air, as if he were a 
dumb beast. The latter of these seemed to have made 
quite as deep an impression on the writer's mind as the 
fonner, and yery deservedly; for a wãnt of kindness is as 
bad as a want food, and to society at large it is far n10re 
nlÍschievous; for it spreads mutual suspicion, and fear, 
and hatred, and makes men ascribe the evils of their out- 
ward condition to the faults of their l1eighbours, and thus to 
think themselves not unfo.rtunate, but aggrieved. There 
is no saying how much nlischief is thus created, and the 
consequences cannot be better s11ewn than by what was 
said in the paper about the fires. The writer, it seems, 
. 
would on no account have taken any part in them, yet he 
could not be altogether sorry if they were to break out in 
his parish; because those who suffered from them seemed 
to him to deserve punishluent. Even a good man could 
go as far as this; and how many are likely to be found in 
eyery parish who would gladly go much farther? 
I will go any lengths with any luan in acknowledging the 
enormity of this evil, and the urgent necessity of correct- 
ing it. But still I know that it has not been brought 
about intentionally, and that it would not have been easy, 
unless they were far better than they are, to hare avoided 
it. It is the consequence of the violent stimulus or spur 
gi\ren to the progress of society in our days, by various 
causes, some good and some bad:- by the long war in 
which we have been engaged, on the one hand; and by 
the increased activity of the human mind on the other. 
We have been living, as it were, the life of three hundred 
years in thirty. All things have made a prodigious start 
N 2 
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togethcr,-or rather all that could l1aye done so, and 
dIose tIlat could not, ha\Tc, therefore, been lcft at a long 
distance behind. 'Vhen an anny 111akes a forced march, 
everyone knows how ilnpossihle it is to Inake all the part& 
of it ach.allce equally. 
The process in its details has been this. The war 
created a great den1alld for e\Tery thing; and t11e other 
countries of }
 uropc, feeling the actual llliseries and tIle 
distractions of war far Dlore than we did, and being cut off 
by our great na "al power and Bonaparte's decrees frOlll 
foreign cOllln1erce,-left us to supply lnuch luore than our 
fair shal.e of it. IJarge fortunes were nlade, and enormous 
sun1S of lnoney brought into circulation; activity and ex- 
travagance were the order of the day. E\
ery lnan in the 
richer and n1Ïddling classes saw around hiln exalnples of 
greater entel'lJrise in all sorts of ways, and of greater luxu- 
ries enjoyed in consequence, than he or l1Ïs father llad 
ever known. 'Ve know ho\v contagious such exanlples 
are, and that in thes(( Inatters no man likes to be left be- 
hind his neighbour. Accordingly, rents were raised, 
wastes were inclosed, fanns thrown together, sman proper- 
ties bought up, new hranches of trade opened, new l1lanu- 
factories set up, new machines invented, and e,Tery hand 
that could be found was pressed into the service of capital, 
either to make it, or to increase it. All was busy and all 
was thriving; and of the quantity of national wealth thus 
created, you and I, Sir, and all tlle higher and nÚddling 
classes are tasting the benefits ;-some, it is true, with 
more or less of a drawback in their increased taxation, but 
still we are enjoying Hlany more conlforts, or luxuries if 
you will, than were enjoyed by our fathers. N or is it to 
be denied that the poor also are deriving SOlne benefit 
from it. Earthenware has succeeded to wood or pewter; 
their wives and daughters can dress better and cheaper; 
and cheap puhlications are lunch more numerous. But 
with the poor it has taken away wit1l one hand more than 
it has given with the other. It is an uniyersal l,tde, whe.. 
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thl-r in ulorals, in knowledge, or ill Inoner Inatters, that 
"notch will }]ut/.:e J1l0re," and that "little Ù; opt to beCOJJ1P 
less." The slnall fanner was driven out of the 111arket by 
the large fanner; the Slnall tradeSlnan by the great one; 
the slHall hOl11e rnannfacturcr, who eked out the produce 
-of his fann or of his labour in the fields, by the spinning, 
vr straw platting, or lace making, of his wife and daugh- 
-ters in the winter e\rcuings, could not stand against the 
united powers of capital and Inachinery. Depri,red of the 
Ineans of selling' any thing else to advantage, they were 
forced to increase the class, already too large, of those 
who had nothing to sell but their labour. But here the 
111ar1
et was becolning overstocked, for the war ended, and 
the denland for e,'ery thing lessened, and other nations. 
were Lestirring tbelllSelyes to supply their own wants; so 
that there was getting less to be done, with lnore hands, 
ancI those wholly without other nleans of support, vying 
with one another to do it. Of course labour fell, for who 
could expect a fanner to pay more for work when he could 
get it done for less? But what was even worse was this, 
that while one half of society was Inoving forward, and the 
other half sinking backward, the distance between them' in 
feelings and habits was continually becollling greater. I 
have often heard gentlen1en speak with much indignation 
of the changed habits of fanners and tradesluen: the 
farnler, they say, keeps his hunters, and his wife and 
daughters dress as finely as ladies, and learn Inusic in- 
stead of n1aking pies and puddings, as formerly; and hence 
it is, they go on, that the labourers are turned out of doors 
to eat by the ditch side, and are treatBd like "(huub 
veasts." I have never heard such language without feeling 
quite as 111uch indignation as those who llsed it; but it 
was direeted not against the tanners, but against thcln- 
seh-es. "Vhat insolence is it, when we ourseh?es are so 
changed from the n1anners of our fathers, when we are so 
lnuch better educated, and enjoy so 11lany more con1forts 
than they did, to cOlnplaill of othcr
 lor having luadc a silnilar 
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advance. I rejoice most heartily in the changed habits of 
the fanners,-if the fact be true,-and I only wish that the 
habits of the labourer had been raised also. The high 
Aristocrat is but echoing the language of the worst J a- 
cobin; except that the J acobin is the more consistent 
of the two. Both would pull ùown the higher of two 
unequal classes, instead of l'aising the lower; but whilst 
the J acobin would reduce all ranks to the lowest leycl, the 
high Aristocrat would reduce all but his own. To both is 
the doctrine of the good and the wise utterly opposed. 
Our business is to raise all, and to lower none. Equality 
is the drean1 of a madman, or the passion of a fiend. Ex- 
treme inequality, or high conlfort and civilization in some, 
coexisting with deep misery and degradation in others, is 
no less also a folly and a sin. But an inequali ty where 
some have all the enjoyments of civilized life, and none 
are without its comforts,-where some have all the trea- 
sures of knowledge, and none are sunk in ignorance, that 
is a social system in hannony with the order of God's 
creation in the natural world,-and which can alone fulfil 
His purposes for man as a reasonable and a spiritual 
being, as capable of serving and glorifying his l\Iaker 
here, and of enjoJ ing with HiIn hereafter an eternal com- 
mUllIon. 


LETTEIl l'T. 


SIR,-.l\Iy last letter has brought me very nearly to the 
threshold of the grand difficulty which besets the whole 
matter of our inquiries; the difficulty of knowing how 
things are to be '}nended. There are Inistakes enough 
afloat as to the causes of our present e\?ils, and yet here 
we have actual facts to investigate; they Inay be tangled 
and confused, it is true, yet we know that as the result is 
before our eyes, a careful tracing of things backwards will 
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bring us at last to the true cause or causes of it. But in 
projecting rClnedies we are in a manner bridging chaos: 
we start from firm ground, but we instantly lose our foot- 
ing, and all becomes uncertain; we may hope, we ma)" 
suppose, fairly argue, and reasonably conclude; but with 
regard to the future we cannot knolo. 
I wish that this view of 1110 case were as vividly present 
to the minds of all political writers, as it luust be to theirs 
who know the most and think the deepest. To read the 
arrogant language of Inany a j ourualist, one would sup- 
pose that they were the very wisest men of their species, 
,vhose clear sight could carry theln with a firm step 
through intricacies w 11ere ordinary persons luust grope on 
their way darkling. But the truth is, that they walk con- 
fidently only because they are so s11ort-sighted as to see 
no obstacles in their path till they actually stumble over 
them. 
Good sheer thorough ignorance is indeed apt to be 
presumptuous and violent, for its only chance of gaining 
credit is by preventing its readers from exercising their 
own reflection and judglnent. 1Vhereas, he who under- 
stands something of his subject, and is really anxious to 
know more, desires nothing so much as a fair and fun 
examination of his statements. He knows that there is 
something at least in them worth attending to; he is aware 
also t11at there 111ay be much that is mistaken; but truth 
being his object, he wants the question to be fairly worked 
out, and he cares very little whether himself or anyone 
else be the lucky man who shall first discover the vein of 
tbe precious ore. If nine-tenths of all that I ha,.e said, 
or may say, were to be entirely n1Ístaken, I should yet be 
perfectly satisfied if its tone and manner had invited my 
readers to think for themselves, and so enabled them to 
COITect my errors. 
I may seem to be going a little out of the way, but it is 
bad eCOnolny of tilne in the end to set out on a journey 
unprepared. Every newspaper, every tract., eyery paln- 
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phlet, nay I dare say every active menlber of a club or aU 
union, has got a renledy at hand for the evils of the tinles. 
There is .l\lr. Owen, formerly the proprietor of the great 
cotton factory at Now Lanark, who would begin with 
society froDl the very beginning, and make us all nlen 
of a different nature from what we are now.. There is 
1\11". Carlile, of the Rotunda, who would make all things 
straight by merely persuading every nlan to get rid of his 
conscience, and labour, talk, write, and fight, if needful, 
to advance his own interest, and gratify his own passions; 
a doctrine, in short, which says in plain English, "eyery 
man for l1Ïtnself and the devil for us all." Others talk 
only of att'1cking "the drones of society;" of Inaking those 
who lh-e ill idleness disgorge the wealth which t11ey are 
daily sucking out of the poor man's labour: and especially 
of stripping parsons, pensioners, and stock-jobbers, by 
which last ten11 
lr. Cobbett 111eans "tllose 1[.110 llare .(jot 
any 1JlOney in tlte funds." Then again others of a dif- 
ferent party cry out for war and a paper currency, to give 
cmploynlent to the poor: they sigh for fresh issues of 
country bank notes, for long credits, and high rents: they 
think, in short, that the process of gettiug drunk is far 
pleasanter than that of getting sober; so they want to 
apply again to the dram bottle. 
] t Inay perhaps be worth while, therefore, to detain your 
readers a little while with a few sinlple reasons, to show 
the groundlessness of those notions which are entertained 
hy many rash and inconsiderate tall
ers. 
In the fir
t place I would prûtest against the extra'
agal1t 
expectation of a rClnedy for all eyils, which sonle entertain 
Ii.oln parlialncntary rcfonn. K ot that I would disparage 
the utility or the iluportance of improvelnents in our rc- 
presentative systeln; but, in the first place, it i
 absurd to 
expect that any syste111 should of itself bring about bene- 
ficial changes. The most perfect plan of representation 
can on1y enable the people, to choose, if they 1l"ill, the 
fitte:-;t per:joll
 to n\pr('
c])t then1; hut if the electors are 
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influenced by pri,-ate and personal considerations, and 
not by public spirit,-if they elect with a "iew to indi,'i- 
dual interest, or the interests of their own particular class, 
in opposition to that of the country, a refonned parliament 
is likely to be as corrupt as an unrefornled; and if the 
luenlbers of parliament show themseh.es selfish and un- 
principled, they will in fact only be the fitter repl'csenta- 
ti,.es of such electors. But, in the next place, supposing 
that Inenlbers are elected on the purest principles, and 
prove worthy of the trust reposed in thenl, they can do 
much indeed, but tIle}'" cannot do all that is desirable 
towards relnedyiug Inany of the national evils. There is 
a great part of theul which, though time and wisdom com- 
bined Inay, I trust, gradually renlOYe, will not adn1Ït of a 
sudden cure by any human skill; and there are, I fear, 
Dlany objects contenlplated by sonle, which no hunlan 
means can ever possibly accolIlplish. No parlianlentary 
wisdoll1, for instance, can at once s".eep away the burden 
of the national debt. It is a debt contracted for Inoney 
which was borrowed and spent in the course of a long and 
costly war; the money is gone and lost for e,.er. 'Ve llÜght 
by wiping off the debt with a wet sponge, ruin the fUl1d- 
holders, and enrich the rest of the nation at their expense; 
but this would be no benefit to the conul1unity, because 
the fundholders are a part of the cOlnnlunity; and it can 
be no benefit to any nation that one half of it should be 
robbed, and the other half robbers. 
'Ve Inay, howe,'er, by judicious frugality, gradually di- 
1uinish the debt; and we can resoh'e never to increase it 
by resorting to the ruinous practice of borrowing. 
But in order to a\.oid increasing the national debt, we 
Blust above all things endea,?our to a,'oid a war. Those 
who honestly (and I believe there are SOllle SUC}1) regard 
war as beneficial on account of its.furn ish ing elnployuzent, 
are under the most Inischie,'ous of all delusions. Those 
wholn war lnaintains and enriches, it enriches at the ex- 
pen::>c of the rest of the COHlllluuitr, and at a far greater 
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loss to the one party than gain to the other. Anù Jet de- 
structive as it is both of life and of capital, I alll per- 
suaded that its disordering and demoralizing effect
 are 
far the greatest part of the e\.ils of war. 
Let it not again be supposed that it is in the power of 
any legislature, however enlightened and upright, and 
zealous to fnHì1 the expectations of n1any an10ng th(' la- 
bouring classes, who seem to think that regulations might 
he established which should secnre to eyery labourer-to 
all that now exist and shaH hereafter C0111e into existence, 
--i. e. to an indefinite llulnber,-wages sufficient at an 
tilnes to enable then1 to maintain thcir falnilies comfort- 
ably. l.'he funds for the support of labourers, whether 
greater or less, cannot in any country be infinite; and a 
law which professes to insure to all who delnand it, whether 
they ,vorkeù well or ill-whether they were few or luan)', a 
cumfortable subsistence, would profess an inlpossibility. 
To corn pel a fanner to employ a certain .fi..t
ed JlllJJlber of 
labourers at a certain rate of wages, 'whether it answered 
or not, would be only unjust; to cOlnpel him to maintain 
nil that offered, would be ilnpossible. I ought not to 
be made to part with all I have; I cannot be nlade to part 
with 1nore than T ha,.e. 
nut I do think that a wise and active legislature may 
do luuch towards mitigating, and in time doing away the 

nfIerings to which the labouring classes are, and long 
haye been exposed in many parts of England. 
The practice of n1aking up wages out of the poor rates, 
which, in the southern parts of England especially, has 
for SOlne tim(' been very pre,-alent, is, in fact, under the 
Jna
k of kindness to the poor, one of the most degrading 
systelns of oppression. 'Vhen n1en are paid, not accord- 
ing to their industry and skill, but according to their 
,vants,-when for the saIne species of labour one n1an 
receiyes only half the weekly wages of the other, not 
l)ecause his work is worth less, but because he is a 

ingle 111an,-we arc 
o far ach anced towards a state of 
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slavery. The slave (like one of the domestic animal:::;) 
being his master's property, recei,Tes, whether the profits 
of his labour be snlall or great, as nluch, and only as much 
as is sufficient to support him in tolerable condition: his 
maintenance is proportioned to 11Ís need, not to his exer- 
tions; and as a necessary consequence of this want of a 
stimulus, he is kept to work by the fear if pUllisllnzent. 
On this, and se,Teral other evils connected with the ll1al- 
adlninistration of the poor-laws, I am happy to say I feel 
confident that the attention of the present 
Iinisters is 
strongly fixed. 


LETTER V. 


SIR,-It has given me great satisfaction to observe, tl1at 
se,Teral of the provincial papers, and aU10ngst the rest the 
1 T oice qf tIle People, ha'le thought my statement of tI1e 
causes of the existing distress and bad feeling amongst us, 
wort11Y to be copied into their pages. It is a sincere 
pleasure to me, quite independent of any personal vanity, 
to find what I really believe to be truth received as such, 
at least to a considerable extent, by ot11ers; and it encou- 
rages me to think, that in suggesting ren1edies or palliati,'es 
for our actual evils, I may also hold a course in which 
other writers, with greater means of doing good tI1an I 
possess, Inay be disposed to go along with HIe. 
But, Sir, if I was Ijght in attributing the evils of our 
social relations to various causes, it cannot be probable 
that the rell1edy is to be sought for ill any single measure. 
I may have Iny own notions, like other men, as to the 
Ineasure most especially called for in the first instance; 
but I am quite satisfied that anyone by itself will be 
totally inefficient towards working any substantial in1prove- 
lnent. Neither Ref o rIll in Parliament, nor elnigl'ation, nor 
lowering the interest of the debt, nor church l.eform, nor 
gi\,il1g the poor allobnents of land, nor spreading kllOW- 
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ledge and a taste for intellectual pursuits al110ng theuI, 
nor yet the abolition of the corn laws and of the tithes, 
for which luany call so loudly,-llone of an thcse things 
will do us any great or real good, unlcss, as the waters of 
bitterness ])a,-e flowed in by so Inany different channels, 
we sct ,'igorously to work at stopping up all the inlets of 
n1Ïschief, on one great systell1, clearly and cOlnprehcnsÏ\'cly 
dc,-iseò, and steadily and perseveringly executed. 
Ii'or, if J IHay be allowed to refcr to IH)" fonncr statell1l'nt 
of the causes of our distress,-the increase of our population 
and of our lnanufactllres to an unnatural excess, which 1 
11a,-c put at the head of these causes, lnigl)t perhaps be 
relic,"ed Ly en1igration, or by hOlne colonies, as they are 
caned, or as some think by the abolition of tithes and corn 
laws; l)ut how will these things affect the n10ral e\.ils of 
our condition? how are they to raise the lnoral and intel- 
lcctual character of the poor, to bring thenl and the rich 
ncarcr to one another? or how will they pre\rent the return 
of the sanle evils, or of othcrs e'-en still worse, in the 
course of a few years, if circulnstances should again fa\'our 
their revi,'al ? Or, again, capital and lnachinery hayc, in 
the way I hayc stated, and when cOll1hined with other causes, 
hclped to depress thc condition of the lahourer; and it 
111ay be thought t1)at to fix a lllaxilllulH of property or a 
IHiniu1Ull1 of wages, or to destroy stean1 engines and 111(l- 
chines of all other descriptions, nlight at ]east cure this 
evil. nut here we should he further still froln our object; 
for though I believe that capital and l11achillery have, 
uude}" actual CirCIlIJISlflllCe.'i, done Inuch hann, yet thc 
fault is not in thcIn, but in those unfa,.ourable circuu1- 
stauces which ha"c drawn evil out of what is in itself 
good. ...\nd thus, to destroy what i
 good in itscH
 and yet 
Hot to l)1cddle with the circunlstances which alone have 
n)ade it in part injurious, would only lea\'e us in a worse 
state than we are in now. So, again, tbe ignorance of the 
poor I111gbt he renloycd by education: but })oW' can you 
really educate a nlé.l1J, unll'
s he and his c(lual:-; iu society 
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go along with JOu, and appreciate the good which you 
would give tlIem? And who can be expccted to desire 
general linowledge and intellectual pleasures, while his 
mere bodily wants are in satisfied ? Yet again-the 
l>oor Laws are and have been i
jurious, owing to otller 
ul!fal'OUNlble CirClnllstances. Should we 111cnd the Inatter 
by striking off the Poor Laws at one sweep? Or would 
not this be an act as wicked as it is utterly impracticable, 
and should not we by so doing deserve all the horrors of 
that genera] convulsion, for which we should ourseh'es have 
given the signal? Lastly, for the evils produced by a 
spirit of ultra aristocracy preraiJing throughout our social 
systeln, Inany, I fear, would think that, for this at least, 
they knew a short and effectual 1.enledy. To overtlu'ow 
the peerage and the church, to divide great properties, or, 
in sllort, to do away with such a thing as a gentleman al- 
together, would strike hOlne, they would say, to the root 
of this n1Ïschief, once and for eyer. It is waste of tÍIue to 
talk of wickedness to a J acobin, for it is the very essence 
of his nature. But setting aside the guilt of such a 
scheme, and granting its practicability, I say boldly that 
on the lowest notions of utilitarian Inorality it 'U'ould /lot 
ansu.er. It n1Ïght if we had as much elbow room as in 
America, aud a population of slares to do all our hardest 
and UiOS! 'irksolne lCOJ'Å.joJ' us: but conceh.e our population 
of fifteen millions pent up in the narrow liInits of this island, 
with society in an utter chaos, all its former landnlarks 
gone, all hitherto respected principles of order utterly 
rooted out, all property submitted to a scramble, and the 
best restraints of our ferocious passions snapped into a 
thousand pieces. No living man can tell, and God forbid 
that we should ha\Te any real cause to speculate, when 
such a sea of troubled waters would ever grow calm, in 
what direction a volcano so fraught with all elelnents of 
destruction might discharge its fury. 'Vhether foreign 
war with all its evils might come as a welcolne relief to the 
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utter n1iseries of domestic anarchy,-whether England 
might renew the carcer of K apolcon, and, after spreading 
the curse of its conquests over E llrope, Inight provoke, as 
he did, a Litter revolution on her own head; or whether, 
fron1 very weariness after civil war, want of eUJployulcnt, 
and their consequences, faIllille and pestilence, had ef- 
fectua1]y reduced the superfluous population, the people 
Inight flr for relief to despotism: this much is certain, 
that the moral and physical condition of the poor (and 
who would then be other than poor?) would be ten tilnes 
n10re miserable and degraded than it is now. 
All these considerations show the enormous difficulty 
of the subject, and should teach us that a great deal of 
knowledge, and a great deal of good judgment, and very 
con1prehensi\re views, and good pril'lciples and good 
temper, are all required in the public men who would 
help us out of our present evils. For instance, to take 
only one question out of many, that of our population, 
110w many yarious opinions exist about it: first as to the 
fact, whether it be excessive or no; and then as to the 
remedies, whether emigration or home colonies are pre- 
ferable, or whether some mere political changes would ef- 
fect all that is wanted. On some of these points, I doubt 
whether anyone is sufficiently well informed; and happy 
sllould I be if I could direct the attention of some of your 
readers, who nlay be far better qualified than I am, to 
the importance of gaining and communicating infornlation 
upon them. I kno\v ho,v nluch I have to learn about 
theln l11yself, and I see that some writers of great narne 
and nluch pretension are exactly in Iny own situation, al- 
though they do 110t appear to be aware of it. 1\ly next 
letter, on population, therefore, will be ,'ery like an honest 
map of an illlperfectl y surveyed country; it will exhibit 
great blanks by the side of spots laid dowu in full detail; 
but how llluch better is this than to do like SOlne of the 
old geographers, "rho fined up from imagination the parts 
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for which they had 110 real authorities; and thus, as far 
as in them lay, perpetuated to posterity the ignorance of 
their own generation. 


L:ETTER 'TI. 


SIR,- It is luore than two thousand years ago that a 
Greek philosopher, Phaleas of Chalcedon, impatient, like 

lr. Owen in the present day, of the existing evils of so- 
ciety, proposed to remedy theln by an equalization of pro- 
perty and of education. Upon the first of these rell1edies 
A ristotle remarks, that a limit set to property is inefficient, 
unless you also set a limit to population. Otherwise, says 
he, your systenl in the first place cannot last, and besides 
you will in the course of a few years have as nluch poverty 
as ever. 'Vi thin our own memory, 1\11'. Godwin, better 
known perhaps as the author of "Caleb 'Villiams" than 
from his work on " Political Justice," repeated the com- 
plaint of Phaleas, and again maintained that the evils of 
society arose from misgovernment, and especially from the 
unequal distribution of property. 1\11'. l\Ialthus replied to 
him as Aristotle more than two thousand years before had 
replied to Phaleas. He said that thel.e was another cause 
at work quite independent of political luisgovernlnent, and 
as powerful in producing evil ;-namely, tI,e tendency of 
population to outgrow tlte lneans of subsistence. So that, 
to use Aristotle's words, a liulitatiol1 of property is nothing, 
unless you can also limit within proper bounds the in- 
crease of population. 
IIere, Sir, you llave in a few words what is called the 
l\lalthusian theory of population; but which, in fact, was 
known to Aristotle and to the philosophers of ancient 
Greece, quite as well as to 1\1r. 1\laltbus. The doctrine, 
howeyer, had long been forgotten in nlodern Europe, be- 
cause, since the days of the ROluan Empire, E l1rope had 
never been fully peopled, and therefore the adyantages of 
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a large population were Inuch mOl.e an object of desire, 
tllan its inconveniences were ll)attcr of alarnl. It had be- 
come a habit wit1) literary Inen to retail the cOlnplaints of 
dIe ROlnall writers upon the decay of the true strength of 
a state, a free and hardy population, and the growth of 
o\'ergrown luxurr anlong the rich in its stead.-And in 
thelll this complaint was reasonable; for, pardy owing to 
long and bloody civil wars, partly to the general buying 
up of 8111all properties by tIle rich, and the elnploynlent of 
sla,-e labour instead of that of free Inen, and partly to an 
unequalled profligacy of manners, the free population in 
Italy was, e,-en as early as the Christian era, exceedingly 
scanty, and every cncouragement was gh-en to the rearing 
of a fan1Ïly, both to iucrease the nun1ber of citizens, and, 
by opening a field for the domestic affections, to bring 
back a more wholesolne state of public 1110rals. 
I have stated thus 111uch to account for the alleged 
novelty of 1\lr. l\lalthus's theory when he first published it; 
although it had been wen known in Greece two thousand 
years earlier. People are not apt to think of the evils of 
one extreme, when they thenlschyes are actually suffering 
frOll1 those of the other; and therefore while Europe was 
under peopled, and labour was sure to finel a good lllarket, 
because there was constant dClnand for it, no one was in- 
clined to anticipate the tilHe when tIle tide \yould turn, 
and \vhen, instead of "ranting IHen to do t11e \vork, work 
would be often sought for in vain to eUlploy the nlen. 
nut though our fathers l1lay well be excused for not au- 
ticipating an evil which they did not fecI, I cannot extend 
the sanle indulgence to those who would persuade theln- 
seh-es that the evil which tIler do feel is not an e,-il, 
because their fathers never c0111plained of it. There are 
generally, it seems, two periods in the history of a nation, 
at which its population is found to press too hardly upon 
its means of subsistence. The first takes place when its 
most ob\yious and first-found resources become insuffi- 
cient; when the sloyenly fanning and careless enjo,yment 
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of the earliest stage of a nation's existence are exchanged 
for a harder industry, a more careful search after other 
and Illore hidden sources of wealth, and the calling in of 
science to quicken the somewhat enfeebled powers of 
nature. .And this period occun.ed in England towards 
the Iniddle of the sixteenth century; when landlords be- 
gan to understand the ,.allle of their land, and to employ 
it in the llIanner which would return thelll the greatest 
profit; when commerce began to be followed up with un- 
accustonled vigour, and when, as the sure Inark of a great 
change working in the state of society, the distress and 
nnn1bers of the poor increased beyond all further example, 
and rendered the 11azardous experiment of the Poor Laws 
WelC0111e and necessary, as they deemed it, to the states- 
Il1en of that generation. Then begins a second period- 
the period of systelnatical Ìlllprovement, so far as the phy- 
sical resources of a nation are concerned, but, unhappily, 
by no means of equal impro\yemeut in the higher points 
of national wisdolll and national virtue. And, therefore, a 
crisis is hastened which otherwise 111ight ne\'e1' ha'?e ar- 
ri\yed: national wealth is enormously increased; but be- 
cause great lTIoral ignorance generallJ? prevails, national 
poyerty increases also. The population thus goes on in- 
creasing too rapidly; because, whilst the high state of 
cOlnmercial activity 011 tlle one hand offers it constant e11- 
couragen1ent, the poor, as no pains are taken to eh
yate 
them, become less and less thoughtful, less and less de- 
sirous of a high state of cOlnfort, and therefore ready to 
lllarry and to raise a fan1Ïly, if tIler have a prospect of the 
bare necessaries of life. Thus, howe\.er skilful1y and 
yigorously a nation's whole resources Inay be called into 
action; however nluch its agriculture lllay be Ì1l1proyed, 
its con1Ulerce extended, its manufactures multiplied; 
still the population is increasing too fast, because there 
is a large portion of the cOlnlllunity whose habits belong 
rather to the first state of society than the second, who 
111arry and ha \ye falnilies as if the earth were still yielding 
o 
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its first luxuri3.nt ahundance for its handful of original set- 
tlcrs, instead of bcing come to that point, when civilization 
Leing nece:--sary to call forth its powers, tnen are ill fitted 
for the state in which they are liying if they are content 
to nlultiply as savages. 
To this second period we are come, and to the tinlc 
when its crisis is 11108t threatening. The great point 
on which I would insist is this ;-that let railways be mul- 
tiplied as they win, or new nlarkets opened for our Inanu- 
factures, or still further ilnproveinents introduced into agri- 
culture, still onr population will continue to be excessÏ\Te 
so long as the wages of labour are low, and the bulk of 
the people depend solely on their labour. And this will 
continue to be the casc, until the habits and tastes of the 
poor can be raised, and they can be taught to look for 
bettor prospects for their children than Inerely keeping 
theln frotn starving. I COlne to the conclusion, therefore, 
that our population requires to be lessened: and I pro- 
pose, in IllY next letter, to consider the different 111CanS 
of effecting this great object thoroughly and pennanently. 


L]
TTER 'TII. 


SIR,-The storm, I trust, has ùlown oyer, and has spent 
its violcnce upon Nottingham and Derby . Your own 
townslllen, I anl glad to see, have kept up their usual cha- 
racter for good sense and a regard to justice in abstain- 
ing fronl such disgraceful outrages as ha\
e been pe11)e- 
trated in the neighbouring counties. Disgraceful and 
atrocious outrages indeed they are, and al most more dis- 
graceful to that portion of the public press which excited 
theln first and then tried to palliate their guilt, than to the 
n1Ïserable ruffians who perpetrated then}. If the friends 
of liberty and the people would save their cause froln utter 
disgrace, they should not gently regret such crimes and 
half excuse theIn, but denounce thel11 with disgust and aL- 
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horrence, and try to bring the actors and abettors of tlunu 
to condign punislul1ent. 
l\Ieantinle, what additional interest is thrown by all these 
disgraceful scenes upon the subject on which I al11 ad- 
dressing yon? "That can more plainly SIIOW how insuffi- 
cient anyone remedy would be to bring things to a better 
state? An increase of work or a rise in wages would do 
nothing for these Derby and N ottinghaln rioters in tIle 
way of nlaking them better menlbers of society: so long 
as they continue in their present state of ignorance and 
deilloralization, they would but eat and drink the Inore for 
the tÍ1ne, without doing any thing to raise their condition 
permanently. And yet, whilst they continue in their pre- 
sent po,"erty, how are they to be enlightened and human- 
ized ? 
Since I wrote the last letter of lHY series, I ha\Te read a 
yery able pamphlet by 1\11'. Richardson, of Haydon, in 

 orfolk, on the general question of the poor laws and the 
emploYlllent of the agricultural population. 
Ir. Richard- 
son thinks that there is no excess of population in the 
agricultural districts; but that l11any l110re hands might be 
profitably employed. He proposes that every county 
should constitute one entire parish, thus 111aking the ll1ar- 
l
et of labour perfectly free within the bounds of each 
county: he would simplify the laws of settle111ents, and 
lnake them settlelnents on counties, 110t on parishes: he 
would provide for the emploYlnent of the principal part of 
the labourers by allotting a certain nUlllber to e\Tery rate 
payer, according to his assessment, gh"ing him, howe\rer, 
the clloice of his n1en: and for the el11ployulent of the re- 
Inainder he would provide by what he calls district farms, 
to be hired by the county; and which })e supposes would 
cover their own expenses by the sale of their produce. 
It seemg to me that there is lIluch good in these sugges- 
tions, and particularly in the plan for doing away with parish 
settlenlents, at present a frightful source of misery. ::\lr. 
Richardson is a practical Ulan, and his opinions are re- 
o 2 
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COlnUlcnded by a large experience. I should be very glad 
to see his refonns adopted, but sti11 I anl clear that the 
mischief lies deeper than his plan alone would reach. 
For granting that rnore hands than are now employed 
might be set to work with ad\Tantage, Jet still the evil is 
not only that many nlen are now out of elIlployulcnt, but 
that those WIlO do work are under paid; and no man can 
ilnagine, when lIe takes into the account the population, 
not of the agricultural districts only, but of the manufac- 
turing, and abo\Te all of Ireland, that the wages of labour 
can materially rise while there is so great a cOlnpetition at 
hand to keep it down. 
The e\ril, Sir, Hes deeper; and it is this. Freedom and 
property are things so essentially united, that to have a 
large free population u./'ully dependent on their labour, 
when that labour is of a sort which every man can per- 
fornI, is of itself a state of things fraught with Inischicf. 
Perhaps sonle of your readers may not be aware that this 
state is one of rare occurrence in the history of th(' world; 
becauso, generally speaking, either the great Inass of 
labourers l1aye been sla\Tes, or else their nUlnbers 11are 
been Inuch below the resources of the country, and their 
1uurket has been so good that industry has enablcd thOl11 
to acquire property. Now when the labourers were sla,'cs, 
their welfare as little entered into the consideration of 
statcsIIlen as that of the brute creation; the happiness of 
tlle notion was never thought to be affected because its 
sla res were oppressed and miserable. In truth this was 
the readiest way of solving the problelu, llow to ensure 
the happiness of civil socicty-- shut out froIn society those 
Wh01l1 it is 1110st difficult to render }lappr, and you can 
then effect rour object easily. 
Slayery, Sir, is justly looked upon with ahhorrence; hut 
it would have IJeen "ell if, when priding oursehTe
 upon 
its extinction, we 11ad considered the new anù IHOSt dif- 
ficult dutie::-, wl1ic h then dc,'ol ,-où upon us. I t is very 
easy to say, " we will not tolerate slayerr," but it is a very 
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different Blatter to know how to untie that knot which the 
systenl of slavery cut in twain sUllllnarily .-Society, if it 
deseITe the natne, must proyide for the welfare of all 
whom it receives into its pale; and we have trtùy learnt 
ii'oln Christianity that it should recei,'e eyery human being. 
'Ve cannot and we ought not to go back, but neither can 
we reluain as we are; for our poor at this moment ha
e 
the name and rights of freelnen, while their outward con- 
dition is that of sla,"es. And this is the case, because we 
have transferred to our free population the notions which 
were entertained of a population of slaves: because la- 
bourers, when slaves, had and could haye no property, we 
have thought it no evil that labourers when citizens should 
be equally destitute. 
It is on this view of the case that I call our present 
population excessi,,"e. I do not doubt that a much larger 
population could be Inaintained in a state of slavery; but 
the question is, whether our present nU111bers are not so 
great as to make it ilnpossible for the labourer to acquire 
property by his labour,-in other words, whether they are not 
so great as to hinder the labourer fronl becoming what a 
free111an ought to be. I may be told that they are not too 
great, if the property be fairly divided: but to this I 
answer that a division of property is no lllore a just pro- 
posal on the part of tbe poor, than it would be just on the 
part of the rich to bring back the poor to their original 
state of slavery. Either of these lneasures would, no 
doubt, remo'-e the particu] ar inconsistencies of our pre- 
sent state, but it would be only by introducing far gl'eater 
injustice and greater ll1isery in the r00111 of it. 
By the law of the land as it no,v is, every poor man 
luay claim from society the lnaintenance of a slave: he 
has a right to be kept frotH star,?ing, as a sla,ye would be 
:kept; and in return society lliay justly claÏ1n his work, as 
it would the work of a slave. TIut according to lny 
notions, society should do l1ìOre than this; it should put 
the poor Ilian, being a freelnan, into a situatiou where IH
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may ]i\Te as a freenlan OUg11t to liye: and I see not 110w 
this can be done, except in one of two ways, either ùy 
what are caned hOlne colonies, or by enligration. This was 
the conrse regularly pursued in ancient tÍ1nes, when our pre- 

ent difficulty presented itself. 'Vhen a large population 
who had fonnerly been sla \res or conquered in war, grew 
up to the condition of freenlf'n and citizens, they werc 
pro\Tided for by being settled on the unappropriated lands 
of the state, or when none of these were to be found, they 
were sent out to be settled in a colony. And this was the 
only way of a\Toiding one of two cvils, each of which was 
then considered intolerable; the existence on the one 
llalld of a free population in beggary; and on the other, a 
total overthrow of society, by dividing the property of the 
old citizens, in order to satisfy these new partners in the 
political finn, who wanted to conle into a share of its pro- 
fits for nothing. But lllY limits warn nle to conclude, and 
what h
s been here stated 111ay afford sufficient nlatter for 
reflection. 


LETTElt VIII. 


SIR,- 'Vhen I spoke in my last letter of the evil of 
ha\"ing the bulk of our population dependent wholly upon 
labour, when that labour was of a sort which every luan 
could perfonn, I said that in our present circunlstances I 
could see 110 other remedy for this cvil except in what arc 
caned IIon1e Colonies, or in en1Ïgration. I anI willing, 
however, to take the expression" IIolllc Colonies," in the 
widest possible sense, and extend it to every lllcaSlue for 
gÏ\rillg the labourer an interest in the soil, whether as a 
tenant or as a proprietor. And I do believe that if these 
and emigration, accolnpallied with other Dlcasures, to be 
specified hereafter, were fairl) tried, there is nothing in 
our present conùition which forbids our cntertainin
 li\rely 
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hopes for dIe restored and much improved welfare of our 
country. 
But I am told that the people cannot bear to hear that 
our population is excessive; they say, that before any are 
turned out for the general good, the resources of the 
country sl10uld first be lllore equally divided; that it is 
only because SOllIe llave too much that others have too 
little. "Thy, Sir, no one talks of turning out any body: 
I ne,-er heard any man dream of forcing people to entt- 
grate, which would be in plain English to transport t!tenl; 
neither is it doubtful that if all persons fared alike, and 
we could persuade one half of the comlllunity peaceably 
to share their property with the other, that there is food 
enough in the island to lnaintain us all till next SUlnnler. 
But it is one tlÚng to encourage the poor to emigrate, and 
another to force them to do it--it is one thing not to be 
overpeopled if an utterly impossible change in society 
were to take place, and another not to be overpeopled as 
society now exists. No doubt hlunan beings might be 
packed much closer in Great Britain than they are now: 
but the real question is, whether such a crowding is prac- 
ticable under actual circumstances, and whether also it is 
desirable; whether, in short, England could 111ake itself 
like J udæa in the tinle of Solomon; and whether, if it 
could, this would be the best means of Inending our actual 
condition. 
I am at a loss to understand how it can be unjust or in- 
hUlnan to say to a man who is here barely able to keep 
himself frOin stan-ing, that we will assist him to go to 
another country, where he may live in comfort, and pro- 
yide sufficiently for hiInself and his family. I know that 
SUCll a proposal Blade to persons in the richer classes is 
not thought a hardship or an i118ult, but a great fayour; 
that fathers are glad to get situations for their sons in 
India, even though they part with then} for such a 
nUln ber of :rears, that they cannot expect to li
e till they 
return. No doubt a parent would rather be able to pro- 
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vide for his son conlfortably at home than send hilll to 
India; but he would lnuc h rather send him to India tlHHI 
Roe llin) live in beggary at 110111e ; and it does 110t occur to 
hinl to ask his neighbour to giye him a piece of his estate, 
rather than that he should ha ,-e to h
ar the pain of part- 
ing. Or if any particular trade be overstocked in any 
town, the Juan who finds hiIl1self best able to support hi)u- 
self by capital previously acquired, does not think himself 
injured if he he ad\'ised to go and look fOl' an opening in 
]Iis trade elsewhere.-It is, indeed, a shocking thing that 
poor Inen 
houlrl be persuaded to elnigrate without know- 
ing anything of the country to which tIley are going-, and 
without having any onc to advise theu) when they get 
there. And this ignorance, I am inclined to think, is one 
of the greatest ohstacles to eluigratjon. No luan likes to 
take a leap in the dark; and emigration is nothing better 
than a leap in the dark, when a man has ne,-el. before been 
ten n1Ïles fronl his own village, when he has no notion of 
distances, and knows not a singlc particular about the 
clÎ1nate, productions, custonls, and manner of living in 
foreign countries. A luere elelnentary knowledge of geo- 
graphy would instantly dispel the yague fears which nlany 
of thc poor now feel unreasonahly: en1Ïgration would thus 
lose its terrors, and their knowledge would not only luakc 
thell1 cease to fear it, but would teac}) thenl ho'v to dcri,'c 
the full benefit of it. 
This is a subject which the Governnlent have taken up, 
and on which I hope they will proceed to act on a large 
scale, as soon as the Refor111 question is once settled. 
You will observe too, Sir, that here, as eyerywhere eIsl', 
the in}portance of increasing" the knowledge of the poor 
forces itself upon us most strongly. Ignorance, indeed, 
lneets us at evel'y turn, as one of the greatest difficulties 
which we hav'e to encounter. 
'Vhat I aUI next going to }Iotice is one proof of the 
mischiefs of ignorance. N othillg is lllore con1nlon than to 
hear people talk of the 1l1ilIiolls of unproducti,.c acres 
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wllÏch are to be fonnd in this island, on which they tell us 
our w1)01e labouring population n1Ïght be advantageously 
settled. It is ilnpossible that persons who talk thus can 
]inow lunch about these unproductive acres. There are 
enough of then1 doubtless in point of extent between 
Cornwall and Northulnberland; your own county, as you 
well l
now, Sir, possesses its full share of theln. I hare 
SOllIctimes thought that the Railways hereafter may do a 
great deal for your nloors, by enabling you to get lime and 
Inanure in sufficient quantities to lnake a cOlnpletely new 
soil in such parts as may be brought into cultivation. In 
this way the enclosure of Hounslow Heath, and the other 
wastes within ten miles of London has been found to 
answer tolerably well. nut the Inoo1's offer three obstacles 
which I do not believe all the Railways in the world would 
ever effectually overcome: the three obstacles of great 
extent, an impl'acticable soil, and a bad cliulate. Sonle 
people seen1 to fancy that because a great lllan.r ncw 
enclosures hare taken place within the last fifty years, that 
therefore the waste lands still rClnaining may also be 
enclosed with advantage. 1'hey forget that what has been 
left was naturally the most iUlpracticable part of the whole 
country; and I speak upon a general knowledge of every 
extensi,-e tract of waste now renlaining in England, when 
I say that alnlost all present difficulties either of soil 
or clÏ1nate, or both, such as to render their culti \ration on 
a large scale in our present state of science a mattcr 
practically hopeless. 
This is quite a sufficient answer to the luere idle talk 
about our minions of unenclosed acres, which some in- 
dulge in who ought to know better. .A.t the saine tinle I 
do not doubt tlIat nluch n1ay be done on a slual1 scale in 
different parts of the country, by allotting portions of re- 
clain1able waste to the poor of particular parishes and dis- 
tricts. And I should like to know whether there does not 
often exist great abuse as to the employnIent of what i8 
called the poor's plot; that is, the ground which was 
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awarded to the poor of the parish at the time of an en- 
closure, in cOlnpensation for the loss of their rights of 
common. I aln afraid that in some instances this land is 
let by the parish officers to a farmer, and even the rent of 
it, instead of being given to the poor, goes partly to eke 
out the poor rates. 
Besides the enclosure of wastes, there is another way 
of giving property to the labourer, namely, by allotting 
him a portion of land for a garden. This is a measure 
which ev'ery one seen1S to approve of; which I know in 
practice to be a source of great benefit to the poor, and 
of great comfort; which, I believe, is daily becoming lnore 
and more adopted, and which I heartily hope will spread 
over the whole country. 
But, what is to be done Ineanwhile for the manufacturer? 
lIe cannot be set to enclose wastes,-and where, in the 
midst of a crowded town, can he get the pleasure and the 
profit of a garden? I-Iow can he be put in a condition to 
acquire property,-or how can life be rendered to him 
son1ething more befitting a Inan and a Christian than it 
too often is at present? This is a question, Sir, wlIich, I 
doubt not, has frequently occun.ed to your n1Ïnd as well 
as to mine; and what is more to the purpose, it is be- 
conle perfectly falniliar to the manufactuI"erS thell1selves; 
and if a good and fair answer be not given to it by others, 
they are but too likely to answer it themselves in a n1anner 
ruinous and disgraceful alike to thel11 and to their neigh- 
bours. 
It cannot be answered, howeyer, without touching upon 
various points, both Inoral and political, in which the evil 
is plain enough, but the remedy seems beyond the power 
of any legal enacbnent, and to rest mainly with the people 
then1seh r es. nut the urgency of the crisis Inay make men 
listen to a statelnent which would have found tl1em deafer 
t}1an the deaf adder, if uttered in the season of apparent 
prosperity. 
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LETTER IX. 


SJn,-It lIas been often said, that there are some prophe- 
cies which tend to enSUl.e their own ftùfilment; and the 
language w}1Ïch I see and hear used eyery day by persons 
perfectly well-intentioned, seems likely to furnish another 
instance of the tlllth of this. People talk as if they ""'ere 
arrived at a period when every thing is to be thrown, as it 
were, into the crucible, and come out again in a new form. 
Not only the details of Governlnent, but the very principles 
on which society is held together, are spoken of as likely 
to be questioned: not only the nlere external constitution 
of the Church Establislllnent, but the foundations of our 
duty to God and lnan are considered as on the point of 
being subjected to a rude inquiry. Now, if lHen accus- 
tom themselves to hold this language, they are assuredly 
helping to bring about the very thing which they fear. 
There never ha\"e been, and neyer will be wanting SOlne 
few wretches, or madmen, who, in their folly or their 
wickedness, would be glad to get rid of every law and 
e\"'ery principle. There are always SOUle to be found who 
have strong personal reasons for thinking gaols a nui- 
sance, and who would be glad to make converts to their 
opinions. But are honest n1en really to stand and discuss 
such questions as this ?--or would it not be the greatest 
possible encouragement to pickpockets and thieves, if we 
were gravely and lllournfully to regret the prospect of 
haying soon to exan1Îne the right of enacting laws against 
them, and to dread the possibility of the speedy repeal of 
all such l.estrictions, after they had been fully subjected 
to the scrutiny of public opinion? 
I proposed to speak of thc state of the Inanufacturer; 
and great need there is of spealáng plainly about it. It 
is in the Inanufacturing towns that we are told to look for 
the s
eds of aU these wonderful changes-in the increased 
knowledge and ilnpro\"cd organization of the working 
classes. I an1 heartily glad to tl1Ïnk that their know- 
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ledgc is increased; and if it were increased a little rnore, 
I sl)ould think their iInproyed organization a great bless- 
ing also. But will any Juan in his senses ten IHe that the 
working classes in any town in Britain have acquired 
knowledge enough to put us all at sea again as to the very 
Inain principles of social, nay even of hUl11an life? 1\11'. 
I.4oudon tell:-: us (I quote front an extract in Jour last 
week's Courant) that the intel1igence of the Birn1Ïnghanl 
workluan is particularly relnarkable. This, he says, is 
owing partly to the peculiar skill which their manufacture 
requires, and partly to the preyalence of school education 
in that neighbourhood. The fonuer cause, no doubt, 
Inakes then} relnarlulbly iutel1igent in luatters connected 
with their own luanufactnres, and gives thCl11 a great faci- 
lity of turning their hand froln one sort of work to another, 
as the state of the Inarket Inay require; and it is owing 
to this that the distress in I3iru)inghaul has ne'
er equalled 
that which has been felt occasionally in the cotton dis- 
tricts in Cheshire and l..4ancashire. It gi,
es thel11 an 
intelligence in Inatters connected with their own business, 
which I ha'
e noticed with high a(hniration, not without 
SOllle shame at nlY own inferiority to theln. But skill in 
the working of Inetals will not gi,-e an acquaintance with 
the far lllore difficult working of society: and as to their 
school education, 
Ir. Loudon ]\.110""S, as 1 know, that 
neither the nature of the instruction gi,'en at what are 
called English schools, nor the time that any W'orkulan 
can spend at then1, are such as to give lÚul lllnch Inoral 
and political knowledge. Or, are they to get this know- 
ledge in after life from newspapers? I an1 sure you your- 
self would be the first 111an to laugh at the utter absurdity 
of such a notion. Do newspapers pretend, or is it their 
business, to give a general 'Tiew of the principles of any 
science? To tell us of past tilues, or of the state uf 
foreign countries? I t is true, they gi,
e us an account of 
passing events in other countries, but they cannot do 
tHore, and how little is this towards giving us an aecnrate 
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knowledge of what is really thought and done in then1! 
And supposing that newspapers could teach a great deal 
1110re t11an they either do or can,-what are the working 
man's opportunities for reading it cahnly, and for thinking 
it over, and properly digesting it in his own n1Ïnd? And 
what pre\yions culthration has his Inind receÏ\red to enable 
it to turn any fresh infonnation to the best account? 
"Then, therefore, I hear so nIuch said of the intelligence 
of the working classes, and of the enlightened state of 
public opinion, I feel very HIuch as I should do if any ill 
judging friends were to o\rerwheltn a cle\Ter and intelligent 
child with compliments, and nlake him think himself as 
wise as his teachers. I should say that these friends were 
taking the very way to hinder hil11 froin ever being as wise 
as l1Ïs teachers,-- by teaching hiln to think so too soon, 
and thus to slacken his efforts, or to nIisdirect then1. I 
anI, indeed, indignant at tlle insolent language in which 
some persons depreciate both the capacities and the know- 
ledge of the working classes, and treat thel11 as if they 
knew nothing and were unable to think for themseh-es. I 
ha\re known quite enough of the working classes to Inake 
111e justly Íll1patient of such foolish and inlpertinent lan- 
guage as this. But it is one thing to speak of then1 as 
ignorant and incapable of judging about politics, and ano- 
ther to suppose them capable of disproving principles 
established by the general consent of the best and wisest 
of Inen, or to say that they can possibly judge as well 
upon subjects which they have not fully studied, as those 
who ha\ye a hundred tiules greater knowledge and experi- 
ence. A ssuredly we lllay learn a great deal, even on 
political subjects, from the working classes: I never talked 
with an intelligent I11an amongst them, I ne\'er read any 
of their speeches at public Ineetings, or of their writings, 
without deriying SOlne instruction froI11 then1. But take 
e,-en 
Ir. Cobbett, with all his extraordinary natural abili- 
ties, and the great ad\rantages which he has had in later 
life; and who can only Le put on the sanle grounds with 
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the working classes as far as regards his original defects 
of education. 'Ve all know how cleverly l\fr. Cobbett 
writes; but to talk of hiIn as an oracle of political or moral 
wisdom would be ludicrous. And he is so violent, and, I 
fear, so little scrupulous, that some may attribute man r of 
his most absurd assertions,-such for instance, as that 
England was formerly more populous than it is now,-to 
a wilful intention to deceive. . But, in truth, I do believe 
that it is sheer ignorance; not indeed honest or excusaLle 
ignorance, for no luan ought to write about a question 
without learning the facts of it,-but yet a ,.ery natural 
ignorance in a cle,-er luan who has been ill educated;- 
who has read little, and has never been taught how to 
digest and appreciate properly what lIe has read. 
I do not know whether the mechanics of Sheffield are 
likely to do Ine the honour of reading this letter. I wish 
they may, for I aln sure that they will have the sense to 
allow the truth of my state1nent, and I am not afraid of 
their suspecting me of any aristocratical pride in saying it. 
God knows that I bave not a particle of any such feeling, 
-and that my most earnest wish is to see the working 
classes raised in e\Tery thing, that there may be one hearty 
feeling of brotherhood between us all. But to flatter 
theln is to insult theIn, and we seem now to be in sonIC 
danger of overvaluing their knowledge and judgnlcnt, just 
as, for a long time, they were undervalued. As long as 
they listen readily to anyone who appeals to their pas- 
sions, and turn away from him who addresses their reason, 
so long must they necessarily remain half instructed; for 
truth can only be attained by overcoming prejudice, just 
as virtue can only be attained by the conquest of our 
selfish passions. 
I ha\re been led on by my subject, for it is an iInportant 
one, and one which falls directly in Iny way. It will not 
do to be run down by the cry of ignorant men, merely be- 
cause they have a numerous body of hearers and disciples. 
And as to mere physical force, I have no n10re fcar of its 
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triulllphing over truth and justice, than I have of the brute 
creation rising in rebellion against mankind, and trying 
the force of horns and hoofs against reason and the laws 
of God's creation. 


LETTER X. 


SIR,-I wrote my last letter in the full confidence that 
the truth spoken in sincerity would not generally of- 
fend. Had any covert object lurked behind the lan- 
guage which I used, had I secretly desired to uphold 
or palliate existing abuses, or to keep the working 
classes in their present degraded state, I should have 
been ashalned to have written it. But as it is, I should 
be ashalned not to have written it: I should be ashamed 
of nothing n10re heartily than of speaking the truth on 
one side only': a practice, I am sorry to say, quite as 
COlnnlon an10ngst the professed friends of the people as 
amongst their supposed enemies. 
If any principle or general staten1ent be founded on 
truth, the course of events will serve continually to bear 
witness to it. In one of the earliest of Iny letters I stated 
" that the different classes of society have been remo\
ed 
to a great distance from each other-have syulpathized 
with and understood each other less, and thus have be- 
come strangers to each other, too ready, I fear, to become 
enemies also." How dreadfully has this fear been yeri.. 
fied by the riots at Bristol, how boldly has the fact been 
affinned by ::\lr. Dyer, at the Cripplegate 'Vard meeting, 
when he said there could be no union between the eIl1- 
ployer and the elnplo)'ed; and by another person at the 
same meeting, who asserted "that it was as impossible to 
effect a union between the high and the low classes of 
society, as to lnix oil and water; t/tere 1vas no reciprocity 
qf feeling bef.u.een t/tent." If this be true, tlJat is, if it is 
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"impossible to effect a union between the higher and the 
lower cla
scs," then in<lec<1 the Itcfonn Bill is too late- 
aU the efforts uf individuals and of public bodies are alike 
too late, and a sort of Jacqueline war throughout the 
country is the only thing to be looked for. 
Bnt, Sir, I utterly deny that it is ilupossible to effect a 
union between the rich and the poor. ,V rete hes whose 
only hope of distinction consists in pre,?cnting such a 
union, Jllay wen wish to luake us belie,'e it iUlpossible, and 
the less hateful wretches who carried on the work of 
plunder and burning at 13ristol, would no doubt be happy 
to have it belic,red also. nut good and honest 1nen, of 
wllate,rer rank or fortune, froll1 the richest peer to the 
poorest mechanic, win fecI that it is a doctrine as false as 
it is wicl{cd. 
Y ct evcn this 1\lr. Dycr, whocyer he 111ay bc, tells ns 
sOluething frolll which we 111ay take a lesson. "There can 
be no union," he says, "betweell the elnployer and the 
eluployed." "Thy not? "Because," he goes on, "if is 
tlie interest of erery eJJ1ployer to get as J/Illch 1cork (/.
 he 
Can dvne f01' i he s1Juz11esf SllJn possible." Truly, Sir, this 
is a text on which there n1ight wen be preached an 
awa]\:cning serlDon. 
\Vhere is the Churr h most hated? '''hero is the aris- 
tocracy Bl0St hated? 'Vhere is the alienation of the poor 
froll1 the rich 1nost cOlnplete? 
rhe answer will always 
be, wherever the relation between thenl has been Bl0St ex- 
clusively that of elnployer and clnployed: in other words, 
,vhere the rclation has been Inost purely 111CrCenary, I do 
not say, like that of Inaster and sla\?c, but actually worsc. 
I say" actually worse than that of Inaste1" and sla,'c," 
and I sar it a(h-isedly. \Vest [nelian slavery is the rela- 
tion of eluploycr aud clnployed: the USe of the slaves is 
11lerely to Inake thenl work in the plantations, and thcy 
may be sold like the hoes with which they work. But the 
old S) sten1 of Englisb sla,-ery called ,-illainage, was abso- 
lutely a far kinder relation. There the ,'illaill was a fixture 
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on the land, and could not be sold away from it. Be- 
longing to his lord, from his cradle to his grave, he was 
thought of not only as a living and Inoving tool, but as a 
l1uman being. Affection often subsisted between him and 
his master,-- of which there is this decided proof, that the 
systenl of villainage chiefly wore out by the nlaster's 
yoluntarily giving his villains freedom. This never would 
have happened, had the relation between theln been only 
one of profit and loss :-of employer and elnployed. 
Or look, Sir, to agricultural parishes, and to pri\Tate 
fauliIies. 
1.. fanning labourer, a domestic servant, were 
once considered members of the household; they lived 
in the same family for years, and a mutual attachment 
subsisted between them and their masters. But how is it 
now? The relation of employer and employed has come 
into full action; farmers will not keep their labourers, 
masters sometimes will not and sometimes cannot keep 
their servants; they are afraid of letting them get a settle- 
ment in the parish, if they stay over the year, and so conl- 
pletely is this understood in S0111e places, that a servant 
leaves his situation naturally at the end of a twelvemonth, 
unless something be expressly said about his remaining 
longer. 
N ow, Sir, our great manufacturing towns have risen 
solely with a view to this relation of employer and elll- 
ployed. The very name shows this, that ther are places 
where men have assenlblerl together, not for the purposes 
of social life, but to lnake calicoes, or hardware, or broad 
cloths. A man sets up a factory, and wants hands: I be- 
seech you, Sir, to obsen'e the very expressions that are 
used, for they are all significant. 'Vhat he wants of his 
fellow creatures is the loan of their hand8
.-of their 
}Jeads and hearts he thinks nothing. These h(/nds are at- 
tached to certain ulouths and bodies which must be fed 
and lodged: but this nlust be done as cheaply as possible; 
-and accordingly, up starts a miserable row of houses, 
built where ground is cheapest, that is, where it is lea st 
p 
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general1y desirable to get it ;-built as close as possible, 
to have the more of theln on a given 
pace, and for the 
saIne reason without any sort of garden or outlet attached 
to theIn, because the cOlllfort and enjoyment of the hunlan 
being is quite independent of the serviceableness of his 
lU(Juls. But further, Sir, these Ilrlluls are not only at- 
tached to mouths and bodies, but to reasonable minds and 
i1lllnortal souls. The 1110uths and bodies 11Ulst be provided 
for, however miserably, because without them the hands 
cannot work; but the Blinds and souls go utterly unre- 
garded. And is this any other than a national crime, a 
crilue in the ci \Til gO\Ternment, a crime in the church, a 
crilne in all the ,,,ealthy and intelligent part of the Eng- 
lish people, that while I,a Jld,,; ha\re been 111ultiplring so 
enonnouslr during the last forty years in e""ery corner of 
the kingdolu, no greater efforts have been Inade to pro\.ide 
for the welfare of the hUlnan beings who have Dnlltiplied 
with thelll; beings born not for time only but for eternity. 
TIeal" the err with which the bishops in particular arc 
now assailed in every part of the kingdom, and luost loudly 
in the great nlanufacturing districts. "Thence comes the 
especial bitterness with which they, above all the other 
anti-refonning peers, are everywhere attacked? "Thence 
the hatred with which the whole order of the clergy is 
somptimes pursued? Is it not because the people I1ave 
never been Inade to feel the full an10unt of the good which 
an Established Church nlay and ought to effect, and there- 
fore are the 1110re ready to complain of its endowments? 
Is it not because in our large lllanufacturing towns the 
Church has allowed thousands and tens of thousands of 
its 1l1enlbers to grow up in nlÏscry and in ignorance; and 
that a step-mother's neglect is naturally requited bJ some- 
thing of a step-lllother's unpopularity. 
I am not blanlil1g individuals,-nor have I in my mind 
a single personal allusion to anyone either dead or living. 
But the reproach attaches itself to the body. 'Vhat worse 
than folly was it to talk of delicacies, and difficulties, and 
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the danger of Parliamentary interference, and the mischief 
of interfering with Church property, when the \
ery end 
for which the establishment existed was left unattained? 
".,. as it fit to wait for nloney enough to build an expensive 
church, leather than license the first room, or the first 
court-yal"d that could be found, wherever the inhabitants 
of the parish became too nunlerous or too remote to attend 
the parish church ? 'Vas it eyen decent to leave many 
thousand persons to the instruction and care of one lllinister, 
1.ather than apply to Parliament for power to ulake a new 
allotment of the Church property, such as the new state 
of things required? 
But these things w'ere neglected; neglected by the 
Church, neglected by the governUlent, neglected by tIle 
111aster Inauufacturer, and by the rich generally. Thou- 
sands of lnen grew up devoid alike of physical cOlnforts, 
and of intellectual and nIoral culture; and now we are 
reaping the fruits of it. IIaving no property of their own 
they hate property ,-11 a \?ing no l11eans of intellectual en- 
jOYlllent, they are driven to seek the pleasures wl1Ích we 
ha\?e in conunon with brutes,-having ne\
er been l1lade 
Christians, their undisciplined natures are incapable of 
valuing Cluistianity, and their evil passions teach them to 
hate it. 
Still it is not too late now to remedy the evil; it is not 
too late nou:,-but in fire yeal"S it u.ill be. El1ougl1 of 
individual kindness still exists, enough of individual good- 
ness, to ensure the success of 111easures carried into effect 
by well combined exertions of Inen co-operating with each 
other. 
Ir. Dyer, and nlen like him, may yet be silenced; 
and the two orders of society may be brought together, 
each feeling too deeply their own faults to dare to re- 
proach those of the other. But I am insensibly running 
into thoughts and feelings, whie h J shall find it hard to 
check, if I once allow luyself to indulge in theIne ::\lean- 
time let me congratulate you on the honourable contrast 
which Sheffield presents, and has long presented, to so 
p 2 
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Inany other Jnanllfacturing towns; so that in what I hayc 
said abo\ye, other place:-; have always been present to my 
nlind; when I think of the relnedies to be applied, 
Sheffield always occurs to me, to fill me with hope and eu- 
e ouragelnen t. 


LETTEIl XI. 


SIR,-If my last letter but one 'was likely to give offence 
to SOlne of the working classes, Iny last, I suspect, would 
be viewed with as little favour by those who call theln- 
seh'es the conser\rative party- but who, if we may nalne 
them fro111 the tendencies of their conduct rather than 
fronl their intentions, may be well called ultra-revolution- 
ists. I })avc, however, been always of opinion, that the 
whole truth, when not spoken in Inalice, can never be in- 
flalumatory-that all the nlÏschief is done either by gh'ing 
half the truth, or by throwing round the whole truth a 
violent, and therefore an uHfair expression. At any rate, 
if my two last letters have been disliked by two different 
classes of readers, I trust that Iny present one, while it 
explains and justifies its predecessors, will at least give 
offence to none, even if none arc convinced by it. 
Take the facts of Iny two last letters, if so I may be 
allowed to call thel11, and place theu. by the side of each 
other. On the part of the working classes, there is a l1laSS 
of Ì1nperfect and ill-digested knowledge, which has just 
succeeded to deep and general ignorance. On the part of 
the loich, there is a Inass of half infonned and half 
awakened attention to the poor, newly risen, after a long 
continuance of great neglect. Surely, here are the ele- 
l11ents of a most happy state of things, if this imperfect 
knowledge on one hand, and partial attention on the other, 
are by all means brought to assist in ÏInpro\ying each other 
-if the past, instead of being for ever appealed to to iu- 
RaIne angry passions, be forgotten as if b>T COlnn10n con- 
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scnt, like an evil dream, from which we are Inost thanliful 
to ha,-e been awakened. But if the poor, instead of look- 
ing to be helped on by the rich, think to get on faster by 
plundering and pul1ing them down-or if the rich, instead 
of increasing their efforts a hundred fold, and in a wiser 
spirit, now stand aloof in fear or in disgust, the conse- 
quence win be, that both rich and poor will suffer, or 
rather that all good men will suffer, whether rich or poor; 
while ther who profit by the general ruin will be the dregs 
of either party, perhaps of both; the treacherous, lawless, 
greedy, profligate, and cruel; that class of wretches who, 
whether they have caned themselves aristocrats or delllo- 
crats, have been always alike in their tyranny, alike in 
their contempt of every law of God and man, and in their 
exclusive love of thel11selves, and their own interests and 
paSSIons. 
It has been a great evil that the relations between the 
rich and the poor have been so llluch confined to the 
single one of employer and elnpJored. But is not this a 
very natural state of progress between the tillle when they 
stood to one another as master and slave, and that when 
they will stand to one another as citizen to citizen? The 
lllatter is now to hasten forwards as quickly as possible to 
this last state; and in order to do this, we nlust make 
efficient those great means of blessing wllose inefficiency 
has been the caw,e of so llluch eyil, but whose destruction 
would render the matter utterly hopeless. 
I say plainly,-and I beg not to be cried do,,
n unheard, 
-that those great means of blessing are the Ari.filocJ"flCY 
and the CIl1'i8tian Clturcl,. No man alive is more aware 
than I am of the evils of an Aristocracy, or of an Esta- 
blished Church, when there is nothing to balance them; 
no man is more aware than I aIl1 of tIle quantity of good 
which they ha'-e left undone. But I should not blanle 
thel11 for their neglect, if it was not that their acti,
e exer- 
tions are capable of l'elldering us such enonnous services. 
No man wishes Blore eanlest]y to see theu} refonued; and 
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I hcsitate not to say, that no man would l110re deeply 
grieve to see thelll destroyed. 'Vhen I ha\re been tra,'cl- 
ling in your beautiful neighbourhood, and looking over 
the Inagnificcllt domain of Lord Fit
williall1, I have often 
11eard my companions exclailn against the steam engine 
chill1neys which in ,'arious parts of the view were sending 
up into the air their COlUl1lnS of slnoke ; but I have always 
said in answer, "Those unsightly chitl1l1cys, and that dis- 
figuring 
nloke, are a 1110St wholesoll1e halance to the 
palace, and the gardens, and the ,voods of 'VentwortIl. 
,,,... ere it not for tllenl, England would he no bettcr than 
Itussia or Poland,-we should bc the 11)C1'e scrfs of a tcrri- 
torial aristocracy." 
<\.nd what if a cOlnpanion of another 
sort were to cxclaim against the aristocratical pride of 
'Ventworth Ilouse, and against the useless costliness of 
keeping up the Churches of Ecclesfield and Rotherham? 
I should say to hilll as heartily and truly,-" That park and 
Inansion, and those churches, are a most wholesome 
balance to the chilnneys of the iron furnaces. "r ere it 
not for them, ""0 should be without two of the greatest 
l11eans of elevating and purifying l11allkind, nobility, and 
religion ;-we should be in danger of beconlÌng what the 
French SOllletimes falsely call us, a nation of buyers and 
sellers. But as it is, let all work together, and all do their 
duty, and we have the Incan8 of arriving at the llappicst 
and highest state of society that the world has ereI' yet 
witnessed." 
The perfection of Parlianlentary Refonn 'would be oue 
which so raised tIle working classes, as to oblige the aris- 
tocracy to treat theln l110re liberaHy, without throlring in 
their hands an cxorbitant power before they are in
tructed, 
and softened enough to use it wisely. I wish the aris- 
tocracy in every place to COBle forward InanfuHy, to join 
the political unions, or any other lawful and honest so- 
cieties of the "
orking classes, to statc fairly the aBlount of 
their past neglect, and their hearty wish to 111ake up for it. 
They ll1ay then nIcct the 111e1'e agitators bol(lJ.r face to 
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face, and indignantly deny their outrageous and shameless 
falsehoods. 'Vhile confessing their great and lllost blalne- 
able neglect, that they ha'"e too long suffered their poorer 
brethren to live in a state of suffering and ignorance, they 
lnay most truly say that fron1 wilful oppression and injustice 
they are, generally speaking, clear. The laws llave, 
hitherto, by carrying to excess the principle of non-in- 
terference with a man's pti,rate concerns, allowed hinl un- 
intentionally to cause great public mischief. A s it is the 
business of civil society to defend property, so it is no 
less its duty to liluit the exorbitant exercise of its power. 
The famous Thellusson Act has already decided the prin- 
ciple, that a man nlay not do an that he will with his own: 
-he may use it, but not capriciously abuse it. U [}- 
doubtedly it is a lllatter of public concern that our great 
towns be not injured at the discretion of every individual 
speculator, who runs out street after street, and row after 
row of houses, till the working lnan in the healt of the 
town can neither breathe fresh air, nor find any open 
ground within his reach on which he can venture without 
being guilty of a trespass. It would be 110 slight benefit, 
if public walks and gardens, and still more public places 
of exercise, so laid out as to be ornamental as well as 
useful and agreeable, were of necessity attached to every 
great town in the empire. And it might be fairly ilnpera- 
tive on every ll1an who builds a certain nUll1ber of houses, 
to annex to them a certain portion of ground which might 
never be built upon, and which should sen:e in various 
ways for the sports and recreation of the inhabitants. 
I know it is said that the poorer people haye no respect 
for works of art, nor for public property: that if iu(1is- 
crinÜnately adlnitted to 11luseUlllS, libraries, churches, or 
gardens, their greatest pleasure would be to do mischief. 
True it is, that the poor do not respect these things in 
England as luuch as they do abroad; and why? because, 
Sir, they have neyer heen thought capable of enjoying 
thenl, and therefore have been carefully denied access to 
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then1. Certain it is, that they neYer will respect thenl, tin 
they are al10wed to have an interest in thelll; but, I 
should think it well worth while to risl{ the injury or de- 
struction of a great Inany works of art, that the people 
might at last, as they surely ,vould, bCCOlne fond of these 
things, and feel that it was indeed a public injury to n1Ïs- 
use them. ...\.nd as a step to this, I ha\Te thought that ad- 
vantage lnight in the first instance be taken of any so- 
cieties actually fonned al1l0ngst the working classes, such 
as benefit clubs, self-supporting dispensaries, political 
unions, or the like: and that it would be well worth the 
while of benevolent indi\Tidnals to assist in the formation 
of libraries, or InUSeU1TIS, or if possible in renting ground 
to serve for a public garden and place of alllnsement, not 
to be open at first to all the working classes, but to be 
placed under the nlanageillent of one or more of these 
societies for the benefit of their own III embers. I say 
" placed under the n1anagelnent of these societies," per- 
haps with the addition of one or two honorary Ule111bers 
of the richer classes, who might advise without being able 
to control their poorer associates; for it is lTIOst iUlpOl.t- 
ant to put the poor in authority, to intrust thClll with the 
care of property, and with the nlaking and enforcing of 
regulations for its protection and ilnprovelnent. The true 
and only 'vay to Inake civil society really deserving uf its 
nalTIe, is to gi\'e its lTIelnbers an active aud not 111erely a 
passi,'e part in the lllanagelnellt of its concerns. 
It will be said t11at all this is easy to talk of, but not so 
easy to execute. True it is that no single individual can 
execute it,-but a nun1berofindividuals lllay do a great deal 
towards it thelllseh'es, and still l110re 111ay Lc done if plans 
of this surt are pressed forward on the public attention, 
till from being at .first only noticed, and discussed, they 
cud with beiug generally adopted. Nor docs it signify if 
anyone particular plan be objpctionable; t11e principle of 
raising the working cla
scs in their bodily, in their int(.l- 
lectual, and in their spiritual con<.lition, is the great thing 
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that should be for c'.er inculcated on every man possessed of 
any influence in society. Of the truth and importance of 
this principle I am sure; whether the suggestions that I 
have thrown out in this letter be the best means of carry- 
ing it partly into effect, many of your readers can judge 
bettcr than I can; only if my plan be not a good one, it 
is essential that some one should devise a better, other- 
wise I an1 sure it is far better to try mine than to try 
nothing. 
In lny next letter I shaH speak of what can and ought 
to be done by the church. This is a ,'ast subject,-and 
011 llone has there been poured forth a greater quantity of 
audacious ignorance,-to use the very gentlest term. But 
it is a luatter far too n10mentolls to be left to such wr:ters 
as 1\11'. Bevcrley. 


LI
TTER XII. 


SIR,-It is now about] 20 years ago since a Tory cler... 
gyman was impeached by the IIouse of Con1nlons for 
preaching a sennon fun of the most violent doctrines of 
Toryisn1. During his trial the popular feeling ran so 
strongly in his favour, that as he passed backwards and 
forwards from his lodgings to the IIouse of Lords, the po- 
pulace obliged all persons to take off their hats to hitn: 
the members of the House of Connnons who conducted 
the impeachment, were abused and insulted, the houses 
of the 'Vhig ministers were attacked, and the Queen, who 
was supposed to have no great affection for her 111inistry, 
was greeted with shouts of" God bless )T our l\lajesty and 
t he Church." Nor was this feeling confined to London: 
I read in the history of those tilnes that BÙ'JJtÏnghaJJ1, 
B1"Ú
tol, Norwich, and Inany other places were the scene 
of riots, in which the popular cry was" Down with the 
'Vhigs 
 IIigh Church and Sacheverel for e,-er." 
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nut this was more than a hundred years ago. 'V en 
then, Sir, it is only just forty years since" Church and 
I(ing" was again the war cry of a l'iot. In the year 1791, 
the llinninghaln 1110b, with this cry in their nlouths, COIU- 
Initted the saIne or e\yen worse atrocities than those which 
haye been lately cOlllnlitted at Bristol; and as a dinner 
given to an Anti-ReforIlling Recorder was the excuse for 
the Bristol riots, so those at Binninghaul were excited by 
a dinner given by a nUlnber of en1Ïnent liberals and re- 
fonners, to celebrate the alluiyersary of the first Ji--'rench 
ltevolution. 
This last e\yent was noticed the other day in your paper, 
and it appears that a bishop has been lately burnt in effigy 
at Binllinghaln, on the very spot where Paine, the noted 
author of the" Age of Reason" and the" llights of 
Ian," 
had received the sanle tribut.e forty years before. But it 
is paying far too great a COlllpliment to the actors in either 
of these burnings to call their acts an instance of the 
change of public opinion. They are merely an instance 
of the ease with which ignorant men are excited to vio- 
lence, without knowing why or wherefore. The populace 
of 1709 shouted" God bless the Church" with just as much 
reason as the populace of 1831 are shouting" Down with 
the Bishops." And if there is anyone fact undeniably 
certain, it is that the clergy of the English Church, far 
ii.oul haying fallen off since the days of Dr. Sachevercl, 
were nevoer so enlightened, ne'
er so zealous, never so 
generally exemplary in their lives, as they are at this pre- 
sent hour. 
The Church has always had the fortune to be defended 
and attacked with equal violence and equal unreasonable- 
ness. At this day, when the cry is all against it, there is 
no subject of which popular wl;ters are so profoundly ig- 
norant. 'rhc writers for the public press, whether la"r- 
yers, or 111cn in trade, or young 111C11 who livc by thcir writ- 
ings, know and can know next to nothing of the clergy. 
YThcy seldolll fall in thcir way, their habits and views of 
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things are so different as to preclude luuch intiulacy when 
they do nlcet, and while, from residing in large towns, 
they see a quantity of the evil which the Church has not 
pre'
ented, they know little of the 11lany thousand country 
parishes where it is daily more or less cffecti,<e in doing 
direct good. 
Again, when Dlen attack the Church it is very desirable 
to know for what reasons they dislike it. l\lany excellent 
1nen amongst the dissenters are unfriendly to it because 
they think it a hindrance to religion; but a greater nunl- 
ber I fear hate it for the very opposite reason, naluely be- 
cause it recoillmends religion. l\lany good men com- 
plain of its total want of discipline among its own Blcn1 bel's; 
but a notorious declain1er against it in an adjoining county 
has been annoyed by what he thinks its over strictness. 
He is violent against Church abuses, because his 1110ral 
character in one particular is such, that the clergYlllen of 
lIÌs parish will not visit hilll. I alll always anxious, there- 
fore, when I hear any attacks against the Church, to know 
what sort of a man they COllle fronl; for though a great deal 
that is said against it Inay be ,-ery true, yet considering the 
principles of many of those who say it, I should exceed- 
ingly object to any reuled)' of their proposing. 
The IUOst general cOluplaint against the Chlu'ch turn
 
upon the excessive amount, and the unequal distribution 
of its property, and especially upon the burdensolne and 
illlPolitic nature of the tithe system. There is also a 
strong popular feeling against the political opinions of the 
clergy, particularly of the bishops and other dignitaries 
aluong them; and this, together with the eyils of the tithe 
systen1 is, I believe, the 111ain cause of their unpopularity 
alnong persons who are not ill affected to religion it- 
self. 
l\Iy conyiction of tIle benefits of a Church Establisl1ment 
arises froln this: that thus, and thus only, can we ensure the 
dispersion of a llum ber of wen educated men oyer the whole 
1ángdoln, whose sole business is, to do good qf file It(qhest 
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kind; to enforce, in their public teaching, tl1e purest prin- 
ciples and practice that 111ankind ha,,"e ever yet been luade 
acquainted with; and to exhibit these in their own per- 
sons in all their daily intercourses with their neighbours, 
instructing the young, visiting the sick, relie,-ing, advising, 
and Inaintaining the cause of the poor ;-and spreading 
alnongst all ranks the wholesoll1e influence of a good life, 
a culti,"ated understanding, and the feelings and manners 
of a true gentlelnan.- For these reasons, I 1110st earnestly 
a(hnire and lo,-c a Church Establishnlcnt; and because it 
has in it the mcans of doing all this bettcr, I think, than 
any other sect of Christians, therefore I value and would 
nlost rigorously refonn tll(
 actual Church Establislnncllt. 
N or are the needful llefonus so difficult as 111any persons 
llnaglnc. 
I win state thcln, Sir, eyen at the risk of seeming to 
doglnatize, because I ha,'e not space to state at length the 
arguments on which they rest. 
1st. A comlnutation of tithes.. even if it can only be 
cffected at a great loss to the Church, becausc it is far 
better that the Church should be somewhat poorer, if at 
such a price it can l'cmo,yc what is at present a great causc 
of offence. 
2nd. An entire rell10delling of the Episcopal Ordcr, 
that nlany scandals lllay be rC1l10yed, and the Church ob- 
tain an efficient gO\Tcnll11ent.-For this object it seenlS 
essential,- 


1 st. That Translations should be made illegal. 
2nd. That the incon1es of the sn1aller Bishoprics bc 
so increased out of the larger ones, as to supersede 
the necessity of annexing to theln Deaneries, Ii ,-- 
ings held in conul1endaul, or any other ccclesiasti- 
cal prcfcrIncnt whatsoever. 
3Id. That the Dioceses he divided, So as to give t1JC 
Clnllch an t'fficient go,'enllDeuL-For this purpo
e all 
Deaneries :o:.hould be Blade Bishoprics, rctaining tht'ir pre- 
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sent incomes, and of course with no seats in Parliament. 
The Prebends should be annexed to underpaid li'.ings in 
large towns, and the largest Church in all such towns 
should be erected into a Bishop's See; so that there 
should be no great town throughout England without 
its resident Bishop, who, without being raised to any 
undue elevation in rank and fortune, would yet in both 
be sufficiently respectable to Illaintain the just influence 
of the Church with the higher classes as well as with the 
poor. 
4th. That in all large towns and populous districts a 
sufficient number of new parishes be created, with a resi- 
dent n1Ìnister to each. Funds n1Ïght be pl'ovided by an- 
nexing, for the future, everyone of these new parishes to 
SOHle valuable country living, if possible in the saIne 
neighbourhood or county. _\ny incumbent accepting 
such living for the tilne to conle being bound to reside in 
lJÏs town parish nine lnonths in the year, and to keep a 
resident curate on llÏs benefice in the country. 
5th. The Church governn1ent being thus rendered effi- 
cient, by reducing the size of the dioceses to what would 
be within the power of an indh-idual to manage, a system of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction should be fralned, for the pronlpt 
punishment, not only of scandalous \yice in the clergy,- 
which is, happil)", very rare,- but of what 111ay be ca11ed 
uHclerical conduct and neglect of duty; so t11at the class 
of" sporting clergy," as they are called, should be gradu- 
any weeded out of the establishment. 
These reforIns ,vould, I am persuaded, work a change 
in the usefulness of the Church, and in the state of feeling 
towards it, especially in the lnanufacturing districts, which 
would be well worth purchasing at the cost of far greater 
innovations. Of reforms of a Dlorc strictly religious cha- 
racter,-such,I Inean,as relate to the liturgy and articles of 
the Church, I have purposely said nothing; because I think 
that a newspaper is not the best place for such discussions. 
But there are SOll1C other points of a less sel'ions nature, 
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such as the relations of the Church with dissenters, and 
its excessi\?ely aristocratical character, whicll, perhaps, I 
may be al10wed to notice in a following letter. 


LETTER XIII. 


SIR,- It haprencd to nle some years since to be yisit- 
. 
ing at the house of a Scotch clergYlnan, the nU111ber of 
whose parishioners an10unted to nearly fÌ\?e thousand souls. 
I asked hÍ1n how he found it possible to look after so large 
a poptùatiol1 without assistance., JIis answer was, that he 
had assistance: that there were three or four dissenting 
congregations in the town, and that the lninisters of these 
were very useful auxiliaries to him, in providing both for 
the physical and spiritual wants of his parishioners. 
The words of this answer, as well as the siulple and 
natural Blanner in which they were spoken, have often re- 
curred to my memory when I have noticed the tota11 r 
different light in which the Dissenters are regarded e\Ten 
by SOlne of the best of the clergy in England. \Vith us, 
the notion of an opposition of interests between the 
Church and the Dissenters seems always paramount; and 
I have heard it said over and oyer again, when people 
were giving the highest praise to the zeal and general ex- 
cellence of a 
Iinister of the Establisl1ment, that such a 
lllan would soon thin the Ineeting houses, and bring back 
the people to the Cluu'ch. 
N ow, Sir, at first sight we cannot doubt that the Scotch 
clergYlnan's feelings with regard to Dissenters is a far 
happier one than that generally entertained in England. 
I t is a great Inisfortune that CIJfistians should not all 
heartily co-operate with one another; and a stiU greater 
that they should actualIy look on one another as rivals- 
ahnost as enen1Ícs. It is a nlost tren1endous evil at a 
tinle when their IllOst vigorous efforts, if strengthened by 
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the closest union, would not be in any degree too great 
to l11eet the dangers which threaten then1 both in COUl- 
-nlon. 
But it is an evil which n1ust be laid as lTIuch to the 
fault of the dissenters as of the Church. They have 
been quite as intolerant, and talked quite as foolishly 
about the superstition of tJle Church Services, as tJ}eir an- 
tagonists on their side have talked of the sin of schisln. 
And at this moment, if the government should attempt to 
effect an union between the Church and the Dissenters, there 
would be found quite as many obstacles to such a plan on 
the part of the latter as of the fornler. N or is this wonder- 
ful, if we remelnber that the Dissenting 1\linisters, gene- 
rally speaking, are men of inferior education, and inferior 
rank to the Established Clergy, and have thus a less share 
of the two great antidotes to bigotry-a large acquaintance 
with the wisdoln of ancient tilnes on the one hand, and 
with val;ous classes of living men, viewing things in many 
different lights, on the other. 
But it is far frOITI my purpose to throw blame either on 
Churchmen or Dissenters. 'rhus much, however, is clear, 
that from the Church, as holding the vantage ground, 
ought to proceed the first advances to a reconciliation. 
N ow, if uniformity be insisted on, reconciliation is of 
course out of the question: two men of different habits 
cannot li\
e together on friendly terms, if either be called 
upon to conform to the fashions of the other; and a COID- 
pron1ise of our own opinions has always something about 
it so bordering upon meanness and insincerity, that no 
good fruit can be looked for froln a seed so rotten. 
One great cause of Dissent has been the utter ineffici- 
ency of the Church in populou
 towns, as a religious so- 
ciety. 1\1en's feelings of Christian union, all their social 
propensities as Christians, desire some better satisfaction 
than to be men1bers of a parish of 10,000 or 20,000 souls, 
half of who1l1 tnust necessarily be strangers to the other 
half. It is inlpossible that they can have lnuch personal 
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knowledge of their 
Iinister under such circumstances; 
and what sort of a society is it in which the 1l1el11bers 
neithcr J
now one another, nor hiln who, in SOllle respects, 
is their head? In forming thelllsehTes into a distinct re- 
ligious society when so situated, the Dissenters acquired a 
bond of charity lllore than they had before, but I know 
not what bond it was which their conduct violated. 
This cause of Dissent would cease if the parishes in 
our large towns were properly subdivided; and the saUle 
11lcasurc would relnO\Te another cause not less pow'erful, 
the actual want of room in the churches of the Establish- 
tnent for the population which that Establislunent professes 
to instruct. But other causes would still remain, and 
could not be so easily obviated. SOllle, however worldly 
their character, are in practice among the lllost difficult to 
üverCOlne. I mean the property vested in the different 
Dissenting chapels, and the incomes actually enjoyed by 
their 1l1il1isters. It would not be easy to purchase these, 
and this alone, therefore, would seem an indissoluble bar 
to such an union with Dissenters as should merely 
Inerge thelll in the Church Establishlnent, supposing that 
by some COlllpliance with theil" religious objections the 
EstaLlislunent might becolne such as they would not on 
religious grounds alone object to join. 
There is yet another cause of Dissent yery deeply 
rooted. The established clergy 11lUSt belong generally to 
the richer classes, because so long as a residcnce at the 
university is a necessary passport to ordination, none but 
thc rich can afford to enter the Church. But separated 
as the richer and poorer classes are frorn one another in 
England, separated not only in Inanners, habits, and feel- 
ings, but actually in language also, who can wonùer if the 
poor desire a n'ligious instructor with whonl they can 
more nearly S)ìllpathize than with their regular clergyu1an, 
-an instructor who by birth, station, language, and luan- 
11ers, is more nearly one of theu1sel ves. True it is that when 
the regular clcrgyuHul is at ouce a good n1an and a sen- 
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sible Ulan, his being a gentleman is all so 11luch in his 
faxour; for though a gentlen1an parson be a very bad thing 
if the gentlelnan be the predominant element in the conl- 
pound, yet a good parson who in education and feeling is 
a thorough gentlenlan beside, in the best sense of the 
word, inspires justly a degree of respect and confidence 
as well as of affection which the poor ne,
er can feel to- 
wards a man of coarser Inanners and less education. But 
in the nature of things there will be always a great Inany 
of the clergy in Wh01l1 the gentlenlan, not in tlte best sense 
of tlie word, is predominant over the parson; and then as 
far as the poor are concerned, the salt that had lost its 
savom" was not lllore worthless than they find such a 
nlinister. 
Besides these causes of Dissent there is yet another, 
which, however, I aln inclined to rank among the least really 
powerful of all: I nlean the actual differences of opinion 
on lnatters of religion. I cannot enter into particulars on 
this point, for the same reason which lnade me abstain in 
Iny last letter froill con
idering the expediency of SOlne 
reform in our liturgy and articles. But when I think 
zrlutf the points are on which we and the Dissenters dis- 
agree, except in the case of the Unitarians, I am fully sa- 
tisfied that they ought not to hinder good lHen, while 
keeping firmly to what they thelllselves think the truth, 
frolll co-operating in the great cause COlnmon to all Chris- 
tians with those who hold the opposite opinions. 
I see then sonle cause of Dissent existing which a need- 
ful reform in our own Establishment would relnove ; others 
again are independent of any conceivable extent of refonl1; 
while a third class are indeed invincible obstacles to uni- 
(ol"Jnily, but ought to be none to union. And he who 
knows the history of the Christian Church has too good 
cause to remember how fatally the pursuit of this foolish 
phantoln uniformity has lured men froin the attainlnent of 
the real and substantial blessing, union. Let us lea\ e the 
})issenters in the undisturbed cnjoYlnel1t of their own 01'- 
Q 
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ganization, and government, and doctrines; but let us 
cease to call or think theln schislnatics or enen1Ïes. By 
refonnillg ourselves in those points ",hic}. n1anifestly need 
it, we shall probably bring over lnany to our cOllllnunion 
in the DIOst honourable manner; and for those who 1'e- 
Inained, if we treated them as allies more valuable in 
their own independent Inanner of fighting, than if forced 
against nature to adopt ourso-capable of Ineeting the 
,vants of the poorer classes in the very points where the 
Establishment can least satisfy them, and affording an ex- 
ercise for that natural and cOllunendable desire after social 
organization, which a national Establis11ment has less 
room for,-we should find the Dissenters n108t valuable 
friends and co-operators in that great ,york of Christian 
Ï1nprovelnent which is, or ought to be, the one great ob- 
ject of e,'ery Christian society. 


[The following Letters are on miscellaneous su
jects.] 


EDUCATION OF TIlE l\IIDDLE CLASSES. 
LETTER 1. 


April, 1832. 
SIR,-Four n1011ths have elapsed since I last addressed 
you; and the course of events has certainly not shun- 
bered during the inter\Tal. ,\r ould that I could see less 
cause for deep anxiety in the present state of affairs than 
there was four months ago; ùut it cannot be pretended 
that the Inost alarming SYll1pt01l1S hav'e as yet suffered any 
abatelnent. 'Vickedness is no less acti\Te, and folly no 
less loud. I fear, too, we n1ust add that honesty and 
wisdom are no less supine and silent. 
'Ve are an aware of the growing power of the middling 
classes of society, aud we know that the Rcfornl ßill will 
at once increase this power, and consolidate it. But 
power, like eyery other gift hestowed upon us by God's 
Providence, is 110t a mere gratuity, but a trust: it is gÏ\'cn 
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us to do good with it; and, therefore, it is far better both 
for ourseh'es and others that we should not possess it at 
all, than that we should not know how to use it. 
There is one party in the country who wish the n1ass 
of tIle people to be shut out from political power, and 
who nlaintain, their belief agreeing with their wish, that 
the people will never be fit to exercise it. Another party 
triumphs in the prospect of the increased power of the 
111ass of the COlnlTIUnity, without see11ling to care whether 
it he fitted to discharge so important a trust or no. K ow, 
Sir, I am earnestly desirous that the people should grow 
jointly in power and true knowledge; but at the same 
time I should regard their power as the worst of evils, if 
true knowledge were not to accompany it. 
It seems to me, then, that the education of the middling 
classes at t11is tilne, is a question of the greatest national 
iInportance. I wish exceedingly to draw public attention 
to it; and at the SalTIe tinle, if I may be allowed to do so, 
to ilnpress most strongly on those engaged in conducting 
it, the difficulty of their task, as well as its yast import- 
ance; how loudly it caBs for their very best exertions, and 
how nobly those exertions, wisely directed, may hope to be 
rewarded. And on this, as on other subjects, feeling 
sincerely that nlY own infonnation is linlited, I should be 
yery glad to be the nleans of inducing others to write 
upon it, who 11lar be far better acquainted with its detai1s 
than I alTI. 
The schools for the richer classes are, as it is well 
known, alUlost universally conducted by the clergy; and 
the clergy, too, have the superintendence of the parochial 
schools for the poorer classes. But between these two 
extremes there is a great l1luìtitude of what are caned 
English, or commercial schools, at which a large propor- 
tion of the sons of farmers and of tradeSlllen recf'ive their 
education. In some instances these are foundation 
schools, and the master is appointed by, and answerable 
to, the trustees of the charity; but 11lore cOillulonly they 
Q2 
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are pri \'ate undertakings, entered upon by individuals as 
a Incans of pro,
iding for thems('h
es and their fan1Ílics. 
rrhere is now no restriction upon the exercise of the 
business of a schoolmaster, and no inquiry made as to 
his qualifications: the old provision which rendered it 
unlawful for any l11an to teach without obtaining a licence 
fron1 the bishop of the diocese, lIas naturally and neces- 
sarily fallen into disuse; and as the gOyernlnent for the 
last century has thoug}}t it right to lea\'e the moral and 
religious interests of the people pretty nearly to theln- 
sel \.cs, an impracticable restriction was suffered to becolne 
obsolcte, but nothing was done to substitute in its place 
one that should be at once practicable and beneficial. 
Now, in schools conducted by the clergy, the parents 
11a\,'e this security, that the man to whom they cOlnmit 
their children has been at least regularly educated, and 
generaBy speaking, that he n1ust be a man of decent life. 
And, if I n1Ístake not, it is merely the prevalence of the 
feeling that this is so, which has in point of fact given to 
the clergy nearly the whole education of the richer classes. 
A man who was not in orders might open a school for the 
SOIlS of rich parents, if he chose, but he would find it 
very difficult to get pupils. This state of things has been 
converted into an accusation against the clergy, by some 
pretended liLeral writers; but it is eyidently a most 
honourable tribute to that union of intel1ectual and Inoral 
qualifications, which, in spite of indi \'idual exceptions, 
still distinguishes the clergy as a body. A layman, who 
had obtained acaden1Ícal distinctions, would have the 
saIne testimony to his intellectual fitncss, that a clergy- 
Dlan could boast of, but these distinctions prove nothing 
as to a luan's Inoral character, whereas, it is felt, and 
fclt justly, that the profession of a clergYll1an affords to 
a grèat extent an e\'idellCe of moral fitness also: not 
certainly as iUlplying any high pitch of positi\
e virtue, 
but ensuring at least, in COIllInOll cases, the absence of 
gross \ ice; as affording a preslunptiOll in short that a 
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Jnan is disposed to be good, and that his faults will be 
rather those of deficient practice than of habitual careless- 
ness of principle. 
TIut the nlasters of our English or commercial schools 
labour under this double disad\rantage, that not only their 
III oral but their intellectual fitness BUIst be taken upon 
trust. I do not Inean that this is at all their fault; stil] 
less do I say, that they are not fit actually for the dis- 
charge of their Ï1nportant duties: but still it is a disad- 
vantage to them that their fitness can only be known after 
trial,-they have no eyidence of it to offer beforehand. 
They feel this illconrenience theu]selves, and their pupils 
feel it also; opportunities for luaking known theÏlo profi- 
ciency are wanting alike to both. It has long been the 
reproach of our law, that it has no efficient secondary 
pun isll1nen ts : it is no less true that we have no regular 
systcln of secondary education. The classical schools 
throughout the country ha\Te Uni\Tersities to look to: dis- 
tinction at school prepares the way for distinction at col- 
lege; and distinction at college is again the road to distinc- 
tion and eUlolun1ent as a teacher: it is a passport with which 
a young man enters life with advantage, cithel O as a tutor 
or as a schoolmaster. But any thing like local Universi- 
ties,-any so much as local distinction or a(h
ancement 
in life held out to encourage exertion at a con1nlercial 
school, it is as yet yain to look for. Thus the business 
of education is degraded: for a schoolnlaster of a con1- 
Illcrcial school ha\'ing no nleans of acquiring a general 
celebrity, is rendered dependent on the inhabitants of his 
own innuediate neighbourhood; -if he offends then1, he 
i
 ruined. This greatly interferes with the mainten- 
ance of discipJine 
 thc bOJs arc wcll aware of thcir pa- 
rents' power, and cOll1plain to then1 against th(' exercise 
of t11eir master's authority; - nor is it always that the 
parents thenlsel\'"cs can resist the temptation of showing 
their own iUlportance, and giving thc Ulastel o to uuder- 
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stand that he nlust be careful how he ventures to dis- 
please then). 
It is lnanifest that this disadvantage cannot be OYCrCOlne 
by the luere efforts of those on whonl it presses: the 
remedy required must be on a larger scale. That the evil 
occasioned by it is considerable, I can assert with con- 
fidence. Subn1Ìssion and diligence are so naturally unwel- 
COine to a boy, that they whose business it is to enforce 
thenl have need of a vantage ground to stand upon: they 
should conlnland the re
pect of their scholars, not only by 
their personal qualities but by their po
ition in society; 
they should be able to encourage diligencc, by pointing 
out some distinct and desirable reward to which it Inay 
attain. For this the interference of Governnlent seclns to 
Ine indispensable, in order to create a national and sys- 
tematic course of proceeding, instead of the mere feeble 
efforts of individuals; to provide for the nÚddling classes 
sonlcthing analogous to the advantages afforded to the 
richer classes by our great public schools and Uni,
crsi- 
ties. l\ieanwhile it may not be anliss to consider what is 
the course of education actually followed in the generality 
of c01rllnercial schuols, and what are the impl"O\ eUlents of 
which it is susceptible. If you, Sir, or your readers, 
agree with me in the inlportance of the subject, you will 
allow l11e, perhaps, to reSUlne it in a future letter. 


EDUCATION OF TIlE l\IIDDLE CLASSES. 
LETTER II. 


J\Iay 4, 1832. 
SIR,-l propose in this letter to pursup tIIC Rubject of 
conlnlercial schools, and to state what is the course of 
study actually pursued in thel]). J,\nd I shall110t be sorry 
to call the attention of your readers to certain general 
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truths connected with education, wl1ich, though ,"ery ob\"i- 
ous and yery important, are yet yery apt to be neglected. 
I belie\Te it often happe.ns, that boys in the lowest forBl 
of a comnlercial school require absolutely to be taught to 
read. They bave been neglected at hOlne ill their earliest 
years, till, w}lcn they COUle to eleyen or twelve years of 
age, their friends find thenu;eh"es obliged to send them to 
school; forgetting, howe'-er, that owing to their own neg- 
lect, what ought to be the work of seven or eight years 
has now to be c0111pleted as it can within three or four. 
Eut supposing a boy able to read and write, his education, 
properly so cal1ed, then COl1llnences. lIe receives in- 
struction in aritllllletic, history, and geography; in Eng- 
lish gran1l11ar, and in cOlllposition. The rudÏ1uents of 
physical science, carried on to a greater or less degree of 
advancement, are also taught hiln; and with a view to 
his particular business in life, he learns land sur\reyillg, if 
l1e is to be brought up to agricultural pursuits; or book- 
keeping, if he is intended for trade. His religious in
truc- 
tion yaries probably Inore than any thing else, according- 
to the personal character of his instructor, the line of 
study here being llluch less cleady nlarked out, except to 
a lnan who is hil11self in earnest as to its itnportance. 
Sometilnes the boys are required to analyse gralnnlatically 
any sentence in an English book, and to give the deriva- 
tiolls of the several words in it, just as boys at classical 
school
 are called upon to do in Greek and Latin. And 
doubtless there may be n1any cOllllnercial schools., especi- 
any in the 111anufacturing districts, where the course of 
study far surpasses what is here given, and where the 
instruction on scientific subject
, in chelnistrr, and in 
111echanics, is carried to a high degree of proficiency. 
llut I confess that this is not the point npon which I 
feel much anxiety. I have little doubt that boys will be 
sufficiently taught aU that ther require for th{'ir particnlar 
calling; and scicntific l,:nowledgl' is so gCIlf'ra]]y valucd, 
and confers a power so iU1111ediatcly felt, that I think its 
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diffusion may safcly be rcclioned on. This, however, lIas 
nothing to do with the knowlcdge which tho Refonn l
ill 
cans for. A man lllay be e\'er so good a chelnist, or e,'cr 
so good a 111echanic, or e'.o1' so good an engineer, and yet 
not at aU the fitter to enjoy the elcctiye franchise. And 
if we call a people educated who possess only scientific 
or physical knowledge, we practical]y 111isapply the tern1; 
for though such knowledge be a very good education, as far 
as a lnan's trade or li,'e1ihood is concerned, yet, in a politi- 
cal sense, and as a qualification for the exercise of politi- 
cal power, it is no education at aU. The distinction re- 
quires to be stated n10re fully. 
Eyery Ulan, froll1 the highest to the lowcst, has two 
businesses; the one his own particular profession or can- 
ing, be it what it will, whetller that of soldier, sealnan, 
fanner, lawyer, lllechanic, labourer, &c.-the other hig 
general calling, whir 11 he has in COlllIDon with all 11is 
neigl1bours, namely, the calling of a citizen and a mall. 
The education which fits him for the first of these two 
businesses, is called professional; that which fits hin1 for 
the second, is caned liberal. But because every Inan 
nIllst do this second business, whether he doc sit well or 
ill, so people are accustomed to think t11at it is learnt 
l110re easily. .A n1an who has learnt it indifferently seenlS, 
notw'ithstanding, to get through life with tolerable COlll- 
fort; he may be thought not to be "cry wise or ,.ery 
agreeable, Jet he manages to get Inarried, and to bring up 
a falnily, and to mix in society with l1Ís friends and neigh- 
bourse 'Vhereas, a Inan who has learnt his other business 
indifferently, I Inean, his particular trade or calling, is in 
some dangel" of starving outright. People will not en1ploy 
an indifferent workll1an when good ones are to be had in 
plenty; and, therefore, if he has learnt his particulal" busi- 
lless badly, it is likely that he will not be able to practise 
it at all. 
Thus it is that wlIile ignorance of a lHan's special busi- 
ness is instantly detected, ignorance of his great busines
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as a Inan and a citizen is scarcely noticed, because there 
are so many who share in it. Thus we see everyone 
}'eady to give an opinion about politics, or about religion, 
or about morals, because it is said these are every Inan's 
business. .A.nd so they are, and if people would learn 
thenl as they do their own particular business, all would 
do well: but ne'
er was the pro,'erb I110re fulfilled which 
says that every man's business is no man's. It is worse 
indeed than if it were no Inan's; for now it is every man's 
business to meddle in, but no 111an's to learn. And this 
gcneral ignorance docs not 111ake itself fe1t directly,-if it 
did, it were more likely to be relnedied: but the process 
is long and round about; false notions are entertained 
and acted upon; prejudices and passions ll1ultiply; abuses 
hecoIllc luanifold; difficulty and distress at last press on 
the whole COllllllunity; whilst the saIne ignorance which 
produced the mischief now helps to confinn it or to aggra- 
vate it, becau
e it hinders thel11 froin seeing where the 
}'oot of the whole evil lay, and sets them upon SOl11e ,'ain 
attenJpt to correct the consequences, while they never 
think of curing, because they do not suspect the cause. 
I believe it is generally the case, at least in the agricul- 
tural districts, that a boy is taken away froIll school at 
fourteen. He is taken away, less than half educated, be- 
cause his friends want him to enter upon his business in 
life without any longer delay. That is, the interests of 
his great business as a man are sacrificed to the interest 
of his particular business as a farmer or a tradeslllan. 
And yet very likely the man who cares so little about 
political knowledge, is very earnest about political power, 
and thinks that it is n10st unjust if he has no share in the 
election of members of the legislature. I do not blame 
an y one for taking his son fr0111 school at an earl rage 
when he is actually obliged to do so, but I fear that in too 
many instances there is no scnse entertained of the yalue 
of education, beyond its .fitting a boy for his own illlule- 
diate business ill life: and until this be altered for the 
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better, I do not see that we are likely to grow luuch wiser, 
or that though political power luay pass into different 
hands, that it will be exercised l110re purely or sensibly 
than it has been. 
"But the newspapers-they are cheap a11d ready in- 
structors in political knowledge, fronl WhOlll all Inay , and 
all are willing to learn." A newspaper writer, addressing a 
newspaper editor, nlust not speak disrespectfully of that 
with which they are themselves concerned; but u.e know, 
Sir, and every honest 1Han connected with a newspaper 
would confess also, that our instruction is often worse than 
useless to hiIll who has ne,Ter had any other. 'Ve sup- 
pose that our readers have some knowledge and S0111e 
principles of their own; and adapt our language to thenl 
accordingly. I aIll afraid that ,ve in many cases suppose 
this untruly; and the wicked alllongst our fraternity Inake 
their profit out of their readers' ignorance, by telling thenl 
that they are wise. But instruction must be regular and 
systematic; whereas a newspaper must give the facts of 
the day or the week,-and if it were to overload these with 
connected essays upon general principles, it would not be 
reacl. I fear that 11lY own letters tax the patience of SOll1C 
of your readers to the utIuost allowable length: and that 
Inany, perhaps tllose who might find thellI nlost useful, 
never think of reading them at all. ,And yet 111Y letters, 
although the ,'ery least entertaining things that could be 
tolerated in a newspaper, cannot and do not Pl.etend to 
gi ve instructions to those who are wholly ignorant. .All 
lny hope is to set lIlY readers thinking; and Iny highest 
delight ,,
ould be that anyone should be induced by tllClll 
to snspect his own ignorance, and to try to gain know- 
ledge where it is to be gained. But as
ure(ny he who 
docs honestly want to gain kuowledge, will llot go to a 
newspaper to look for it. 
No S "1ir r c al kllo\"ledcre like e\'cr\T thin O. else of the 

" ð' J ð 
highest ,-alue, is not to be obtaincù so easily. It HUlst Lc 
worked for,--studicd for,-thought for, -and lllore t11a11 
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all, it must be prayed for. ..And that is education, which 
lays the foundation of such habits,-and gives theIn, so 
far as a boy's early age will allow, their proper exercise. 
For doing this, the materials exist in the studies actually 
pursued in our commercial schools; but it cannot be done 
effectually, if a boy's education is to be cut :;hort at four- 
teen. His schooling indeed lllay be ended without nlÍs- 
chief, if his parents are able to guide his educatioJl after- 
wards; and the way to gain this hereafter, is to make the 
11l0St of the schooling tillle of the rising generation,-tllat 
finding how much may be done even in their case, within 
the limited tinle allowed for their education, they may be 
anxious to give t/leir children greater advantages, that the 
fruit may be proportionably greater. 
It lllay be that this is impracticable, to which I have 
only to say that I will not believe it to be so tin I alll 
actually unable to hope otherwise; for if it be inlpractic- 
able, IllY expectations of good froln any political changes 
are faint indeed. These changes Inight still be necessary, 
luight stiH be just, but they ,,
ould not lllend our condi- 
iÏOll; the growth of evil, moral and political, would be no 
less rapid than it is now. 


REFORl\l, _\
D ITS Iì'UTURE COXSEQUENCES. 

Iay 28, 1832. 
SIR,- The events of the last fortnight ha'
e so advanced 
us in our political career, that like men who have nearly 
reached the top of the hill, we find the prospect of tIle 
country on the other side of it beginning to open upon us. 
"r e are not coming to, indeed, but have actually reached 
a great era in our existence as a nation. Practically 
speaking, the Reform Bill is passed, the new Constitution 
of 1832 (I use the term advisedly) is already achieyed;- 
and now let us see what are likely to be our fortunes 
under it. 
I have much to lose by revolution; I have nothing to 
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dread from refonu. I have luuch to lose by l.eyolution ;- 
110t in point of rank or fortune, but because having Leen 
long used to, and accustolned deeply to lO\Te, the habits 
and feelings and society of English gentlenlen, I ba\'e 
little wi
h to see foreign lllanners and feelings introduced 
}lcre, or to be forced to live amongst them abroad. And I 
know, moreover, that there is no character on earth which 
contains the ele111ents of so lunch national virtue and 
happiness as the old national character of England, not- 
withstanding the Inany defects with which both it and our 
institutions al.e chargeable. 
And I have nothing to dread froln reform. On the con- 
trary, as an enemy of rO\Tolution, I hayc every tlling to 
}lope from it. I wish it to be deep, searching, aud uni- 
vcrsal: I wish it to extend to church and state, to arnlY, 
navy, law, trade, and education; to our political and social 
institutions; to our habits, principles, and practice, Loth 
as citizens and men. God grant that reform may so have 
its perfect work as equal1y to crush and bring to nothing 
the Conservatiyes anù the J acoLins, those equlli enemics 
of all good, w}Jose alternating criuJes and foUies haye, 
betwecn them, been the curse of Inankind frolll the \Tery 
begiuuillg of its IJistory. 
N ow, Sir, considering the Rcforln Dill as already passed, 
it is of the last inlportance that the first workings of the 
new constitution be watched and directed by a popular 
government. All violent and disastrous revolutions ha\'c 
been brought about Ly suspicion: because, though the 
acts of the govenuuent were popular, yet its real senti- 
nlents were thought to be different: because though it had 
lllade abundant concessions, yet it had done nothing good 
and liberal except as (( cO/lce.ftsioll: it had been honost 
only upon cOlnpulsion. And, therefore, the only safe 
governnlent in seasons of popular agitation, is one which 
notoriougly sYlnpathizes with the ]>>t'ople, which profes
cd 
and acted upon popular principles frolH conviction, when 
such conduct waB neither prolnpted by interest nor fear: 
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which is not dragged along reluctantly and helplessly by 
the nl0\relllent of the times, but heading it frankly and 
\"oluntarilr, can restrain its excesses and ensure its final 
progress, by not letting it run itself out of breath at first 
ill the intelnperance of its haste, or waste its strength in 
wild and unprofitable deviations frolll its true line of 
ad\Tance. 
Such a govern1uent will know how to seize for the public 
good, the advantages which the Refonn Bill offers it. 
Hitherto the ascendancy of the conservati\re party has 
obliged those who WE're fighting for reforn1 to accept tlle 
aid of some not very worthy associates. I t is not the least 
curse of Toryism that it persists in keeping the door fast 
shut against the yoice of reason, till passion takes part in 
the dispute and breaks it open. But now that the Tories 
are rendered incapable of doing lTIischief, except by 
playing into tbe hands of the Revolutionists, these last are 
the party n10st to be dreaded. As yet, happily, they are 
but a slnall 111inority, and they may be made continually 
slnaller and smaller if the governlnent act manfully and 
honestly, and by fearlessly reforming whatever is bad in 
every existing institution, leave those who wish for 'lJlore 
than refornt without a single supporter, except the un- 
principled and the desperate. 
For instance, there is a party in the country whose real 
object is to destroy Christianity, sinlply and purely be- 
cause they hate God. One of this sect fairly confessed 
what lies at the bottoln of their atheisln, by saying, " that 
it would make him miserable to think that there was any 
Leing in the uniyerse superior to hÍ1nself." These men 
would be very sorry to see the church refonned ;-because 
so long as it retains its abuses they have so much the 
greater hope of seeing it destroyed. They now hOI)e for 
the aid of all the Dissenters, of all who dislike the tithe 
systeu1, of all who are '"exed at the conduct of the Tory 
Bishops. l\Ieanwhile they falniliarize the people to hear- 
ing the ministers of religion reviled and sneered at, and 
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to heal'ing it without alarIn or displeasure, because it IS 
their political and Hot their religious character which is 
the avowed object of attack. But there is no doubt that 
an irreligious feeling is thus excited, eyen unconsciously to 
those who entertain it ; and it COlnes to this with the mass 
of the C 01l1lTI unity , that their political hatred to the Esta- 
blishment and the Clergy is a great deal stronger than 
their religious affection for Christianity. And in this state 
public opinion will tolerate, as was shown in the case of 
the IIebertists in France, any degree of irreligion, even 
an10unting to an actual persecution of those who profess 
religion. The maj ority of the French people were not 
atheists, but were lukewarm as to Christianity, and so ther 
preferred even Hebert, and Robespierre, and l\larat, with 
the Reyolution and national independence, to I,esaue and 
IJarochejacqueline, with the old regime and the dismember- 
111ent of France. And although we think oursehres a very 
religious people, yet 1 aln convinced that if the present 
state of feeling about the Church continues, the n1ajority 
of the nation would ere long be ready to nlake a sÍ1nilar 
choice in England. 
Again, there is a party in the country exceedingly de- 
sirous of trying experiments upon property, in the way of 
maláng a Inore equal di\rision of it. This is so far from 
being a catching madness in itself, that even amidst the 
w.orst violences of the French revolution no nearer ap- 
proach to it was made than the Law of the l\Iaxin1unl ;- 
that is, the law which fixed the price at which provisions 
were to be sold. J-3ut in England it will gain proselytes 
yearly, unless the condition of a large proportion of the 
COl1nnunity be ÎInproved. 'Vhel1 a n1an has property of 
}lis own, although it may be very slnall in cOl11parif\on with 
his ueighbour's, he prefers holding what he has got on 
the old tenure to the risk of gaining somewhat 1110re by 
breaking society to pieces. But he who has nothing 
cannot be worse off than he is,-and he feels too little in- 
debted to " the 'V orId's Law," to entertain any scruples 
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about destroying it, whenever it Ina)" suit his purposes. 
lIe win listen to tIle Owenites or the Saint Simonians, or 
any other set of political fanatics; just as a man with a 
painful disorder which the regular practitioner does not 
relieye, applies eagerly to all the quacks who advertise 
their" infalJible remedies." 
If religion and property be thus exposed to danger, it 
is needless to speak of the risk to which our peculiar 
political institutions, our monarchy and aristocracy, must 
necessarily be subject. N or will I allude to the u1tilnate 
process by which these changes will be effected; tltat, 
ho"rever dreadful, may be the n1Íserr of one single gene- 
ration only. But let us look beyond, and see the pro- 
n1ised land at which onr children will have an'ived, after 
the stonns of the journey have blown over. .A. people 
three parts atheists and the remaining part wild fanatics; 
-with no humanizing amuseluents, for our countryn1en 
are not like the French in their fondness for the dralua or 
the fine arts, for picture galleries and luuseums ;-with no 
capital, for the Jaw of equal property will effectually pre- 
vent this,-with no public or private credit,-with manu- 
factures vainly struggling against that competition in the 
market, which the great crash of credit and property at 
]101ue will ha\,'e enabled foreigners to create,-and with 
our sixteen Inilliol1s and a half of human beings so luoral] y 
and politically disorganized, pent up together within the 
narrow bounds of this island. 
Into this gulph we luay be about to be plunged; and 
there are not wanting wretches who would be happy to 
plunge us into it. N ow then, Sir, more than ever is the 
time for a liberal governnlent to step forward,-to state 
broadly and clearly the line between reform and reyolu- 
tion,-to rally all the honesty and spirit of the nation in 
support of the first, and to denounce in no hesitating lan- 
guage the prolnoters of the second, as the worst enellJÍes 
of their country, for whose wickedness no degree of e:xe- 
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cration can be too intense, no punishu1ent inflicted by the 
laws of God or lnan can be too se"ere. 


TIlE ELEcrrIO
S. 


LETTER I. 


August 10, IH:J2. 
SIR,-In travelling, lately, through SOlne of the great 
manufacturing towns of Lancashire, I was struck by the 
various placards on the walls in every quarter, relating to 
the ensuing election; and if one opened a newspaper, its 
columns were full of the same su
ject: one read of meet- 
ings to consider the propriety of supporting such and 
such candidates-of the catechism to which the candi- 
dates had been subjected, in order to disco\Ter their views 
on various political questions, and of the pledges proposed 
to be demanded of thcln, in order to secure their adher- 
ence to the wis}1es of their constituents. 
I do not wonder at all this excitement. The elective 
franchise, now for the first time to be enjoyed by Inany of 
these great towns, is indeed a trust of no light illlPortance. 
It is a great matter to support the best candidates; it is 
1110st desirable that we should not give our votes in the 
dark, but should know accurately who and what a man is, 
before ,ve send hitn to Parlialnent as our representative. 
And truly, Sir, I belieye that if the people were left to 
thelnselves, they would discharge their great trust adlnir- 
ably: they would return a House of COlnn10ns which 
\vould be a noble vindication of the Refonn Bill, con- 
founding the prophecies of its opponents, and Inore than 
realizing the fondest hopes of its supporters. "That they 
lrill return, under actual circumstances, is unhappily far 
less certain, though IllY hopes even now outrun IllY fears. 
'Vho is it that will not lea,"e the people to thelnselves? 
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'Vho are the new boroughmongers whose influcnce threat- 
ens the loeal liberty of election as much as it was ever 
threatened by the old ones? 'Vho are now setting up to 
be tyrants over us, with pretensions new in our own days 
and in our own country, and likely therefore to deceivc 
those who know nothing beyond the present; but old, 
stale, and threadbare, even to utter nakedness, to all those 
who are acquainted with the history of the past? 1'hey 
are the agitators of the Political Unions, and of the news- 
paper press-the brazen, shallow, and insolent speakers- 
the ignorant, lying, and malignant writers, known for no- 
thing but their turbulence and their libels, and without a 
hope of rising to distinction but by the confusion of order, 
and the general overthrow of truth and goodness. 
It ,vas the last humiliation of the dying lion in the 
fable, that he was kicked by an ass: and surely the bit- 
terest enemies of England could desire no worse shame to 
befall her, than that she should 11ave broken to pieces the 
iron sceptre of Napoleon, only to be traIl1pled to pieces 
by the brute feet of dell1agogues and libeUers-the shal- 
lowest, the vilest, and the falsest of their tribe, who have 
cyer yet arisen to be the curse of their own times, and the 
nlingled scorn and detestation of posterity. 
I am very far froin saying that all speakers at Unions, 
or all political writers, deserve this character. Of course, 
this cannot be the 111eaning of one who has written 111uch 
for a newspaper himself. But I am sure that it would be 
a safe rule to give to e'
ery elector-" ,.,. ote for no man 
whatsoever, who is known to you solely or chiefly froin his 
speeches or his political writings." lIe 1JtllY be honest, 
he Iuay be trustworthy, but his speeches and writings are 
no sufficient warrant for it. But vote for lllen whom you 
know by their lives and actions - for UIcn well spoken of 
as good Christians, good husbands and fathers, good 
ncighbours-men who have minded their ou.n business or 
caning well, and whon1 you 111ay therefore safely trust with 
.l/ourS-111(,1l who arc upright, and f\cnl'\iblc, and Jibera] )1) 
n. 
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thcir private relations-whose aùvice you 'would bp glad f,J 
ask in any private difficulty-on whose word and on whose 
kindness you would rply with perfect confidence in an) 
private elnbarraSslnent or distress. I-Iappily for our 
country, such Hlen are not yet scarce aillongst us; they 
lllay be found in every large town, not confined to any 
one n_'ligious denOlnination, to anyone political party. 
Let these be your candidates, and then ply thelTI with 
your questions-scrutinize as narrowly as you will their 
opinions: choose from alnongst thelll that Ulan whose 
political notions most agree with your own, and you will 
ha,"e exercised your electh"e franchise well-Jou will have 
sent to Parliament a worthy reprcsentative-a l"eprcscnta- 
tive of Jour conscience, your judglllcnt, and your prin- 
ciples, not of YOUl' folly, Jour prej udices, and your 
passIons. 
Your readers will naturally apply these doctrines to the 
approachiug clection for Shcffield. Undoubtedly they 
are applicable to it, and are very unfavourable to the pre- 
tensions of 1\1r. B- . I neither say nor insinuate any 
thing against him; but what do the inhabitants of Shef- 
field know of him at all, except as a political writer? It 
is to the class which I object, 110t to the indi,'idual speci- 
men of it. l\lr. B- is a stranger, known to us as the 
editor of a newspaper in the East Indies, WllO was sent 
home from India by the Govenunent there, and has ever 
since been a yiolent opponent of that Governlneut. lIe 
is known as the author of an entertaining book of travels, 
and as a lecturer upon the state of the oriental nations. 
lIe is a clever and active nlan, who is trying what he can 
do for himself: hut do we know any thing 1110re of him? 
Do we even know the real 11lerits of his quarrel with the 
Indian Government? But lllnch 1110re: haye ,,
e known 
hinl in youth and in manhood-in all the various relations 
of Pli.vate life, apart from that which is merely addressed 
to the public eye and ear - writings, and speeches, and 
lectures? Adventurers may be honest: but in so seriouc; 
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a Inatter as the clloice of our representative, we want 
to see them in another state than when full dressed to act 
their part on the stage. 
You, Sir, know with certainty that in saying this I nei- 
ther have, nor can have, by possibility, any personal or 
party ulotives. You know, that so far as concerns the 
Sheffield election, I neither have, nor can have, any parti- 
cular interest in favour of any of the candidates or against 
then}. Nor should I have mentioned the name of 
1\11'. B-, had not his case furnished llle with a very stril\:- 
ing and uninvidious example whereby to illustrate 111Y 
general meaning. If I had known any thing against hiIn 
-had he been a notorious libeller, false and worthless, 
like SOlne individuals whom I might have named, the 
character of nlY letters would have suffeloed fron) intro- 
ducing hiIn, as they might then have become chargeable 
with personality: but as it is, I take him merely as a 
political writer-as belonging to a class of pel'sons whom 
1 wish to see carefully excluded from Par1iament-1Jzen 
who are strangers to their constituents, e.1:.:cept ji'out 1i"1/(lt 
tlley have said or uJritten on political subjects, lÐitltOllt 
being officially engaged in lite public service. And IllY 
I.ule applies to men of all parties and of all characters; 
for my objection is not that persons of this description are 
not honest, but simply that we have no means of knowing 
thell1 to be so. 
I wish it also to be distinctly obsenred, that I say no- 
thing, and 111ean nothing, against Ine11 who are known for 
their speeches and writings, so long as they are not known 
solely or cllidly on this ground. If a luan, in addition to 
a high private and professional character, is known be- 
sides, as taking an active interest in public affairs, of 
course it is all so much in his favour; for what he has 
spoken and written then beCOlnes a very valuable security 
that he will not be an indolent and inefficient menlber. 
But as politics are not the 11lain business of any private 
luan's life, so it is a bad symptoln when his opinions about 
R2 
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thew arc the Inost pronlÍnent part of his character; to 
those who Inlow l1Ìnl at all, hp ought to be known for 
something better. 
It is very easy to shew, 111oreo,ycr, that an elector can- 
not exercise his franc]}ise so independently, and safcly to 
hilnself, as by following the rule which I have gi,'en. 
A.nll as I wish for elections to be' really free and in<1e- 
pcndent, I shaH ,yenture, with your pennission, to enlarge 
a little npon this 11latter in a future letter. 
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LETTER II. 


August, 1832. 
SIR,- I concluded lny last letter by saying, that if an 
elector wishes to exercise his franchise in the luost inde- 
pendent Inanner, he "yill beware of all political a(hTen- 
turers; of all stranger candidates, Wh0111 he knows lllore 
by their speeches and v,rritings than by their actions. I 
can this the lllost independent way of voting, because it 
leaves a luan 1110st entirely to the judglnent of his reason, 
and takes hÍIn away fron1 the influence of his passions, 
whether of hope or fear. 
I know of no worse symptonl of the state of a country 
than the estilllating a nlan's political opinions abovc his 
moral principles and practice. 'Ve know a Inan's opi- 
nions, it may be said, and that is alJ that we ,vant: if they 
agree with ours, then he is the best lllan WhOlll we can 
choose. But if we cannot trust a ulan's honesty we never 
can be sure that he will not back out of his opinions 
whene\yer his interest Inay telllpt hill1 to do so; still less 
can we depend on what his opinions may be on points rc- 
specting which we haye not expressly questioned hiln. 
'Ve can put no general confidence in hiln, and we shall 
be lucky if we can e'
en hold hÏ1n always to the direct 
plcdgps wl1Ïch he has givpn. 'Vho can dare to speculate 
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upon the nature of 1\lr. Cobbett's opinions upon any giveu 
topic, should he be returned to Parliament, except so far 
as it Inay be conjectured what party will haye it in its 
power to bid highest for his support? 
l\Ioreover, Sir, in the concerns of this great nation 
there must be a variety of questions on which it is the 
lnerest folly in the world for the Inass of the electors to 
entertain a decided opinion at all. I will just instance 
the question of the Currency, on which it seems that 
writers and speakers are positive, exactly in proportion to 
their ignorance. Undoubtedly I have my own opinions 
about it, but still I ain well aware of the immense difficulty 
of the subject, and therefore I should be ,yery sorry to 
yote for any candidate merely because he had pledged 
himself to support what in my present state of knowledge 
I conceive to be the truth on this point. I should much 
rather suspect his honesty, or his wisdoD1, in pledging 
hin1self at all on a question hitherto so far from decided, 
than I should confide in him because his present views 
happened to coincide with Inine. 
Again, with respect to the slayery question, the COl.n 
laws, the East India question, the tithes, the taxes on 
newspapers, &c., it is perfectly impossible for the great 
majority of the people of this country to forn1 a decided 
judgment on all these points which shall be worth any thing. 
'Ve, Sir, who are obliged to attend to our own particular 
business or profession, have not time to follow up all these 
enquiries thoroughly. 'Ve want our representativ'es to 
do this for us; it is their business to do it; but we are 
actually disabling them for discharging it, if we bind thelll 
down beforehand to abide, in spite of clearer knowledge, 
by the decisions, if I may so call them, of our half in- 
formed judglIlents. 
N ow here is the great blessing of the Reform Bill, that 
it enables us safely to choose the best men for our rcprc- 
scntathTcs, without looking for the pledged supportcrs of 
snch aDd f'5uch opinions. lIndcr the old 
.r:-;tcln so J}HUIY 
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UIClubers were returned who were sure to support one par- 
ticular side, that wherever t11ere was a popula.r election, 
the people ,vere anxious, in self-defence, to look out for 
a mClnber equaJ1y bound to the opposite side. But now 
that the rotten boroughs are destroyed, and the undue in- 
fluence on one side done away with, 'we are no longer 
under the necessity of choosing one violent partizan to 
oppose another, but may look Inerely to a man's intrinsic 
lTIerits, and have no occasion for any partizans at aU. 
Even so infamous a profligate as \Vilkes, Inight be the 
object of the popular choice for his profession of popular 
principles, when Luttrell, with a character no less profli- 
gate, was brought forward by the anti-popular party, for 
the avowed object of keeping popular principles down. 
This was a state of constant warfare, in which each party 
looked out, not for the purest heart or the wisest head, but 
for the strongest arm, and for the most inveterate spirit 
to direct it. 
The salvation of the country depends, I am sure, on 
our preventing this state from ever again reviving anlongst 
us. The Reform Bill has freed the cOlnnlonwealth from 
the undue preponderance of a portion of the people o\?er 
the rest; but if it only leads to the preponderance of ano- 
ther portion, 1 do not see how the commonwealth as a 
whole is likely to be benefited. If the working classes 
speak of the Bill as of their victory, and look to it as to an 
engine of their own exclusive advaneement, and of the 
humiliation of the rieh, what is this but saying we are not 
one people, but two irl'econcileable factions, and that we 
are just as far from the triumph of justice, and liberality, 
anù nlutual kindness, and national happiness, as we have 
ever been before. 
Undoubtedly the Reform Bill is a means, and not an 
end: on this we are all agreed. I wish it to become the 
Incans of thoroughly refornling what is alniss in tl1e coun- 
try, by enabling us to ehoose the best and wisest men 
alllongst us for our legislators; by giving us the power of 
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looking out for a llleruber of }-)arliaulent as deliberately 
and independently as we choose the menlbers of a com- 
Iuittee for any local obj ect. \Ve look around us on such 
occasions, and see who of our neighbours best under- 
stands, and is likely best to fulfil the duties cOIDlnitted to 
hitn. And if we look round us fairly and calmly, we shall 
be as sure to find tuen who understand and will honestly 
fulfil tbe great duties of l\fembers of Parliament. 
One thing is certain, that the Reform Bill can never be 
taken away from us; that is, the rotten boroughs never 
can be restored, nor the qualification for the elective 
franchise narrowed. Indirectly, indeed, it may be ren- 
dered useless, if we choose to surrender our judgments to 
party feelings, or, still worse, to the dictation of the 
Inanaging ll1elubers of the Political Unions. There will 
then be needed a new sort of Black Book, to lay open the 
names and private history of these radical boroughn1011- 
gers; to shew who and what they are who pretend to di- 
rect the yotes of the people of England. 
The object of the people is to be relie'
ed from their 
actual state of distress. 
J\nd does anyone belie,"e that 
the thousands of honest and intelligent individuals with 
whom this country abounds,-men excellent in all the 
relations of private and domestic life, active in business, 
and respected for their general benevolence and sound 
judgment,-are really insensible to the distress of their 
country ; or, that they would not relieve it far more ef- 
fectually than a set of adventurers who are known for 
nothing but their professions and their virulence? Every 
one is aware how much requires to be amended in our 
state of society; but COl1lll1on sense, as wen as tbe uni- 
versal experience of history, aSS:.Ires us that high principle, 
impartiality, and moderation are the qualities 1110st Jikely 
to effect the amendlnent thus needed. 
One word I may venture to address to the Dissenters. 

 0 union can be 1110re unnatural-none I1101'e disgraceful, 
than that betwecn Christians, of whatcyer dCllOl11Ínation, 
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" 
and the enemies, not of this sect or of that, but of Chrib- 
tianity itself. They do not love the actual Establisllll1ent, 
and for this I have no quarrel with then1; but they should 
consider that Church property is, in the strictest and 
highest sense, the property of the nation, and that every 
Englishloan has an interest in its remaining so for ever, 
and not being plundered or squandered for the profit, or 
supposed profit, of one generation. '\Vhat would ,ve now 
gi ve if the public were still in possession of the estates of 
the monasteries, which, in an hour of true jacobinical 
brutality, were iniquitously robbed, and wastefully and 
corruptly lavished! 'Vhat a host of Inagnificcnt and 
useful institutions, colleges, schools, institutes, hospitals, 
aSJ'lunls for orphans, asyhuns for the aged, might have 
been furnished to the country out of the Abbey lands, had 
IIenry VIII. been a true refornler instead of a selfish 
and coarse-minded revolutionist! So it is with Church 
property now; the clergy are 110t a caste, like the priests 
and Levites of the Jews-they are severally but life 
tenants, and their children have no more interest in their 
benefices after their deaths, than the children of every 
other man in England. But it is for the comnlon interest 
of the whole nation, that there should be some property 
ill cyery slnall subdivision of the kingdon1 set apart for 
oy'er for public purposes, providing on the one hand for 
the perfonnance of services of the IllOSt important kind, 
and furnishing on the other a prospect of an honourable 
station in society, a respectable luaintenance, and great 
nIoral advantages, to which the son of the poorest parents 
Inay hope to raise himself. The Dissenters would do 
well to endeavour to make the benefits of the national 
Church lllore comprehensive than they are at present, 
and to render its institutions more efficient: they would 
act consistently and could not be blamed, if they laboured 
to obtain for themselves a larger share of its advantages; 
hut they will act at once foolishly and wickedly if they 
Jcnd thcir aid to those who would destroy it altogether. 
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l This Essay was written in 1831, as the Preface to a Collection of 
Poems for the Poorer Classes, made by 1\Ir. Platt, Editor of the 
Sheffield Courant, and entitled "The Poetry of Common Life."] 
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THERE is a ridiculous character in one of l\Iolière's French 
plays, who is represented as going to school in his old 
age to acquaint hirnse]f with the \7ery first rudiments of 
learning. He is particularly struck with the explanations 
given him of the words " Verse" and" Prose," and cannot 
enough express his astonishment that he should have been 
talking "Prose" all his life, without ever being aware 
of it. 
This feeling, caricatured as it may seeln, is exactly what 
many persons entertain with regard to poetry. They look 
upon it as a thing quite remote from common life and 
COlnmon people, and would be utterly surprised to hear 
that they themselves have most certainly been many 
times in a state of mind conlpletely poetical; and, in all 
probability, have often, like l\iolière's lJIonsiell'r Jourdain, 
spoken in poetical language without being aware of it, 
just as he had been talking prose. 
l\iuch mischief has arisen from this fall":c ilnpression. 
The most natural thing in the world has been regarded as 
the most artificial; and one of the most ennobling plea- 
sures of the human mind, and, at the same time, one most 
within the reach of everyone, has been thought to belong 
almost exclusively to the rich, like the luxulies of the 
table, or the splendour of a great establishlnent. N or is 
this merely owing to aristocratical pride in the richer 
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classes, or to their wish to keep a nlo11opoly of el1joYlnent 
to tbemseh-es. It arises out uf a real honest ignorance of 
the nature of poetry, and of the ahnost uni\"ersal capacitr 
of takillg delight in it; for there is no doubt that l\Ir. 
Cobbett would go along with the highest aristocrat in 
laughing at the notion of the poor l'eading poetry; not 
because he would think thenl not fit to enjoy it, but be- 
cause }10 would consider it as not fit to be studied by 
them: he would regard it as a mere rich luan's toy, which 
llone but the idle, or the silly, would hold it worth their 
while to study, 
K 0 error has ever arisen without sou1cthing to Inake it 
less absurd than ,ve rnight at first sight suppose it. ] n the 
present case it has accidentally happened that the lan- 
guage of poetry for Inany years in this country i
'as quite 
unnatural, and the subjects to which it was confined were 
not capable of exciting general interest. And not in this 
country only, but in many others, as the rich had most 
llleans of l'ewarding the writers of poetry, so it was na- 
turally nlade suitable to their tastes; and the subjects 
chosen, and the style in which they were treated, were 
both adapted to the turn of mind of the richer classes; 
and for that very reason-such has been the unhappy 
separation between the different parts of society - they 
have been less agreeable and less intelligible to the mass 
of the comn1unity. 
But this does not make it less true that poetry, in itself
 
lnay be one of the most universal pleasures of 11lankind. 
By jJoelry we Inean certain feelings expressed in certain 
language. POf>ticlil feelings are merely, in other words, 
all the highest and purest feelings of our naturc,-feelings, 
therefore, which, considering what we generally art', cannot 
but be of rare occurrence. It lIas been truly said, that 


" Our better mind, 
Is like a Sunday's garment, then put on 
\Vhcll we have nought to do,-but at OUl. work 
,\ e wear a worse for thrift." 
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Our COllnnon telnper, therefore, which is but too generally 
cold, and selfish, and worldly, is altogether unpoetical; but 
let any thing occur to put us above oursehyes, any thing to 
awaken our devotion, our admiration, or our love-any 
danger to call forth our courage, any distress to awaken 
our pity, any great emergency to den1and the sacrifice of 
our own comfort, or interest, or credit, for the sake of 
others, then we experience for the titHe a poet icalleJJlper, 
and poetical feeliugs; for the yery essence of poetry is, 
t.hat it exalts and ennobles 11S, and puts us into a higher 
state of 111Ïnd than that which we are conullonly liying in. 
Such, then, being poe/ical.teelings, we shall soon see 
what is Ineant by poetical language. Our words, our 
style, nay, our very tone of \yoice, naturally vary according 
to the telnper of our Blinds. "Then we are feeling any 
strong passion it instantly alters our manner of speaking 
from that which we practise on con1mon occasions. It 
clears away all that is lllean and vulgar, all that is du)] 
and tiresonle in our language; and renders it at once 
spirited, noble, and pithy. The 111ind being highly excited, 
becomes Illore than usually active; it catches with great 
quickness every iU1pression gi\yen by surrounding objects; 
it seizes rapidly every point in which they Inay seen1 to 
express syn1pathy with its own feelings. Hence its lan- 
guage is full of Ï1nages and comparisons; it is unusual1y 
rich and beautiful, that is, it crowds together a nutnber of 
ideas in a short space, and expresses them_ in the 1110St 
li\yely lnanner, because its conception of then) is keen and 
vivid. Again, the ,-ery tone of the voice is altered, it 
becolnes more rapid and anin1ated, and the flow of our 
words is less broken, and 1110re lueasured and 111usical, 
than in COlnlllon unexcited conversation. This will be 
understood in a n10111ent by jll
t turning to the poetical 
parts of the Bible: for instance, let anyone observe the 
difference between the two first chapters of the Book of 
.Tub, which contain the nlere story, and those whiéh illllnc- 
diately follow then1. ] Ie wiU Gnd hi
 tone alldlllanllf'r of 
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reading, if he be reading aloud, change instantly in going' 
frOnl the seconù chapter to the third. Poetical la lI.fl'lfl.(/(J 
is, in truth, the language of excited feeling; and this is 
,vhat was nlcant by saying that as every Ulan has hecn iu 
a poetical state of Inind at some tÌ1ne or other of his lifc, 
so almost e'
ery man must, in SOUle degree, however illl- 
perfect, have expressed himself on such occasions in 
poetical language. 
This is what may be called the natural history of poetry, 
showing the elements in nature out of which it arose. 
Here, as in an other cases, art caIne into imitate nature: 
the pleasure of cxcitelnent is notorious to e\ ery one; 
and poetry, in the COlnmOI1 sense of the word, is an artifi- 
cial Ineans of producing this pleasure, by presenting us 
with exciting feelings expressed in exciting language. 
Hence arose the invention of "erse, partly, in ilnitation of 
that flowing and harnlonious language which is natural to us 
when speaking under the influence of strong feeling; 
partly to create an additional excitelnent by the effect of 
an hannonious arrangelnent of sounds. But the oldest 
known poetry, which is that contained in the Old Testa- 
ment, was not written in any regular metre or ,,'erse; nor 
is verse essential to the nature of poetry, although the 
almost universal practice of later times has made us 
think it so. 
It is manifest, from what has been said, how the various 
sorts and styles of poetry have arisen. For, though all 
men have the same feelings, yet at different tilnes, and in 
different classes of society, SOlne feelings will be pre- 
dOlninant over others: nor will the saIne feelings always 
be excited exactly in the same way. For instance, a very 
rude people will be most delighted by the poetry which 
tells of the warlike actions of their fathcrs; a religious 
people will be 'nlost fond of de\'otional poetry; a people 
in a very high state of refinement will enjoy a poetry 
which goes deeply into the workings of our n1Índs and 
affections, and awakens feelings absolutely unintelligiLle 
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to 11len in a less a(h-anccd condition. But although all 
persons l11ay thus be unable to enjoy the same poetry, yet 
everyone would enj oy poetry of some kind or other, if he 
could meet with any of the kind suitable to his own case 
-that is, if it was addressed to those feelings which are 
most alive within his own breast, and expressed in lan- 
guage which he could understand. 
The 11lore extensive our knowledge of men and things, 
and the greater the activity of our minds and the liveliness 
of our feelings, so 111uch the Inore universal will be our 
pleasure in poetry; inaslnuch as we shall be able to enter 
into the notions, and to sympathize with a greater llun1ber 
of poets of different descriptions, ages, and countries. 
For to like only one sort of excellence is the sure mark 
of an iluperfectly educated Inind; it likes one sort only, 
because it only knows and understands one sort. 
l\Ieanwhile, the object of the present collection is at 
once to gratify the taste of a large class of readers, and 
to illlpro,re it. 1:'he poetry here presented to them speaks 
to those universal feelings which we all have in common, 
as men and as Englishlnen. N one can find it too hard 
for them; while at the same time, the poelns here selected 
are tIle productions of nlÏnds at once so vigorous and so 
cultivated, that e'"ery reader will find in tbem something 
to strengthen his understanding, and to enrich it-some- 
thing whose beauty will rise on his contemplation of it, at 
once exciting greater efforts of Inind on his part and 
rewarding theln. 
One thing 11101"e may be added: the works of great 
poets require to be approached at the outset with a full 
faith in their excellence: the reader 111Ust be convinced 
that if he does not fully adlnire then1, it is his fault, and 
not theirs. This is no more tÌîan a just tribute to their 
reputation; in other words, it is the proper modesty of an 
individual thinking his own unpractised judgnlent more 
likely to be n1Ïstal\:en than the concurring ,'oice of the 
public. And it is the property of the greatest works of 
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genius in other departInents also, that a first view of them 
is generally disappointing; and if a Ulan were foolish 
enough to go away trusting l110re to his own hasty Ï1npres- 
sions than to the deliberate judgment of the world, he 
'would remain continually as blind and ignorant as he was 
at the beginning. The cartoons of Raphael, at IIanlpton 
Court Palace-the frescoes of the same great painter in 
the galleries of the 'T atican at R0111P-the fatuous statues 
of the Laocoon, and the Apollo Beh'idere-and the Church 
of St. Peter at ROBle, the most luagnificent building per- 
haps in the world-all alike are generally found to disap- 
point a person on his first view of theine But let him be 
sure that they are excellent, and that he only wants the 
knowledge and the taste to appreciate theln properly, and 
every succeeding sight of thel11 will open l1Ís eyes more 
and more, till he learns to admire then1, 110t indeed as 
much as they deser\Te, but so much as greatly to enlich 
and enlarge his own mind, by becoming acquainted with 
such perfect beauty. So it is with great poets: they nlust 
be read often and studied re,Terently, before an unpractised 
mind can gain any thing like an adequate notion of thcir 
exceHence. l\ieanwhile, the process is in itself most use- 
ful: it is a good thing to doubt our own wisdoll1, it is a 
good thing to belie\Te, it is a good thing to adn1Ïre. By 
continually looking upwards, our minds will themsel \Tes 
grow upwards; and as a luan, by indulging in habits of 
scorn and contempt for others, is sure to descend to the 
level of what he despises, so the opposite habits of adnlÍra- 
tion and enthusiastic lOe\Terence for excellence Ï1npart to 
oursehTes a portion of the qualities which we admire; and 
here, as in every thing else, hUlui1ity is the surest path to 
exaltation. 
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[For the circumstances which occasioned the puhlication of the 
following pamphlet, see Life and Correspondence, Vol. I. c. vii.] 
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I HAVE called the following palnphlet, "Pl;nciples of 
Church Reform," because I thought it better to try to 
establish these, than to lose myself and my readers in 'a 
mass of Ininute details. For if the principles be true, 
there are persons of luuch greater experience and know- 
ledge than myself to contrive the best way of carrying 
them into effect; while, had I proposed any particular 
arrangements which might have been ill-judged or in1- 
practicable, this error in the details might have been 
transferred by unfairness or ignorance to the Inain prin- 
ciples of the argument, and they would have been called 
in1practicable also. These principles I believe to be irre- 
fragable; that a Church Establishment is essential to the 
well-being of the nation; that the existence of Dissent 
impairs the usefulness of an Establishn1ent always, and 
now, from peculiar circumstances, threatens its destruc- 
tion; and that to extinguish Dissent by persecution being 
both wicked and impossible, there remains the true, but 
hitherto untried way, to extinguish it by comprehension; 
that different tribes should act together as it were in one 
army, and under one command, yet shoulù each retain the 
anns and manner of fighting with which habit has n1ade 
then1 n]ost fanÜliar. 
But as to the manner of carrying these principles into 
effect, I an1 far froIIl proposing any thing with equal con- 
fidence. K or am I anxious about any particular Ineasnre, 
which I may have ventured to reCOlllll1end, if anything can be 
s 2 
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suggested by others, which may effect the saIne great ob- 
ject more cOlnpletely. But practical ability, of which we 
have no lack in the country, lnust labour not merely for 
no good, but for ahsolute n1Ïschief, unless it clearly under- 
stands the principles of the question. And the nlunerous 
plans of Church Reform already before the l)ublic, have 
also the saIne bad effect, that they lead their readers off 
on a false scent, and 111ake then1 fancy, that by their adop- 
tion the Church would be refonned and secured, when its 
great defects and dangers \vould renlain in fact untouched. 
But the natural tendency of lllankind to reforIll by patch- 
ing rather than effectually, gives great reason to fear that 
SOlDe one or other of these IJlans ,viII be adopted; and 
that the matter will then be considered by the Go\-ern- 
ment to be set at rest. 'Yhereas, in fact, it will not ùe at 
rest; but will be agitated with 1Dore violence than ever, 
and with less llope of a favourable settIc1Dent ;-because 
one party will be exasperated at what they wiU call a lucre 
IDockery of Reforln, and the other ,viII cOlllplain that their 
concessions have given 110 satisfaction, and will therefore 
be disposed, for the tÏ1ne to come, to fight out the battlu 
to the last. 


RYDAJJ, 
..Tanuary 9th, 1833. 
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EVERY Ulan who talks, writes, or votes in favour 01 Church 
Rcfornl, would do well to ask himself, why he wishes for 
it. And in like n1anner the Governlnent, when legislating 
to satisfy the general call for Church Refonn, would do 
well to consider with what motives it is called for; to see, 
first, whether they who call the loudest are persons who 
ought to be satisfied; and, secondly, what it is that truth 
and wisdom demand; for their call ought certainly to be 
listened to, though it is generally preferred in a voice so 
gentle, that they who care not for it may easily avoid hear- 
ing it at all. 
N ow Church Reform being a very vague term, it is of 
great consequence to know what they, who use it, mean by 
it. It is impossible that a man can care, properly speak- 
ing, about the refonn of any institution, if the objects of 
the institution are of no interest to him. If then a man, 
without being a Dissenter, is one who seldom or never 
goes to Chure h, and appears to have very little value for 
Christianity personally; the main object of the institution 
of the Church is clearly of no interest to him; and his 
anxiety for its refonn can only be for the sake of certain 
subordinate objects which he m
y suppose to be pronloted 
by it. Still, if he be a man of enlarged and liberal views, 
and capable of desiring the intellectual welfare of his 
countrymen, and their moral improvement also so far as it 
affects society, he l11ay sincerely wish to see the Church 
reformed in the proper sense of the tenn, although he 
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luay not be a l"eligious lnall; because the social improvc- 
Inent of man is one of the direct objects of a Church esta- 
blishulent, although not its highest o
ject; and it is 
properly to wish an institution refonned, if we wish it 
rendered 1110re capable of effecting any of its proper ob- 
jects. But Inen of another stalnp, who n
ither ,"'alue the 
social nor the religious benefits conferred by an establish- 
Inent, cannot rightly be said to desire its refonn; they 
Inerely wish to see it destroyed; and destruction is so 
very different frOlTI reforn1, that it is a gross fraud to call 
ourselves friends of the one, when what we really desire is 
the other. 
Here then is one class of Church Reformers, and ano- 
ther class who call then1selves by the saIne llan1e, but 
whose proper title is Church Destroyers. A third, and a 
v
ry nUlnerous class, luust however be added; men who 
have no value for the objects of the Church, nor yet 
any antipathy to it; who in point of fact neither wish for 
its reform nor for its destruction. They merely look upon 
its re,'enues as affording the means of lessening their 
own outgoings in money, by being nlade in part a,"'ailable 
to public purposes. These men are in truth Church de- 
stroyers, only they are restrained by te1l1per or by SOlne 
scruple of conscience from going the full length of their 
own principles. Their object in short is wholly and 
entirely selfish, and if we might borrow the language of 
the seventeenth century, we illight fitly distinguish them 
by the name of the" Self-seekers." 
The avowed Dissenters join also in the call for Church 
Refonn; and they again use the term with singular illl- 
propriety. They can hardly eare about the reform of an 
institution froln which they have altogether separated 
thellJselves. They belong, in fact, either to the class of 
Church Destroyers, or of Self-seekers: to the former, if 
being convinced that an establishment is an evil, they 
wish to see it altogether put down: to the latter, if their 
object be simply to be relieved froll1 ChurcI] rates, Easter 
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dues, and tithes, because they support a ministry of their 
own. But I ha,ye heard as yet no language from the Dis- 
senters which could entitle them justly to the name of 
Church Refornlers. That they Inay, and ought to becon1e 
so, I shall endeavour to sllow hereafter. 
N ow it is manifest, that if we take all these classes of 
persons to the letter of their present,-perhaps I ought to 
say, their yesterday's language,-if we do reform the 
Church, by ridding it of the evils most loudly clamoured 
against, three out of four of theln will still be unsatisfied. 
It is quite idle to think that the Destroyers, or the Self- 
seekers, really care about pluralities and non-residence, 
and the inequality of Church benefices: still less are they 
concerned about alterations in the Liturgy, or the intro- 
duction of a l110re effective clerical discipline. The real 
question with them is one of money,-they want a cheap 
religion,-and they lay the 1110re stress upon the epithet, 
in proportion to their ignorance of the 'Talue of the article 
for which they are bargaining: about religion they know 
and care little,-about money they know and care nluch. 
'Ve are told that there is now an universal wish for 
Church Refonn. This, as I have shown, is not true; on 
the contrary, I doubt exceedingly, whether the friends of 
Reforn1 are powerful enough to get their object effected. 
There is on one side a great wish for Church destruction 
and Church robbery; and on the other side a great unwill- 
ingness to correct Church abuses: but the generality of 
the wish for Church Refornl is a fact which I should ex- 
ceedingly rejoice to see established. 
It is not enough, in times like these, to stand battling 
about a few points of detail. 'Ve Inust take up the ,vhole 
question from the beginning, that we may know on what 
grounds we are going to legislate. Before I discuss any 
scheme of Church Refonn, I must state why I ain utterly 
opposed to alI schenles of Church destruction. 
1 win not insult e'"en the nlost violent Church destroyer, 
so tar as to suppose bim to contemplate the ejcctlllcnt of 
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the present holders of benefices. As the law declares 
that a Inan's benefice is his freehold, it is precisely the 
same thing to deplive an incumbent of the incolne arising 
froIl1 his church preferment, as to deplive any other indi- 
vidual of the rents of his land, or of the profits of his 
trade. If, therefore, such an act could be c0111mitted, it 
would be neither more nor less toan literal robbery; and 
we should be far advanced on our way towaròs that happy 
consummation, when every man win keep what he can, 
and take what he can. 
But, saving all existing interests, why should not 
the Establishment expire with the present generation? 
'Vhy should not the tithes, in every parish, revert, on the 
next vacancy, to the several owners of the soil; and all 
Church lands be sold for the payment of the national 
debt; leaving the next generation of ministers, if there be 
any, to be maintained by the voluntary contributions of 
their hearers? 
I am so anxious to get to the very principles of the 
whole question, that I am contented to pass over all the 
particular and practical objections which might be made 
to such a scheme ;-such as its invasion of the rights of 
the patrons of Church benefices; and the question how 
far episcopal or chapter lands, which certainly were ne\rer 
granted by the state, could justly be taken by the state 
for its own purposes. These are all very substantial ob- 
jections, and would, I hope, be fully insisted upon by all 
friends to law and right, if ever the proposal of Church 
destruction should con1e before the legislature in its plain 
fonn: but I hold it n1uch more satisfactory, to rest the 
case simply on general principles; and to show that if 
the Establishment could be sub\r
rted, without the least 
individual injustice or illegality, still it \vould be the 
greatest possible foB y in the nation to sub\rert it. 
J t is quite n1anifest, that the whole amount of Church 
property in England, including under that name, hoth 
tithes, so far as they are in clerical hands, and Church 
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lands of c'"cry ùcscription, is so much saved out of the 

cramble of iudhTidual selfishness, and set apart for ever 
for public purposps. Now therc are few things from 
which society in England has suffered greater evil, than 
from the want of property so reserved: it is apparent in 
every town, and in e\Tery village, in the absence of public 
walks, public gardens, public exercise grounds, public 
muscums, &c., in the former; and in most instances, of 
e\"cn so llluch as a common green, in the latter: let a 
nlan go where he will, he is beset on every side by the ex- 
clusi\-eness of private property; the public has kept 
nothing. This has alisen very Inuch out of the false and 
degrading notions of civil society which have prevailed 
within the last century. Society has been regarded as a 
nlere collection of individuals, looking each after his own 
interest; and the business of gO\Ternment has been lin1Ïted 
to that of a mere police, whose sole use is to hinder these 
individuals from robbing or knocking each other down. 
This \-iew of society, alike unphilosophical and unchris- 
tian, has largely counteracted the good which the world, 
in this achTanced stage of its existence, has derh-ed frorn 
its increased experience; and its pernicious effects have 
been abundantly shown in the actual state of the poor 
throughout England. For their physical distresses, their 
ignorance, and their vices, are the true fruits of the sys- 
tel11 of" letting alone;" in other words, of leaving men to 
practise for their own ad,Tancenlcnt, all aI"ts, sa'"e actual 
violence; of allowing e\"ery natural, and every artificial 
superiority, to enjoy and push its advantages to the ut- 
UloSt, and of suffering the weaker to pay thp full pena1ty 
of their inferiority. 
Thus, even before I consider! be particular application 
of Church property, I hold it to be an enornlOUS benefit 
that it is so much secured for e'"er to public uses ;-a 

onlet11ing sa"cd out of the scnunble, which no coretous- 
l1èSS can appropriate, and no folly waste. Again, it is not 
only a considerable lTIaSS ßo ba,"ed ;-hut it is so happily 
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divided, that every portion of the kingdom, with certain 
wretched exceptions, shares in the benefit. The sight of 
a church tower, wherever it is met with, is an assurance 
that every thing has not been bought up for private con- 
yenience or enjoYlllcnt ;-that there is some provision 
made for puhlic purposes, and for the welfare of the poor- 
est and lnost destitute human being who li\Tes within the 
hearing of its bells. In the most unattractive districts of 
the country, no less than in the Inost inviting, this saIne 
beneficent pro\Tision extends itself :-or if it does not, it 
is owing whony to the neglect of these later tilnes, when 
all things have been left to find their own level; and the 
result has been, as Inight well have been expected fronl 
the inequalities of the botton}, an alternation of sonle deep 
pools here and there with huge wastes of unmoistened 
san d and gravel. 
But what are the particular public purposes for which 
this property is set apart? Ahns-houses are an adn1irable 
provision for the poor and aged ;- hospitals for the sick ;- 
schools for the young ;-a public garden furnishes alllUSe- 
nlent to all ;-a public library gives instruction to all. 
llut this property is designed to provide a benefit higher 
and more universal than any of these,-to secure for every 
parish the greatest blessing of hUlnan society, that is, the 
constant residence of one individual, who has no other 
business than to do good of e\.ery kind to ev'ery person. 
1.\len in general have their own profession or trade to 
follow; and although they are useful to society, yet it is 
but an indirect benefit-not intended for society in the 
first place, but for themselves; so that no one feels 
obliged to theln for their services, because there is nothing 
in thelli which partakes of the nature of a kindness. 
Those again who possess an independent fortune, are not 
only raised too high to be in perfect syn)pathy with the 
In
joritr of their neighbours, but are exposed to Inoral 
telnptations of a peculiar kind, which often render theu) 
an inadequate exaluple to others. \Vhereas, it is Í1npossiLlc 
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to conceive a nlan placed so favourably for attaining 
to the highest perfection of our nature, as a parochial 
n1Ïnister. Apart from all personal and particular interests; 
accustomed by his education and habits to take the purest 
and highest views of human life, and bound by his daily 
business to cherish and sweeten these by the charities of 
the kindest social intercourse: in delicacy and liberality of 
feeling on a level with the highest; but in rank and fortune 
standing in a position high enough to insure }.espect, yet 
not so high as to forbid sympathy :-with none of the 
harshness of legal authority, yet with a lTIoral influence 
such as no legal authority could give ;-ready to advise, 
when advice is calJed for, but yet more useful by the in- 
direct counsel continually afforded by his conduct, his 
knowledge, his telnper, and his l11anners ;-he stands 
an1Ïdst the fever and selfishness of the world, as one whom 
the tainted atmosphere cannot harm, although he is for 
ever walláng about in it, to abate its malignant power 0\7er 
its victÎ1ns. 
N ow I wish it to be observed, that all this good results 
siInply from the circumstance, that here is a man of educa- 
tion, relieved from the necessity of following any trade or 
ordinary profession in order to 11laintain hilnself, and placed 
in the most improying of all situations,-a life of constant 
intercourse with men, of which the direct and acknow- 
ledged business is to do thel11 good physically and 
nlorally. Thus lnuch is independent of religion :-and 
had there been a resident sophist stationed in e\rery 
village of the ROlnan empire, with such a general commis- 
sion to improve in every way the condition of the people, 
the anlount of crime and n1Ïsery \Vould have been enor- 
ulously lessened. But to all thi
, how much is superadded 
ill the Christian ministry! How great is' the difference uf 
the notions conveyed by the terms " lecturer" and 
" preacher; " by the names of " sophist" and" pastor!" 
The truth is, that nlen bear inlpatiently the teaching of 
lnen, unless it comes with Inore than man's authority: 
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the beneficent rclations in w1}ich a nlÎnister stands towards 
his people, derive much of their power fronI this ycry cir- 
CUlnstance, that he is a Jl1inister of 'religion. And Chris- 
tianity, whilst it fully in\'ests hinl with this character, Jct 
lIas provided in the strongest Inanncr against superstition 
and priestcraft; for a Ininister can speak with no authority 
bcyond his comlnission, and this commission lies open for 
all men, to judge whether he adheres to it or no. It gives 
hinl power unspeakable, so long as he faithfully discharges 
it: but deserts and condemns hÌ1n the very Illotnent that he 
would pervert it to selfish purposes, to make his own word 
a law, and hilllself an ido1. But in this COlll111ission there 
is contained indeed the very food, and IDore than the food 
of luan's life: the rClnedy for an troubles and sorrows, froin 
the simplest physical suffering of the rudest nature, up to 
the l11cntal conflicts which arc the inevitable portion of the 
loftiest and n10st sensitive: the medicine for all moral 
evil, froln the mere bodily appetites of the 1110st grossly 
ignorant, to the Inost delicate forms of pride or selfishness 
in minds of the highest intelligence: the light to clear up 
c\.ery perplexity of practice, strengthening the judgment 
through the purified affections: the lllost exalted hope in- 
separably united with the deepest humility; because we 
believe in Christ crucificd-because we trust in Christ 
riscn 8. 
N ow an appropriation of a certain portion of property to 
secure for e\rer to a whole people so in'
aluable a blessing 


a I shall not be suspected of meaning this high character of the 
bènefits of a national Christian ministry to apply in its full perfection 
to the actual state of the Church amongst us. The faults of human 
n
ture will always make the practice of an institution fall below its 
theory. But it is no less true that all thc tendencies of the ministerial 
office, as such, are wholly beneficial; and if the actual good derivcd 
from it be not so great as it might be, this is owing to counteracting 
causcs, some remeùiable-such, for instance, as faults produccd hy 
impcrfcct cùucation alid inefficicnt church discipline; others, arising 
out of the mCl"e weakness of human naturc, aùmitting only of pallia- 
tiun, not of complete l'emovaI. 
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as a resident Christian ministry dispersed over e,'"crJ" part 
of the country, will naturally be objected to by those who 
hate the \Tcry uaines of God and of goudne
s. And per- 
sons who arrive fron1 mere brutishness at the same prac- 
tical conclusion to which the godless party are led by 
deliberate wickedness,-n1en who can neither look before 
nor after, but lin1Ït their notions of political good to the 
IHere physical welfare of their own generation, because 
they can understand nothing higher,-such persons Ina) 
cOIJsistently think that hand work is more useful than head 
or heart work, and that no elenlents in society can be so 
well spared as piety, and charity, and Illoral wisdonl. It 
is no wonder, then, but a just tribute to the excellence of 
the Christian n1inistry, that it should be hated by the sub- 
lilned and systematic wickedness of the godless party, and 
by the brute ignorance and coarseness of the dregs of thc 
democracy. But that men who, though not religious, arc 
yet adlnirers of much that is noble, and n1uch that is 
excellent ;-still more, that men who really fear God and 
lo''"e Christianity, should be found to doubt the wisdom of 
a national provision for the n10ral and intellectual iU1- 
provement of the people, for giving them the knowledge 
of that truth which is life eternal,-this is on the face of 
it a phen0111enOn so strange, nay, so monstrous, that we 
cannot but eagerly desire, for the honour of human nature, 
to explain the causes of it. 
It has arisen froln that worst reproach of the Christian 
nanle,-the spirit of sectaIianisln. For Christians having 
become divided into a thousand sects, and refusing to join 
in each other's worship, a national establishll1ent is re- 
garded as an unjust preference of one sect o\'er another; 
-and, as it is considered ilnpossible to establish aU, and 
unfair to establish any other rather than another, there re- 
Inains no alternatiye but to establish none; and, to use a 
phrase much in fashion, to look upon every Ulan's religion 
as an affair between God and his own conscicnce only. 
That the objection to a national pro,-ision for the n1Ínis- 
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tel'S of religion arises, 
unongst thinking Incn, solely ont uf 
thl
 difficulties created by sectarial1isln, is luanifest fronl 
this ;-that where st"ctarianism has not existed, or only in 
an insignificant degree, the wisdom of such a proyi
ion 
has been allowed with renlarkable unanÍ111ity. For, not to 
speak of the ancient world, where it was a thing unheard 
of for a state to ùe without its national worf'hip, its tel11- 
pIes, its festi\"als, and its priests; the whole Christian 
world, frolll the time that governnlents ha\"e becol1H." 
Christian, has acted uniformly on the saIne principle, 
with the single exception of the United States of 
-\.lnerica, 
where the evil spirit of sectarianis111 has wrought his per- 
fect work. And what is still lllore to our purpose, the 
French people, ev'en while declaring that they will have 
no established religion, have yet retained the great benefit 
of an establishlnent, namely, a national provision for the 
religious instruction of the people, inasmuch as they keep 
up the churches, and pay the n1Ïnisters who officiate in thcIn. 
This they do, because the clear wisdolll of the principle is 
not obscured to their minds by the perplexities which rise 
out of religious dissent ;-the Catholics are so great a 
Inajority, and in IllOSt parts of France so nearly the wholc 
of the population, that Catholic and Christian are con- 
yertible tenus, and the state's wish to instruct its people 
is not frustrated by the endless discussions of contending 
sects, each objecting to all forms of instruction but its 
own. 
This evil of religious dissent is so enormous,-is so 
fraught with danger at this Illonlent to OUI" highest interests, 
national and spiritual,-and has been to nIY mind so un- 
fairly and unsatisfactorily treated by men of all partics, 
that I shallnlake 110 apology for entering fully upon the 
consideration of it. Unless it be duly appreciated, and 
in SOlne measure remedied, it is perfectly l1eedle
s to talk 
of Church Reform. 
'Vhoever is acquainted with Christianity, l11USt see that 
differences of opinion alnongst Christians are absolutely 
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una\roidable. First, because our religion being a thing of 
the deepest personal interest, we are ]ieen]y alive to aU 
the great questions connected with it, which was not the 
case with heathenism. Secondly, these questions are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, inasllluch as our religion affects our 
whole Dloral being, and DIUSt in\rolve, therefore, a great 
variety of Inetaphysical, 1110ral, and political points;- 
that is to say, those very points which, lying out of the 
reach of demonstrative science, are, through the constitu- 
tion of man's nature, peculiarly apt to be regarded by dif- 
ferent nlinds differently. And thirdly, although all Chris- 
tians allow the Scriptures to be of deciÛve authority, 
whenever their judglnent is pronounced 011 any given 
case, yet the peculiar form of these Scriptures, which in 
the New Testament is rather that of a cOlnmentary than 
of a text ;-the critical dif.ficulties attending their inter- 
pretation, and the still greater difficulty as to their appli- 
cation :-it being a constant question whether such and 
such rules, and still more whether such and such recorded 
facts or practices, were meant to be univ"ersally binding; 
-and it being a farther question, amidst the infinite 
variety of human affairs, whether any case, differing more 
or less in its circumstances, properly comes under the 
scope of any given Scripture rule ;-all these things pre- 
,"ent the SCliptures from being in practice decisÍ\re on 
controverted points, because the contending parties, while 
alike acknowledging the judge's authority, persist in put- 
ting a different construction upon the words of his sen- 
tence. 
Aware of this state of things, and aware also with cha- 
racteristic wisdom, of the deadly evil of religious di\-i- 
sions, the Roman Catholic Church ascribed to the sove- 
loeign power in the Christian society, in every successive 
age, an infallible spirit of truth, whereby the reallneaning 
of any disputed passage of Scripture might be certainly 
and authoritati\Tely declared; and if the Scripture were 
silent, then the living voice of the Church 111ight supply its 
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place,-aud being guidcd by that same spirit which had 
inspired thü written word, might pronounce upon any new 
point of contro,.crsy with a decision of no lc
s authority. 
'Vith the 
a1l1e ,-iew of preveuting di\'isioll
, the unity 
of the Church was maintaincd, in a sense perfectly intel- 
ligible and consistent. Christians, wherever they lived, 
belonged literal1y to one and the saIne society,-they were 
subject to the same laws and to the sanle governillent. 
National and political distinctions were wholly lost sight 
of; the vicar of Christ and his general council knew no- 
thing of England or of France, of Germany or of Spain; 
they Inade laws for Cll'ristelldol1l-a 111agnificent word, 
and well expressing those high and consistent notions of 
unity, on which the Church of Rome based its system. 
One gOyerlllncnt, one law, one faith, kept free fronl doubt 
and elTor by the support of an infallible authority-the 
theory was in perfect hannony with itself, and most Ï1n- 
posing froln its beauty and appareut useftùness; but it be- 
gan with assulning a falsehood, and its intended conclu- 
sion was an impossibility. 
It is false that there exists in the Church any power or 
office endowed with the gift of infallible wisdolu; and 
therefore it is itnpossible to pre'
ent differences of opinion. 
But the claim to infallibility was not only false, but mis- 
chie\Yous; because it encouraged the notion that these 
differences were to be conde1l1ned and prevented, and 
thus hindered Inen from learning the truer and better les- 
son, how to ll1ake theln perfectly c01l1patible with Christian 
union. Doubtless it were a far happier state of things if 
men did not differ froln each other at all ;-but t11Ís may 
be wished for only; it is a serious folly to expect it. For 
so, while grieving o'
er an inc,"itable evil, we heap on it 
aggravations of our own making, which are far worse than 
the original mischief. Diffcrence
 of opinion will exist, 
but it is our fault that they should have been consiùered 
equivalent to differences of principle, and luade a reason 
for separation and hostility. 
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Our fathers rightly appreciated the value of church 
unity; hut they strangely n1Ïstook the Ineans of preserv- 
ing it. Their systeul consisted in drawing up a statelnent 
of what they deemed ilnportal1t truths, and in appointing 
a fonn of worship and a ceremonial which they belie'
ed 
to be at once dignified and edifying; and then they pro- 
posed to oblige every lnan, by the dread of legal penalties 
or disqualifications, to subscribe to their opinions, and to 
confonn to their rites and practices. But they forgot that 
while requiring this agreement, they had themselves dis- 
claimed, what alone could justify them in enforcing it- 
the possession of infallibility. They had parted with the 
weapon which would have selTed them n10st effectually, 
and strange were the expedients resorted to for supplying 
its place. At one time it was the ...4..postles' Creed; at an- 
other, the decrees of the four first general counciJs ; or, at 
another, the general consent of the prilnitive Church, 
which fonned an authoritative standard of such truths as 
n1Ïght not be questioned without heresy. But though the 
elephant lnight stiU rest upon the tortoise, and the tortoise 
011 the stone, yet since the claÍ1n to infal1ibility was once 
abandoned, the stone itself rested on nothing. The four 
first councils were appealed to as sanctioning t1H.
ir inter- 
pretation of Scripture by Inen who yet confessed that the 
decisions of these councils were only of force, because 
they were agreeable to the Scripture. Turn which e'-er 
way they would, they sought in ,-ain for an authority in 
religious controversies; infaHibility being nowhere to be 
found, it was merely opinion against opinion; and how- 
ever convinced either party tHight be of the truth of its 
own views, they had no right to judge their opponents. 
"Tith regard to the ceren10n
es and practices of the 
Church, a different ground was taken. It is curious to ob- 
sen-e the contradictory positions in which the two parties 
were placed :-the Church of England enforcing a tyranny 
upon principles in thcll1sel ves most liberal and 1110st true;- 
the Dissenters accidentally ad,'ocating the cause of liberty 
. , 
T 
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while their principles were those of the Illost narrow- 
n1Ïnùed fanaticism. One feels ashanled to think that the 
great truths so clearly and so eloquently established by 
Ilooker, in the earlier books of his ecclesiastical polity, 
should have served in practice the petty tyranny of Land 
and \\-rhitgift, or the utterly selfish and worldly policy of 
Elizabeth. The Church of England 111aintained n1ust 
truly, that rites and ceremonies, being things indifferent 
in thelllsel Yes, n1Íght be altered according to the difference 
of times and countries, and that the regulation of such 
Inatters was left wholly to the national Church. But inas- 
luuch as the government of the national Church was a 
lHere despotism-the crown having virtually transferred to 
itself the authority formerly exercised by the popes-its 
appointnlents were lllade with an imperious stiffness, which 
,vas the lllore offensive from the confessed indifferent na- 
ture of the matters in question; and while one ritual was 
inflexibly illlposed upon the whole cOllullunity, in direct 
opposition to the feelings of many of its nlelnbers, and 
too sill1ple and unattractive to engage the sympathies of 
the multitude, this fond attempt to arrive 
at uniformity, 
inflicted a deadly blow, according to Lord Falkland's most 
true observation on the real blessing of Christian union. 
I am well aware that if it be a mere question of com- 
parative faultiness, the opponents of the Established 
Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are at 
least as much to be eondemned as its rulers. That coarse- 
n1Índed ignorance, which delighted to isolate itself frolll 
all the noble recollections of 'past times, and confounded 
all the institutions and practices of the Christian Church 
during several centuries, under the opprobrious nalnes of 
superstition and idolatry; that captious superstition which 
quarrelled with the form of a nlinister's cap, or the colour 
of his dress, deser\red indeed little consideration, if the 
principles of go\rernn1ent are to be lnade dependent on 
the merits of particular parties or individuals. But the 
cause uf truth, anù the welfare of lllankind, ha\re been for 
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C\Tcr sacrificed to the paltry triumphs of personal argu- 
TIlent :-if a party can show that its opponents have been 
more blanleable than itself, it looks upon itself as stand- 
ing clear in the judglnent of posterity and of God. The 
provocation given may indeed lessen our estimate of the 
guilt of individuals; but it ought not to affect our senti- 
ments of the wisdom or evil tendency of their conduct; 
and though the virulence and ignorance of the puritans 
lllay dispose us to excuse \Vhitgift and Laud, as indivi- 
duals, yet their system is not the less to be condemned, 
as in itself arbitrary and schismatical, and tending to ag- 
gravate and perpetuate the evils which it professed to 
combat. 
Thus within fifty years of the overthrow of the Roman 
Catholic religion in England, the spirit of Protestantism, 
followed up only in one half of its conclusions, had di- 
vided the nation into two hostile parties, each careless of 
union, and looking only to victory. The religious quarrel 
blending itself with the political struggle at which society 
in its progress had then arrived, becanle thus the more 
irreconcileable; each party boasted of its martyrs, and 
exulted in the judgments which had befallen its enemies; 
the royalist churchman consecrated the 29th of l\Iay as a 
day of national thanksgi\ying; the puritan, who had deemed 
popery and prelacy crushed for ever by the arms of God's 
saints, now bewailed the new St. Bartholoillew of 1662, 
and the vindictive oppression of the :Five l\iile Act. 
There succeeded an age of less zeal, but scarcely of 
1nore charity. Tin1e had reconciled n1en to the monstrous 
sight of a large proportion of a Christian people living in 
a complete religious separation froDl their fellow-Chris- 
tians; of a numerous portion of "he children of the State, 
living as aliens from the national worship. And the 
lneans hitherto adopted for preventing such a division 
were so odious in thelnselves, and had so signally failed 
to effect their object, that none could wish them to be 
continued any longer. Hostilities were accordingly sus- 
T2 
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pended, and the Toleration Act was passed ;-a strange 
measure, by which the nation sanctioned the non-ohserv- 
ance of its own institutions, and relaxed by one }1alf the 
bond of national cOlnnlunion. Yet at the very saIne 
period an attempt to effect, not a peace, but an union with 
the Dissenters, totally failed: those trup Christians who 
wisI1ed to make the national Church lllore cOll1prchensiv'c, 
were unable to carry their point: persecution first-tole- 
ration afterwards-any thing seelned preferable to Chris- 
tian charity and Christian union. 
Then followed one of those awful periods in the history 
of a nation, which Inay be eluphatically called its tilHes of 
trial. I nlean those tranquil intervals between one great 
revolution and another, in which an opportunity is offered 
for profiting by the lessons of past experience, and to di- 
rect the course of the future for good. FroBl our present 
dizzy state, it is startling to look back on the deep cahn 
of the first seventy years of the eighteenth century. All 
the e,-ils of society were yet ll1anageable; while c0111plete 
political freedom, and a vigorous state of mental activity, 
seelned to pron1Ïse that the growth of good would Ulorp 
than keep pace with theIn, and that thus they l11ight be 
kept down for ever. nut tranquillity, as usual, bred care- 
lessness; events were left to take their own way uncon- 
trolled; the weeds grew fast, while none thought of sow- 
ing the good seed. The Church and the Dissenters li,-ed 
in peace; but their separation becalne daily nlore con- 
finned. .l\Ieanwhile the unifonnity, and the strict fornl- 
ality, which the Church had fondly adopted in order to ex- 
tinguish Dissent, now 11lanifestly encouraged it. As the 
population increased, and began to congregate into large 
masses in those parts of the country which before had 
been thinly inhabited, the Church required an enlarged 
machinery, at once flexible, and powerful. 'Vhat she had 
was both stiff and feeble; her Ininisters could only officiate 
in a church, and were conlpeHed to confine theIllseh-es to 
the prescribed fOlïUS of the liturgy; while the Dissenters, 
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free and unrestricted, could exercise their ministry as cir- 
Clunstances required it, whether in a mine, by a canal 
side, or at the doors of a manufactory; they could join in 
hYlnns with their congregations, could pray, expound the 
Scriptures, exhort, awaken, or persuade, in such variety, 
and in such proportions, as the time, the place, the Dlood 
of their hearers, or their own, might suggest or call for. 
Thus, by the very nature of the case, the influence of 
the Dissenters spread amongst the poorer classes. It was 
a great good, that the poor and ignorant should receh
e 
any knowledge of Christianity ;-but it was a mixed good, 
because the evil of sectarianism was at hand to taint it. 
The minister at the nleeting-house rejoiced to thin thp 
church ;-the minister of the church rejoiced in his turn, 
if he could win back hearers from the meeting. As if 
their great common cause had not required all their ef- 
forts, much of their zeal was directed against each other; 
and if there was not hostility, there was an increase of 
}.ivalry and of jealousy. It might have been thought that 
the many good and acti\Te men who were now daily rising 
up anlongst the ministers of the Establishnlent, would have 
been struck by the evils of their position, and have la- 
boured to remove them. But some had been so used to 
the existence of Dissent, that they were insensible to the 
magnitude of its evils ;-other8, with the old party spirit 
of the High Churchmen, inlagined that all the blame of 
the separation rested with the Dissenters; they talked of 
the sin of schism, as if they were not equally guilty of it ; 
they would have l o ej oiced in the conformity of the oppo- 
site party, that is to say, in their own victory; but they 
had no notion of any thing like a fair union. Others, 
again, fully occupied with their own individual duties, and 
feeling that they themselves were usefully employed, never 
directed their attention to the inadequacy of the system to 
which they belonged, considered as a whole; while a fourth 
set argued against loeforrrlÎng the Church now, froln the 
fact of its having gone unrefonned so long; and hecause 
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the crisis was not yet arrived, they were blind to the sure 
SYluptoms of its progress, and believed that it would only 
be brought on by the 111eanS used to avert it. 
But the population outgrew the efforts both of the 
Church and of the Dissenters; and ,multitudes of persons 
existed in the country who cOtÙd not properly be said to 
belong to either. These were, of course, the most ignor- 
ant and degraded portion of the whole community,-a 
body whose influence is always for evil of some sort, but 
not always for evil of the san1e sort,-which is first the 
brute abettor and encourager of abuses, and afterwards 
their equally brute destroyer. For many years the popu- 
lace hated the Dissenters for the strictness of their lives, 
and because they had departed from the institutions of 
their country; for ignorance, before it is irritated by phy- 
sical distress, and thoroughly imbued with the excitement 
of political agitation, is blindly a\Terse to all change, and 
looks upon reform as a trouble and a disturbance. Thus 
the populace in Spain and in Naples have sho"Tn then1- 
sel ves decided enemies to the constitutional party; and 
thus the mob at Birmingham, so late as the year 1791, 
plundered and burnt houses to the cry of " Church and 
J{ing," and threatened to roast Dr. Priestley alive, as a 
heretic. But there is a time, and it is one fraught 'with 
revolutions, when this tide of ignorance suddenly turns, 
and runs in the opposite direction with equal violence. 
Distress and continued agitation produce this change; 
but its peculiar danger arises from this, that its causes 
operate for a long time without any apparent effect, and 
we observe their seeming inefficiency till we think that 
there is nothing to fear froln them; when suddenly the 
ground falls in under our feet, and we find that their work, 
though slow, had been done but too surely. ...\nd this is 
now the case with the populace of England. Frorn cheer- 
ing for Church and King, they are now COlne to cry for 
no bishops, no tithes, and no rates: frorTI persecuting the 
Dissenters, because they had separated frorn the Church, 
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t11ey are now eagerly joining with thcln for that very same 
reason; while the Dissenters, on their part, readily wel- 
come these new auxiliaries, and l'eckon on their aid 
for effecting the complete destruction of their old 
enemy. 
This being the state of things, it is evident, that the ex- 
istence of Dissent has divided the efforts of Christians, so 
as to make them more adverse to each other than to the 
cause of ungodliness and wickedness; it has prevented 
the nation froln feeling the full benefits of its national 
Establishment, and now bids fair to deprive us of them alto- 
gether. Dissent, indeed, when it beconles general, makes 
the Establishlnent cease to be national; there being so 
large a portion of the nation whose religious wants it doeb 
not satisfy. Yet we have seen, on the other hand, that 
differences of religious opinion, and of religious rites anù 
ceremonies, are absolutely unavoidable; and that since 
there exists on ealth no infallible authority to decide con- 
tro\rersies between Christians, it is vain for anyone sect 
to condemn another, or in its dealings with others to as- 
sume that itself is certainly right, and its opponents as 
certainly in en'or. 
Is it not, then, worth while to try a different system? 
And since disunion is sOlnething so c.ontrary to the spirit 
of Christianity, and difference of opinion a thing so in- 
evitable to human nature, might it not be possible to 
escape the former without the foUy of attempting to get 
rid of tIle latter; to constitute a Church thoroughly na- 
tional, thoroughly united, thoroughly Christian, ,vhich 
should allow great varieties of opinion, and of ceremonies, 
and forms of worship, according to the yarious knowledge, 
and habits, and ten1pers of its lrembers, while it truly held 
one comlnon faith, and trusted in one comUlon Saviour, 
and worshipped one coml11on God? 
The problem then is, to unite in one Church different 
opinions and different rites and ceremonies; and first, 
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let us consider the case of a difference of religious OpI- 
nIons. 
Before such an union is considered impracticable, or 
injurious to the cause of Christianity, n1ight we not re- 
Inelnber what, and how many, those points are, on which 
all Christians are agreed ? 
'Ve all believe in one God, a spiritual and aU-perfect 
Being, who n1ade us, and aU things; who governs all 
things by l-:lis Providence; who loves goodness, and ab- 
hors wickedness. 
'Ve all belie\"e that Jesus Christ, His Son, came into 
the ,yorld for onr salvation; that He died, and rose again 
from the (lead, to prove that His true servants shan not 
die eternally, but shall rise as He is risen, and enjoy an 
eternal life with IIitu and with IIis Father. 
'Ve all belieye that the YOlllD1e of the Old and New 
Testaments contains the revelation of God's win to Juan; 
that no other revelation than what is there recorded has 
been ever given to Juankind before or since; that it is a 
standard of faith and a rule of practice; so that we all 
acknowledge its authority, although we may often under- 
stand its Ineaning differently. 
'Ve all have, wi th very few exceptions, the same notions 
of right and wrong; or, at any rate, the differences on 
these points do not exist between Christians of different 
sects, but between sincere Christians of all sects, and those 
who are little better than tnere Christians in name. \\... c 
all hold that natural faults are not therefore excusable, but 
are earnestly to be struggled against; that pride and seu- 
suality are alnongst the worst sins; that self-denial, hUlni- 
lity, de,'otion, and charity, are an10ngst tho highest virtues. 
'Ve all bolieve that our first great duty is to love God; 
our second, to love our neighhour. 
N ow, considering that on these great points all Chris- 
tians are agreed, while they differ un n10st of then) froJn all 
who are not Christians, does it seenl unreasonable that 
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persons so united in the main principles of luan's life, in 
the objects of their religious affections, and of their hopes 
for eternity, should be contented to live with one another 
as nlelnhers of the same religious society? 
But they differ also in many illlportant points, and can- 
not therefore form one church without seeming to sanction 
what tIley respectively believe to be error. N ow, setting 
aside the different opinions on church go\"enunent, which 
I shall notice presently, is it true that there are Inauy ÏIn- 
portant points of pure doctrine on which the b'Teat lna- 
jorityof Christians in England at this IllOlnent are not 
agreed? The Presbyterians, the i\Iethodists of all deno- 
minations, the Independents, the Baptists, the l\Ioravians, 
can hardly be said to differ on any inlportant point, ex- 
cept as connected with church go'"ernn1ent, either froln 
one another or frolll the Establislunent. The difference 
with the Baptists as to the lawfulness of Infant Baptisnl, 
llla)" perhaps be thought an exception; but, if I nJÍstake 
not, one of tbe highest authorities among the Baptists has 
expressly Inaintained the lawfulness of comnnu1Îon with 
Pædobaptists; and the question is not which practice is 
the more expedient, but whether Infant Baptisnl on the 
one hand, or the refusing it to all who cannot understand 
its lneaning on the other, be either of them errors so fatal 
as to nlake it hnpossible to hold religious cOlnmunion with 
those who maintain them. 
There renlain the Quakers, the ROlnan Catholics, and 
the Unitarians, whose differences appear to offer greater 
difficulty. .A..nd undoubtedly, 80 long as these sects pre- 
sen'e exactly their present character, it would seenl illl- 
practicable to comprehend thenl in any national Christian 
church; the epithet" national" excluding the two for- 
l11er, and the epithet "Christian," rendering alikc impos- 
sible the admission of the latter. But the harshest and 
most offensive part of the peculiarities of e\-ery sect has 
always arisen from the opposition of antagonist
. Extra- 
yagance in one extrclne provokes equal extravagance in 
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the other. If, then, instead of devising forms so positi\?c 
and controversial, as to excite mistrust of their accuracy 
in the IDOSt impartial minds, and vehement opposition frolll 
those whose opinions lean to a different side, we were to 
make our language general and comprehensive, and con- 
tent om"selves with protesting against the abuses which 
may follow froln an exclusive ,riew of the question, e\?en 
when it is in itself substantially true, it is probable that 
those who differ from us would soon begin to consider the 
subject in a different temper; and that if truth were the 
object of both parties, and not victory, truth would in fact 
be Illoro nearly attained by both. In this respect, the 
spirit of the Seventeenth Article of the Church of England 
affords an excellent Inodel
 inasmuch as it is intended 
to be comprehensive and conciliatory, rather than contro- 
versial. And the effect to be hoped for from assulning 
such a tone, ,vould be the bringing reasonable and Illode- 
rate men to IDeet us, and to unite with us; there would of 
course be always son1e violent spirits, who would Illaintain 
their peculiar tenets without modification; but the end of 
all wise governillent, whether in telllporal luattors or in 
spiritual, is not to satisfy every body, which is impossible, 
but to Inake the dissatisfied a powel"less n1Ínority, by draw- 
ing away froin thenl that, IDass of curable discontent 
whose support can alone make them dangerous. 
T'hat there is this tractable disposition in the maj ority 
of Inankind, experience sufficiently pro\?es. And We 
hould 
remember that at present the spirit of sectarianisIll binds 
nlany tllen even to the extravagancies of their own party, 
because they think it a point of honour not to be suspected 
of lukewannness. But e\"en as things are, we know that 
many Quakers conform, in their dress and language, much 
l110re nearly to the rest of the world, than the stricter 
melnbers of their sect approve of. Would not this temper 
be carried still further if those needless assertions of the 
lawfulness of war and of oaths were expunged from our 
.Articlc
, and if we showed ourselYe
 nlore sensible to that 
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high conception of Christian perfection, which breathes 
through their whole system, and which, even when per- 
verted into extravagance, ought not to be spoken of with- 
out respect? 
Again, with the Roman Catholics ;-as long as we in- 
dulge in that scurrilous language respecting them, which 
is ahnost habitual to one party amongst us, we shall as- 
suredly do nothing but confirm theIn in aU their errors, 
and increase their abhorrence of ProtestantisIn. It is 
perfectly idle to attack their particular tenets and prac- 
tices, till we can persuade them, that they may lawfully 
judge for them
ehTes. N or shall we effect this by caning 
the Pope antichrist ;-and his claim to infanibility the 
blasphemous fruit of ambition and avarice. 'Ve dare not 
analyse too closely the lllotives of our best actions ;- but 
if ever grand conceptions of establishing the donlÎnion of 
good over evil Inay be allowed to ha\
e concealed from the 
heart the ignobler feelings which may have been nlixed 
with them, this excuse may justly be pleaded for Gregory 
'''-11. and Innocent III. The infallibility of the Church 
was the fond effol'! of the hlunan mind to believe in the 
reality of the support which its weakness so needed;- 
its unity was a splendid dream, beautiful but impracticable. 
'Ve might sympathize with the ROlnan Catholics in the 
wish that we could find any infallible guide-that there ex- 
isted on earth the wisdom and the goodness capable of ex- 
ercising an universal dominion ;-and then we might urge 
theln to consider whether indeed our wishes are enough 
to wal'rant our belief-whether experience does not forbid 
the fulfilment of our hopes ;-and whether the lesser, but 
certain good, be not a surer stay t3 our infirmities, than an 
image of perfection which we cannot realize. 
If ever the Roman Catholics of England could be con- 
vinced that universal elnpire is equally impracticable in 
religious Inatters as in temp ora] ; and that no bond of 
society, using the term in the strict sense of a body of 
men living under the same governlnent, and bound by. the 

anle laws, can be more extensi ye than that of the political 
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society or nation to which every Iuan belongs by birth, 
they would then feel that they were members naturally of 
the Church of England, and not of the Church of central 
Italy. And then they would acknowledge furtller, that as 
the Parliaments of our ancestors could not preclude their 
posterity from nlaláng such alterations as the altered cir- 
cumstances of a future generation Blight denland; so 
neither could the councils of our ancestors debar their 
successors fron1 a sin1ilar right; tlIat the national Church 
in every generation is equally invested with sovereign 
power to order such rites and fOrIUS of worship as it lllay 
deem expedient; and that though necessarily unable to 
COlnll1and conviction in nlatters of opinion, it may yet 
lawfully regulate matters of practice. And if our Church 
were 111ac1e truly national in point of governlnent, if the 
king's supremacy were lnade what it was intended to be in 
principle, the substitution of a donlestic go\rernment in- 
stead of a foreign one, and if our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion were rendered definite and intelligible, is it beyond 
hope, that many who are now ROlDan Catholics, would ere 
long unite thell1Seh T es religiously as wen as politically with 
the rest of their countrymen? 
Lastly, with regard to the Unitarians, it seems to Ine 
that in their case an alteration of our present tenns of 
COl111nUnion would be especially usefu1. The Unitarian 
body in England consists of elements the nlost dissin1Ílar; 
including many who merely call themselves Unitarians, 
because the name of unbeliever is not yet thought credit- 
able, and SOlne also who are disgusted with their unchris- 
tian associates, but who cannot join a church which 
retains the Athanasian creed. Every means should be taken 
to separate these from their present unworthy society, that 
they who are really Christians nlight join their fellow-Chris- 
tians, and they who are realIy unbelievers n1Ïght be known 
by all the world to be so. 1 know that many good men 
draw a broad line of distinction betwecn errors respecting 
the Trinity, anù errors on any odIcr poiut. They cannot 
unitc, they :-;ay, with those who arc not Trillitariaus; au<l 
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Lord I-Ienley, while ad\rocating an union with Dissenters in 
general, especial1y excepts those who, to use his own lan- 
guage, " deny the di,rinity of our Lord, or the mystery of 
the triune J eho\rah." The last expression is worthy of 
notice, as affording a specimen of that irritating phrase- 
ology which has confinned so ll1any in error. Is it tIle 
way to reclailn any man froln Unitarianisl11, to insist upon 
his believing in "the mystery of the triune Jehovah?" 
1:'he real question is, not what theoretical articles a luan 
will or will not subscribe to, but what essential parts of 
Christian worship he is unable to use. X ow, the address- 
ing Christ in the language of prayer and praise, is an essen- 
tial part of Christian worship. Every Christian would 
feel his de,'otiolls illcoll1plete, if this fornled no part of 
thenl. This, therefore, cannot be sacrificed; but we arc 
by no nleans bound to inquire, whether all who pray to 
Christ entertain exactly the sanle ideas of his nature. I 
belie\
e that Arianislu invohres in it some 'Tery erroneons 
notions as to the object of religious worship; but if an 
Arian will join in our worsllip of Christ, and will call him 
Lord and God, there is neither wisdom nor charity in 
insisting that he shall explain what he Ineans by these 
tenus; nor in questioning the strength and sincerity of 
his faith in his Saviour, because he Illakes too great a dis- 
tinction between the divinity of the Father, and that which 
he allows to be the attribute of the Son. 
It seenlS to ha\Te been the boast hitherto of the several 
sects of Christians, to inyent fonuulæ both of worship 
and of creeds, which should selTe as a test of any latent 
error; that is, in odler words, which should force a luan 
to differ frOIH thelu, however gladly he would bave re- 
Inained in their comulunion. l\lay God gi\pe us, for the 
tilne to COIne, a wiser and a better spirit; and lllay we 
think that the true probleul to be solved in the conlposi- 
tion of all articles and creeds and prayers for public use, 
is no other than this; how to fralne then1 so as to pro- 
yoke the least possible ùisagrf'Cll1Cnt, without foiacrificillg', 
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in our own practical worship, the expression of such feel- 
ings as are essential to our own edification. 
If it be said that this is contrary to the uniform ex- 
ample of the Christian world, it is unhappily too true that 
it is so: and let history answer how the cause of Christi- 
anity has prospered under the systenl actually adopted. 
Or let those answer who, in attempting to acquaint them- 
selves with ecclesiastical history, have groaned inwardly 
for very weariness at its dull and painful details. 'Vhat 
ought to be 1110re noble, or more beautiful, than the gra- 
dual progress of the Spirit of light and lo\re, dispelling the 
darkness of folly, and subduing into one divine hannony 
all the jarring elements of evil, which divided amongst 
them the chaos of this world's eInpire? Such should 
have been the history of the Christian church; and what 
has it been actually? No steady and unwavering advance 
of heavenly spirits; but one continually interrupted, 
checked, di\"erted from its course, nay, driven backwards, 
as of men possessed by some bewildering spell-wasting 
their strength upon imaginary obstacles-fancying that 
their road lay to the right or left, when it led straight 
forward-hindering each other's progress and their own 
by stopping to analyse and dispute about the nature of 
the sun's light till all were blinded by it-instead of 
thankfully using its aid to show them the true path on- 
ward. In other words, men overrated the evil of differ- 
ence of opinion, and underrated that of difference of 
practice; and their efforts were thus di\
erted froln a cause 
in which all good Inen would have striven together, to one 
,vhere goodness and w.ickedness were mere accidental 
adjuncts, equally found on one side as on the other. Or 
to take a much nalTower vie\v of the question, we should 
consider that the very notion of an extensive society im- 
plies a proportionate laxity in its points of union. There 
is a choice betw'een entire agreelnent with a very few, or 
general agreement with Inany, or agreelnent ill SOlne par- 
ticular points with all; but entire agrcell1ent with In allY , 
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or general agreement with all, are things impossible. Two 
individuals lllight possibly agree in three hundred articles 
of religion; but as they add to their own nUlnbers, they 
nlust dinÜnish that of their articles, unless they can prevent 
their associates from exercising their own understandings. 
Nor is this only applicable to a national church; it 
holds good of the slnallest districts, where there are 
asseInbled Inen of different habits, different abilities, dif- 
ferent degrees of knowledge, different tempers, and it 
lllay be ahnost said different ages. If agreement of 
opinion on a number of points be required as the condi- 
tion of communion, there lnust be many different churches 
in every town; and these will be continually multiplying, 
for exclusi\yeness grows by indulgence; and nlen will 
forlll select societies alnong the select, tin the church of 
Christ will becolne almost infinitely di,"isible. Infalli- 
bility or brute ignorance can alone prevent differences of 
opinion. l\Ien, at once fallible and inquiring, have their 
choice either of following these differences up into end- 
less schisms, or of allowing them to exist together un- 
heeded, under the true bond of agreement of principle. 
I may be pardoned, perhaps, for some repetition in 
dwelling again on points already noticed; as this perver- 
sion of the term unity, from a practicable and useful sense 
to one at once ilnpracticable and uniInportant, has been 
the great mischief both of the Christian church in general, 
and of the Churçh of England in particular, and has 
brought about in the latter that lnonstrous state of things 
in which a total Reform can alone save it from total de- 
struction. 'Ve now proceed then to consider the prac- 
ticability of uniting in one national church men attached 
to various forms of church government. 
In proposing any alterations in this part of our systeln, 
we have at least this advantage ;-that the present state of 
things is acceptable to no one. It is in fact a confessed 
anoInaly, at once weak and unpopular; and has come to 
such a point of actual dissolution, that it has been made 
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a question what the gO\rernlnent of the Church of England 
is. 1.
 et there exist IJrejudiccs which would be more 
shocked, perhaps, by any change than they are by the 
present systeln; and these prejudices should be consulted 
as far as is possible, without interfering with the sub- 
stantial ends of all government. 
I t is the fashion to cOlllplain of tbe great inequality 
which pre\yails in the Established Church; but it is not 
,"ery difficult to proye that there is not inequality enough; 
-that the Church is like an anny destitute of nOn-COll1- 
Inissioned officers, and therefore incapable of acting with 
sufficient effect, through this defect in its organization. 
In other \vords, as all classes of society require the ser- 
vices of the Ininisters of religion, the Ininistry should 
contain persons taken fronl all; and in a national church, 
all the great divisions of the nation should ha\ye a share in 
the gO\yenllnent. The Scotch Cburch fails in not reach- 
ing up to the le\yel of the aristocracy;-the English 
Church, as 'Vesley saw, fails in not reaching down to the 
leyel of the poor :-the ROlnan Church, clnbracing in the 
wide range of its offices e\yery rank of society, frol11 the 
prince to the peasant, offers in this respect a perfect 
tHodel. And if the scale of ascent be sufficiently gradual, 
the Christian 111Ïnistry thus furnishes a beautiful chain to 
link tIle highest and the lowest together through the bond 
of their sacred office, without the absurdity of attenlpting 
to bring both to the same le'T"el. 
But when we propose such a scale, we find that its 
highest and lowest points are vehelnentIy objected to by 
opposite parties. On OIle side we have the old cry 
against prelacy, strengthened at this InOlnent by a foolish 
political prej ndice, and by the natural impatience of the 
lo\"ers of evil at seeing Christianity adyanced, as such, to 
situations of honour and influence. A.nd on the other 
side, there is a dread of low-lninded and uncducated 
teachers; cOlnbined, perhaps, with SOlne Jewish and Pagan 
confusion of the Christian Ininistry with the ca
te ana 
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fanlily priesthoods of antiquity. The cry against a wealthy 
and dignified episcopacy, is, where it is honest, the fruit 
of a whole series of n1Ïstakes and nlisconceptioJls. It is 
ridiculous to suppose, that the rulers of a society could 
e\"cr ha\
e been, as a body, taken from the poorer melnbers 
of it. The relation of the Apostles to the rest of the 
Church was wholly peculiar: Inen, so divinely gifted, had 
a claim to authority, which set aside all considerations of 
wealth or po\'erty; but the instant that these gifts ceased, 
wealth would be in itself a title to power; and where 
merit was equal, a rich man would ha\"e made a tnore 
efficient bishop than a poor one. St. Paul requires a 
bishop to be "gi\ren to hospitality;" he must therefore 
ha\"e wherewith to exercise it. There is a great deal 
said in the New Testament against covetousness and self- 
indulgence; but this is addressed to all Christians equally; 
and if a laJlnan does not conceive himself to be ,"iolating 
these comnlands by possessing a considerable property, 
with what assurance can he press such an interpretation 
of thelll upon his neighbour, because he is a n1Ïnister? 
Some who in\'eigh against the wealth of the Church, 
Ineaning by that tenn the clergy, and yet express great 
satisfaction in the wealth of the nation, which in this 
country is the Church, betray an ignorance and an incon- 
sistency truly surprising: but an argunlent from n1Ïs- 
applied texts of Scripture would be called superstition 
and folly, if it were urged in defence of tithes; and truly 
it is no less fanaticisnl and folly, or folly and sonlething 
worse, when it is used against the riches of the clergy, 
than when it is used in support of them. 
Equally unreasonable are the arguments against an 
order of ministers chosen from the poorer classes of so- 
ciety. That they must be generally less educated than 
the ministers of a richer class is clear; and so far they 
would be inferior to them: nor is it intended that an un- 
educated man should in any case be t.he principal 
minister in a parish, as that would undo one of the chief 
u 
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benefits, so far as Illoral and social in1provenlent is con- 
cerned, of a national <'stablislunent. But there is an 
enormons achrantage in gi,"ing all ranks of society their 
share in the a(hninistration of the Church: they wotùd 
think that they had an interest in a system which pro- 
"ided a place for them as well as for the I.ich; but no man 
cares llluch about a systeul in which he is wholly passive; 
in which he never acts hitnself, but is always the oqject of 
the care and regulations of others. The difference of the 
gifts possessed by the first Christians, applies entirely, 
by analogy, to us no,v: "those nlclllbers of the body, 
which seeIn to be lllore feeble, are necessary;" and 1110rc 
is gained by the ,rariety of qualifications, than is lost by 
their inequality. 
But it is said that uneducated 111inisters would spread 
the 1110st mischievous fanaticislll. I ask, what is the case 
as things are 1l0W? IIavc we no fanatical teaching at 
present? Now, if an uneducated nlan of serious impres- 
sions feels that he can be uscful to persons of his own 
sort, by pressing on their minds the truths which have 
Í1nproved and cOinforted his own, he finds no place for 
himself in the Established Church. The clergynlan of 
his parish ,vould tell hin} to go to church and learn hÏ1n- 
self, instead of setting up to teach others. And no doubt 
he has enough to learn, but so have we aU: and it docs 
not follow that he should be unfit to teach SOlne, because 
there are others who could teach him. But, Incanwhile, 
the result is, that whether fit, or not, he does teach: the 
Toleration Act has settled this point. He Illa}" teach 
where and what he chooses, so long as he docs not be- 
long to the Establish111ent. And of what use is it to say 
tllat the Church docs not suffer froIH his ignorance, and 
is innocent of encouraging it? The nation suffers froln 
it, so far as it is ignorance, and the National Church is 
therefore concerned in remedying it. At present it ex- 
ists unchecked and undirected, because the Church 
abandons it to itself: lìut if it were incorporated into its 
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system, it would become iuunediately subject to control, 
and whilst all, and Inore than all, of its present usefulness 
was derived frolll it, its 111Íschiefs would in a great degree 
be obviated. 
But the most essential step towards effecting this and 
every other ilnprovelnent in the Church, consist
 in giv- 
ing to the laity a greater share in its ordinary govern- 
lllcnt. 
The Bishop stands alone in his diocese, the l\Iinister in 
his parish; and so little are the laity associated with 
theln officialIy in their operations, that the very word 
Church has lost its proper meaning, and is constantly 
used to express only the clerical Inembers of it. The 
worst consequence of this, no doubt, is the unchristian 
distinction thus created between the clergy and the 
laity, to the equal injury of both; but one considerable 
evil resulting from it is the annihilation of Church disci- 
pline. As long as the clergy have the whole adnÜnistra- 
tion of the Church in their own hands, their power over 
other men must be neutralized, or else we incur all the 
dangers of a system of priestcraft; and for the same 
reason, if a Bishop be the sole ruler of his diocese, he 
must be so shackled to prevent him from becoming a ty- 
rant, as to be actually divested of the powers essential to 
government. And so from a superstition about wbat Inen 
fancy to be the divine right of Episcopacy, the Church 
has practically all but gone to piece
, froln the want of 
any gOyenlnlent at all. 
This want of government or of social organization in 
the Church, has been one l1lain cause of the nnlltiplication 
of Dissenters. 
Ien's social wants ba\Te not been satis- 
fied ;-and a Christian Church which fails in this particu- 
lar, neglects one of the nlost iu]portant ends of Christian- 
ity. Consider the case of one of the parishes in a large 
Inanufacturing town; there is a population of several 
thousand souls often c01uprised non1ÏllalJy within the sallle 
subdivision of the whole Christian society of the nation; 
u 2 
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but what is their organization aud bond of union? Perhap
 
one parish church, utterly unable to contain a fourth part 
of their nUlnbf'}"s ;-aud one Ininister, who n1ust be 1111Jsi- 
cally incapable of becolning personally acquainted with 
cven so I11uch as a slnaner proportion of them. The 
other officers of the parochial society are th(' parish clerk, 
the churchwardens, the overseers of the poor,-how little 
like the deacons of ol<1,-the beadle, and tIle constable! 
What an organization for a religious society! And 110W 
natural was it that men should fonn distinct societies for 
thenlselves, when that to which they nonlÍnally belonged 
perfonned none of the functions of a society. And even 
in those cases where by'the exertions of dle incun1bent in 
pro'Tiding one or more curates to assist hiln in his duty, by 
the endowlnent of chapels of ease, or the institution of lec- 
tureships, the visitation of the sick in the parish is tolerably 
provided for; - still the want of a social organization re- 
Inains thc sallIC. The parishioners, except in questions about 
rates, never act as a body, nor feel as a body. They ha "e no 
part ill keeping up any religious discipline; those anlongst 
theu1 who are qualified for instructing or exhorting their 
ncighbours can do it only as indi,'iduals. The yery 
church itself, closed during the greater part of the day, 
perhaps of the week, is opened only for the performance 
of one uniform ser\Tice, never to be added to, never to be 
,"aried. Even the singing, where alone SOllle degree of 
liberty has been left to the congregation, is in some dio- 
ccses brought down to the same uniforn1Îty, and nothing 
may be sung but the old and ncw versions of the Psalms 
ùf David. Thus thc people are, as members of the 
Church, "hony passive ;-the lo,"c of sclf-go\Ternmcnt, 
one of the best instincts in our natnre, and one, lTIOSt op- 
posite to the spirit of lawlessness, finds no place for its 
exercise; they ncither govern themselves, nor is there 
anyone else to govern them. 
In order to an efficient and con1prchensi,.e Church sys- 
tem, the first thing necessary is to divide the actual dio- 
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ceses. A go'
ernment lnust be feeble where one bishop, 
as is the case in the diocese of Chester, has the nominal 
superintendence o,
er a tract of country extenùing in 
length abo'
e a hundred miles, and o'
er a population of 
nearly two nlillions of souls. Every large town should 
necessarily be tbe seat of a bishop, the bishopric thus 
created giving no seat in Parliament ;-ayd the addition 
of such an elel11ent into the society of a c01l1mercial or 
manufacturing place, would be in itself a great adyantage ; 
-for as in small cathedral towns, the society is at present 
llluch too exclusively clerical, so in towns like l\Ianchester 
and Birmingham, the influence of the clergy is too little; 
they are not in a condition to colonr sufficiently the mass 
of a population whose employment is to lllake nIoner. 
The present dioceses might then become provinces, or if 
it should be thought desirable to diminish the nlullber of 
bishops in the House of Lords, the nunlber retained 
might correspønd to the number of provinces which it 
might be found convenient to constitute, so that IlIetropo- 
litan bishops alone should have seats in Parliament, And 
for the new bishoprics to be created, the deaneries 
throughout England would go a long way towards endow- 
ing them ;-while in many cases nothing more would be 
}.equired, than to change the name and office of the in- 
cumbent of the principal parish in the town; so that ill. 
stead of being the minister of one church he should bc- 
COllIe the bishop of the diocese, the income of his office 
reillaining the sanle as at present. 
The se,-eral dioceses throughout England being thus 
rendered efficient in point of extent and population, it 
w?uld be next required to organize their go,yernment. 
Episcopalians require that this should be episcopal; the 
Dissenters of almost every denon1Ïl1ation would in
ist that 
it should 110t be prelatical. But it lllay be the first with- 
out being the last. Episcopacy l"},lay be regulated in two 
ways, 80 as to hinder it froln being tyrannical; either by 
withdrawing almost eyery matter fro111 its jurisdiction, 
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according to the system now pursued in England, or hy 
uniting and tcnlpering it with an admixture of more po.. 
pular authorities. Rut of these two expedients the first 
is cqually destructive of the power of a bishop for good 
as for evil; the last would leave hiln at liberty to do good, 
but would nlerely restrain him fron1 using his authority 
alniss. For instance, a bishop should be incapable of 
acting without his council, and this council should con.. 
sist partly of lay mClnbers, and partly of clerical, to be 
appointed partly by himself, and partly by the ministers 
and lay elders of the several parishes in his diocese. A 
court would be thus formed, to which the Inaintcnance of 
discipline migllt be safely entrusted, and lllinistcrs of 
scandalous life nlight be removed fronl their benefices 
without the tedious and ruinous process now imposed 
upon the bishop, if he is anxious to do his duty in such 
cases. Probably, too, it would be expedient to create 
sOIllething li]{e a general assetnLly of tIle Church in ('ach 
diocese, to meet at a certain tinlC in the year, under the 
presidency of the bishop, and to enact such general regu- 
lations as lnight from time to time be needed. A meeting 
of this ldnd, even were its sittings ever so short, would be 
useful in the mere sensation that it would excite alnong 
the people; as it would present the Church to them in a 
fonn at once il11posing and attracti,Yc, and would destroy 
that most n1Îschie,"ous notion which the present visitations 
rather tend to encourage-that the Church is synonyu10us 
,vith the clergy. Again, either this general asselnb]y, or 
the bishop and his ordinary council, should have the 
power of increasing or reducing the ntllnber of church 
officers in any particular parish, and of settling the limits 
of their respecti\ye n1Ïnistrations. 'Vhere one man's con- 
stant lninistry is sufficient, the occasional assistance of 
more nlay yet be desirable; or if not a public, yet a do- 
mestic ministry, in addition to the public one, may be 
useful; that is, even in small country parishes t11crc arc 
often found n1ell of serious character, who would be ahle 
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and willing to preach to their neighboul"s, and who do 
preach, as things are at present, but with this evil, that 
they preach by their own authority, and are unavoidably 
led to feel themselves in opposition to the Establisillnent. 
N ow, it is an obvious principle of every society, that 111Cn 
should not take its offices upon thell1selves without au- 
thority; and lnany persons who are now self-constituted 
teachers, would gladly obtain a sanction to their 1ninistry, 
and would consent to put it under the regulation of the 
go\'enllnent of the Church, if such a l.ecognition were 
rendered a thing easily obtainable. But in large towns, 
all the Christian ministers of every denolnination actua1ly 
clnployed in the1n are certainly not 1nore than adequate 
to the wants of the population. That these could not be 
allinaintained out of the funds of the present Establish- 
Inent is nlanifest; it is possible that SOllle l11ight bc; and 
it is also possible that some gratuitous assistance 1uight 
be l'endered by persons who, having another trade or pro- 
fession, were not wholly dependent on the n1Ïnistry for 
support. But as the disseJtting luinisters are actually 
Inaintained by voluntary contributions, so the ass"islant 
Ininisters of a more comprehensive system, whether their 
opinions were in exact agreelnent with the present articles 
or not, would be easily, and I believe most cheerfully 
1nail1tained by Easter offerings, levied upon all the mem- 
bers of the Church, and divided according to the qualifi- 
cations and labours of the respective ministers. And as 
these would all be equally ministers of the National Church, 
they would have their share in the election of the clerical 
Inelnbers of the bishop's council, and would be effectually 
secured against any lurking spirit of sectarian hostility 
which might be supposed to survive the oyerthrow of the 
present sectarian systenl. 
But it may be said that a difficulty would arise as to the 
nianner in which these ministers should be appointed; 
their election by their congregations being as odious tu 
011e class of persons, as it is dear to another. It SeeI11S 
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to nle dcsirahle that a national Church should comprehcnd 
in itself luan)" various "
ays of appointment; and that 
whilst the patronage of the existing benefices should on 
no account be disturbed, whether it be ,-ested in the 
crown, or in corporate bodies, or in private indi\Tiduals; 

yet, that where there is no endownlcnt, and the ministcr 
is paid by a gcneral contribution, the princìple of election 
may fitly be allowed. But the actual abuses of all patron- 
age, whether individual or popular, might easily be ob- 
viated by certain general regulations. I t is a great eyil, 
that a worthless indh-idual, whether nominated by a pri- 
vate patron, or chosen by a misguided majority, s}lould 
immediately and without further question enter upon his 
ministry. All patronage should be strictly recomnlend- 
atory, and no more: the patron or electors should send 
the object of their choice to the bishop and his council, 
or, if it were thought fit, to another distinct tribuna], ap- 
pointed by then1; and here his qualifications should nu- 
del.go a most rigid scrutiny. If he wcre rejected, tI1C 
patron should recollllllend another candidate; but nevcr 
should his reconlmendation, or the election of the inha- 
bitants, be deemed equivalent to an actual appointment. 
And even when confirnled by the Church authorities, it 
should still be, in the first instance, only provisional, for 
one year; that during that tinle he might bc tried in ac.. 
tual service, and if any just ground of objection existed 
against hilU, which nlight well happen without supposing 
any such 111isconduct as should warrant his relnoval from 
an office conferred for life, the appointmcnt might be 
either wholly cancelled, according to the nature of the 
casc, or the tenn of probation extendeJ to a longer 
period. 
In suggesting that the qualifications of every person 
reconlmended to a benefice should be rigorously scruti- 
nized, I alll far from lueaning that he should be subjected 
to an examination. Exan1ÍnatiollS can only be fitly ap- 
plicd to ,young nlcn, and their proper place is pre,-ious to 
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ordination, not when a man, after having been ordained, 
is to be appointed to some particular cure. ì'" et, in a 
Inatter of such importance, every security is needed; and 
1110re is required than the present system of testilnonials, 
not only from their proved insufficiency, Lut because the 
people should ha\Te a more direct check than they have at 
present on the nonlination of their ministers. It should 
be the duty of the parish authorities, both lay and clerical, 
to report funy to the bishop's council, all that they can 
collect as to the character and general fitness of the per- 
80n recommended by the patron. For instance, a senior 
fellow of a college, however irreproachable in his cha- 
racter, may, from his inactive and retired habits, be an un.. 
fit person to be appointed minister of a populous parish 
in a large town. It would be the duty of the parish au- 
thorities to represent this to the bishop's council; and in 
some cases the objection might be so strong, owing to 
local circumstances, as to render it proper to reject the 
person proposed altogether. But in every case it would 
be desirable that the appointlnent should, in the first in- 
stance, be only temporary, that it might be seen how the 
individual could accolnmodate himself to a life so different 
frOlTI his past one, whether his preyious habits were or 
were not alterable. And we lnay be sure that the working 
of every system will be so much more indulgent than the 
theory, that we never need fear an excess of strictness; 
do what we will, considerations of good-nature and kind- 
ness to an indi\"idual, will always prevail in the long-run 
over the sense of public duty. 
The Church government then would be Inade lllore 
efficient, and at the san1e time, more popular than it is at 
present; 1st. By reducing the size of the dioceses: 2nd. 
By giving the bishop a council consisting of lay nlembers 
and of clerical, and part]y elected by the officers of the re- 
spective parishes; which officers should theIllselves also be 
lay and clerical, and for the IllOst part elected directly by the 
inhabitants: 3n.\. By the institution of diocesan general as- 
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selublies: 4th. By achnitting into the J
stablis}lIncnt, per- 
sons of a class lnuch too poor to snpport the expense of 
an university education; but who lnay be exceedingly 
useful as Ininisters, and who do preach at present, but 
under circumstances which make theln necessarily hostilc 
to the National Church, and leave then1 uttel'ly at liberty 
to follow their own caprices: 
th. By allowing in luany 
cases the election of n1Ínisters, and by giving to the in- 
habitants of the parish in eyery case, a greater check OVC1. 
thcir appointIncnt than they at present enjoy: and 6th. 
By constituting Church officers in every parish, lay as well 
clcrical, who should share with the principal lninistcr in 
its superintendence; and thus effect generally that good, 
which in London and elsewhere is now being attelnpted 
by illdi\'idual zeal, in the establishment of district visiting 
societies. \Vhilst by rendering the Articles far more COl11- 
prehcl1sÏ\ r e than at prcsent, according to what was said in 
the earlier part of this sketch, those who are now Disscnt- 
ing n1Ïnisters might at once become Ininistprs of the 
Establishment, and as such, would of course have their 
share in its governnlent. 
It will be observed, that the whole of this sC}lelue sup- 
poses an episcopal governnlent, and requires that an 
Ininisters should receive epi8copal ordination. The Esta- 
blisIlll1cnt is entitled surely to this concession from the 
Dissenters, especially when Episcopacy will have been di- 
vested of all those points against which their objections 
have been particularly leyelled. Besidcs, there are nlany 
members of the Establishment who believe Episcopacy 
not expedient only, but absolutely essential to a Christian 
Church: and their scruples are entitled to quite as ll1uch 
respect as those of the Dissenters. And when expe- 
rience has shown that Episcopalians will be satisfied if 
the mere name of a bishop is prescr\,oed-for nothing can 
be 1nore different in all essential points, than our Episco- 
pacy ánd that uf the prilnitive Church-and as thi
 naniC 
is recollulIcnded not only hy its ancicnt and ahllost uni- 
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versal use throughout Clu.istendom, but by its familiarity 
to olusehycs, anù its long existence in our own constitu- 
tion, there seemR e,rery reason why it should be retained, 
-and why those who may have objected to a prelate 
lording it over Christ's Church with absolute authority, 
Inay readily acknowledge the limited authority of a bishop, 
the president of his council of elders, supreme in rank, 
but controlled effectual1y in power. 
This, perhaps, may be the fittest place to notice the 
claulour in which the Dissenters have blindly joined the 
unbelie,yers, against the bishops holding seats in the 
IIouse of Lords. N e,"er was there a question on which 
fanaticism and narrow-n1indedness ha,'e so cOlnpletely 
played into the hands of wickedness. The vel.Y notion 
of the House of Lords, is that of an assembly elnbracing 
the highest portions of the lnost en1Ínent professions or 
classes of society. Accordingly, it contains, speaking 
generally, the most considerable of the landed proprietors 
of the kingdom, the most distinguished individuals in the 
army and navy; and in like manner a certain number of 
the heads of the clerical profession, and of the law. It is 
not that the Lord Chancellor and the Bishops are the re- 
presentatives of their respective professions, in the sense 
of being placed in Parlian1cnt to look after their particular 
interests; nor is it at all for the sake of the clergy or the 
lawyers that they sit in the House of Peers, but for the 
sake of the nation; that the highest national council may 
have the benefit of their peculiar knowledge, and peculiar 
views of life. Now it is manifest, that all of what are 
called the liberal professions, exercise a certain influence 
over the minds of those who follow them both for good 
and for evil ;-for evil, so far as they lead to exclusive- 
ness-for good, inasmuch as they foster particular facul- 
ties of the mind, and glye an especial power of appreciat- 
ing and enforcing one class of important truths. As then, 
in an asseulbly consisting of TIlen of unc professiou only, 
the e\ il influence becoHlcð predou1Ïnant, and pcdanÌ1") aud 
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narrow-nlindedness are sure to bc its characteristics; so 
w}H
n Inen of different professions are u1Ïxed, the cyil of a 
professional spirit is neutralized, while its ad,"antagcs re- 
main in fun force; and in proportion to the greater llUlll- 
ber of professions thus brought together in one assenlhly, 
will be the universality of its tone, and at the sa1l1C tilHe 
the soundness of its particular resolutions. 
Lord I-Ienley, therefore, labours under a double error 
when he supposcs that the revi\-al of any sort of ecclesi- 
astical synod or convocation could be a substitute for the 
sitting of the bishops in Parliament, aud when he talks of 
allowing the bishops to vote only on such questions as con- 
cern the Church. A synod or convocation might look as 
effectually after the interests of the clergy; but how would 
it compensate for the remo,"al of one important element 
from the constitution of our highest national asselubly? 
And again, when he speaks of questions which concern 
the Church, he Ineans questions about the dutics and pay- 
Incnt of the clergy - an iU1portant part certainly of 
Church questions- but by no nlcans the most important, 
still less the only ones. According to this narrow view of 
the Ineaning of the "
ord Church, the bishops may votc 
upon a curate's salary bill, or a church building act; but 
the weightier matters of the law, judglnent, luercy, and 
truth, are questions which affect the Church no morc than 
the Royal Society. In other words, it conccrns not the 
Church whether its Inembers are involved in the guilt and 
n1Ïsery of an unnecessary war,-whether their laws are re- 
gardlcss of human life, and multiply telnptations to crime; 
-whether, in short, their institutions and form of society 
are favourable to their nloral advancclnent, or tend, on the 
contrary, to debase and to hardcn then1. 
But, says Lord Henley, tbe Di,'ine Founder of the 
Churc h has declared that his kingdom was not of this 
world, and be "refused to bri\Ve sentence in a criminal 
cause of adultery, and in a ci, il one of dh iding an inherit- 
ance," p. 49. It might make Lord Henley and other 
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good ll1en a little suspicious of the applicability of our 
I 
ord's words to the present question, if they would re- 
lnelllùer how fayonrite a text they are with men who 
scarcely l
now an}" single declaration of our Lord's be- 
sides this, and who clearly and ahnost avowedly fear 
nothing so lunch as that the world should really bccolne 
his kingdom. But first of aU, if Christ's kingdom be not 
of this world, in the only sense wlJich applies to the pre- 
sent question, if his Church may ha'
e nothing to do with 
n1aking and repealing laws, approving of peace and war, 
ilnposing taxes, and other such matters, it follows dis- 
tinctly, not that every clergyman, but that every Christian, 
should instantly be excluded fi.onl the Throne, from Par- 
lialnent, and froln erery puLlic office whatever, whether 
ci,-il or military. ,,,... e should require from Inembers of 
Parlialnent no declarations against transubstantiation,- 
hut silnply a protestation that they did not belong to the 
lángdom of Christ, but were, and would ren1ain so, faith- 
ful subjects of the kingdom of the world, and bound to do 
the god of this world true and undivided service. It is 
perfectly inconceivable how a man like Lord Henley can 
go on, page after page, using the word "Church" to sig- 
nify the clergy, when he must know it is never used so in 
the New Testaln
nt; and that every passage which he 
quotes against mixing in secular affairs, applies exactly as 
luuch to the Lord Chancellor and the Commander-in- 
Chief, if they are Christians, as to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
Lord IIenley oqjects to "the example of such Jewish 
precedents as Eli and Ezra," p. 49. By what strange 
pel.yersity does it happen, that the party to which Lord 
IIenley seen1S to belong, should refuse to acknowledge 
the authority of Old Testament precedents, in the 'Very 
case where they are really applicable, and yet should be 
for eyer appealing to thenl where they are not applicable 
at all ? Eli and Ezra are in tlÜs ll1atter far more to the 
purpose than Paul, or Peter, or John; because, in their 
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days, as in ours, the kingnom of God wa.c:; a killgdoln of 
the world also; whereas, in the days of the apostles it was 
not so. It is absolutely ridiculous in a country where 
Christianity is said to be the law of the land,-where all 
our institutions acknowledge it, ann our kiugs are actually 
anointed before the altar,-to quote as applicable the 
state of the Christians of the first century, whose religion 
nccessarily drew them away fronl all public duties, be- 
cause heathenism and heathen principles were so mixed 
up with an the institutions of Rome, that every public 
-office invol \Ted S01l1e COlllpliance with thclll. 
It is again a most groundless superstition, and one 
which at once occasioned and has been increased by the 
mischievous confusion of the Christian ministry with a 
priesthood, that any thing can be lawful for a Christian 
layman ,vhich is unlawful for a Christian minister. As 
the Ininisters are in a manner picked out from the whole 
Christian body, it may be within possibility to exact frOin 
thelU a higher standard of practice than can be enforced 
generally; but this is no more than saying, "what all 
ought to be, we will take care that sonle at least shall be." 
If anyone looks at the qualifications required by St. Paul 
in the ministers of the Church (1 "rim. iii. 1-10. Titus i. 
6-9), he will find amongst them no esoteric purity of life 
or fulness of knowledge; but the virtues of a good man, 
a good public officer, and a good Christian ;-the virtues 
which become, and are to be expected of, everyone in- 
vested with authority in the Church of God, whether his 
peculiar ministry be on the seat of justice, or at the altar, 
or in the general government of the whole society. 
But because these virtues are now become rare, because 
there may be found in the other ministries of tl1e Churc]l, 
lllcn who do not acknowledge their obligation, therefore it 
is the more Ï1upurtant that they who are called n1illi
ters 
in a peculiar sense, the ministers at the altar, should he 
put forward in situations where they can 11108t loudly and 
most efficiently enforce them. Aud this is the great 
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reason why the clergy ought to sit in both house
 of Par- 
lianlent, and why thc cncluies of Christianity, who well 
understand the interests of tlte'll" :\Iaster, would gladly 
exclude them frOI11 both. It is 'because they are not 
priests, but Christians; because they hold and know no 
esoteric doctrine; hecause they are required to practise 
no virtue beyond the rest of their brethren, but yet be- 
cause their profession obliges theIn to know what Chris- 
tianity is, and public opinion, to take the lowest ground, 
hinders thelll from utterly casting it off in their practice, 
that therefore they are wanted in the national asselnbly of 
a professedly Christian nation. \Vbat we OUgllt to calcu- 
late on in every men1 ber of the legislature-namely, that 
he sholùd speak and act on Christian principles-we are 
obliged now to look for from those who are bound to be 
Christians by a double profession, by their ordination as 
well as their baptislu. In proportion to the proved insuf- 
ficiency of one of these securities singly, is the need of 
applJing to the combined strength of both. 
But what if the salt has lost its sa\
our; if in point of 
fact the bishops have not thus diffused the influence of 
Christianity through the House of Lords: whose has becn 
the fa1.ùt, and what is Ït& relnedy ? 'Vas not the fault 
theirs, who for so many years, I may almost say so many 
generations, made the appointInent of a bishop a mere 
matter of patronage ; or, at the best, the reward of ability 
and knowledge displayed on some mere abstract question 
of theology ? 'Vas not, and is not, the fault theh-s, who, 
SOUle in fraud, and others in simplicity, adopting Lord 
Henley's confusion about the word Church, would confine 
the bishops to speaking on Inerel.r professional subjects, 
and would accuse then1 of Ineddlillg with secular matters, 
if they were to endeavour to christianize the laws or the? 
llleasures of the go\'ernn1cllt? Is not the fault, abo\'c all, 
theirs, who, retaining the system of translation for the 
sake of thcir own patronage, place the bishops in a situa- 
tion of certain suspicion, and of unfair temptation? And 
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is it not the lllost obvious ren1edy to do away at once and 
entirely with the syr,telll of translations, and thus to lllake 
thp bishops the most independent of any Inen in the 
IIouse of Lords. For a lay lord, i.f he is an able and ac- 
tive man, lllay hope to rise to power by displacing an ex- 
isting ministry, or by supporting thelll; a bishop, if 
translations were at an end, would ha\"e nothing to hope 
fur froln courtliness or from faction: he could gain no- 
thing by basely \Toting for the go\"ernlnent,-nothing by 
ambitiou
ly and unfair1.r molesting them. 
This digression, if such it can be called, has son1cwhat 
inten"upted the main divisions of my argulnent; but it is 
naturally connected with the question of Church go\-eru- 
lllent, and no part of the whole subject has been so n1Ï
- 
talienly and so mischievously 
andled. I now return to 
the third division of my inquiry: whether it be not pos- 
sible to unite in one Church great varieties of ritual,-in 
other words, whether uniforIllity of worship has been 
wisely nlade the object of our ecclesiastical legislation. 
The friends of the Established Church justly extol the 
substantial excellence and beauty of the liturgy. It can 
indeed hardly be praised too highly as the solemn service 
of the Church, embodying one of the best representations 
of the feelings and language of a true Christian, in his 
confessions, his thanksgivings, and his prayers. But as, 
while we reverence the Bible above all other books, we 
yet should never think of studying it to the exclusion of 
all others, so, and much Inore, Inay we say of the liturgy, 
that, even allowing it to be the best conceivable religious 
service in itself, still it ought not to be the only one. The 
liturgy of the Church of England, with some few altera- 
tions, which 1 need not here specify,. should be used once 
on every Sunday and every great Christian holiday 
throughout t}1e year, in e\'ery parish church in England. 
But I doubt whether there are not lnany, eyen amongst its 
Inost sincere admirers, who, in a second service on the 
same day, would be glad of some variety,-still more who 
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would wish to \'arr the service acconling to the titne and 
circlunstances, when the church wa'3 opened on week 
days. Indeed, I hardly know a 11lore painful sight than 
the uninterrupted loneliness in which our churches are so 
often left fron1 one Sunday to another. The very COlll- 
1l1union table and pulpit are dislllantled of their co\rerings 
and cushions; the windows are closed; the doors filst 
locked, as if a Protestant church, except on a Sunday, 
Wère like the Pelasgicunl at _\thens, "best when unfre- 
quented."a Now this has arisen partly, no doubt, frol11 
other causes; but the necessity of reading the Liturgy, 
and nothing but the Liturgy, both at Illorning and evening 
prayer, is an invincible obstacle to the opening of tllt
 
churches generally with any effect, except on a Sunday. 
It is doubtful whether our arrangenlent of our till1e, an(l 
the universal pressure of business, would allow of the at- 
tendance of a large congregation at church on week days, 
under any circunlstances; but it is certain, that in order 
to o\rerCOllle these disadvantages, sOluethillg 1110re attrac- 
tive is needed than the IHere unifoflll reading of the saUlt' 
prayers, and going through the same fonns day after day, 
both in the lllorning and the evening. Nor should I 
think it an evil, but a great good, that different servicc!' 
sholùd be perforIned at different tinlcs of the day and 
week, within the walls of the same church. Not only do 
the various tastes and degrees of lillowledge anlongst nlen 
require varieties in the fOl"m of their religious ser\"Ïces; 
but the very same men are not always in the Inoo<.1 for 
the sanle things: there are times when we should feel nlost 
in unison with the deep solemnity of the Liturgy; there 
are tilnes also, when we should better enjoy a freer and 
more social service; and for the sake of the greater fan1Îli- 
arity, should pardon some insipidity and some extrava- 
gance. And he who condemns this feeling, does but lose 
his labour, and can but ill appreciate one great attribute 
of Gud's works,-their endless variety. Our sight, our 
3 Tò IIEÀauYLKòv åpyòv lí/-,fUfOV.-Thucyd. II. 17. 
x 
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llearing, aud our taste, are furnished with subjects of gra.. 
tification, not of one kind only, but of millions; the morn.. 
ing 
ong. of the lark is not the same with the e,,'ening song 
of the nightingale: the scenery which we nlost enjoy in 
the full brightness of a summer day, is not that which best 
]}annonizes with the solemnity of an autulnn ev'ening. 
N o,v, considering that sonle persons would like nothing 
hut the Liturgy, that others, on the contrary, can endure 
no prayers hut such as are extemporaneous,-that Inany 
more have a preference for one practice or the other, but 
not so as to wish to be confined to the exclusive use of it, 
there seeB1S to be no reason why the National Church 
should not enj oy a sufficient variety in its ritual, to satisfy 
the opinions and feelings of all. In a parish where there 
was but one Ininister, he lnight read the Liturgy on Sun- 
day lllornings, while on Sunday evenings, and on week 
òays, he lnight \7al"y the seryice according to his discretion 
and the circUlllstallCes of the case. nut where there were 
several n1Ïnisters, as there would be whereyer there are 
now 11linisters of different denon1Ínations, the church might 
1e 1\:ept open nearly the whole of the Sunday, and we nlay 
hope, during SOBle part at least of every week day;-the 
different services being fixed at òifferent hours, and per- 
fonned by diffi
rent nlÏnisters. .L\nd he judges untruly of 
]llunan nature, who docs not see that the peculiarities 
which Blen now cling to and e\Tell exaggerate, as the 
1allge and Inark of their own sect, would then soon sink 
into their proper insignificance when nothing was to be 
gained hy dwelling on theln. Good men, feeling that they 
ulight express their opinions freely, and that their silence 
could not be lnisconstrued into fear or insincerity, would 
glaùly listen to thcir better nature, which would teach 
them how lunch they had in common with one another, 
and how infinitely their points of agreement surpassed in 
Ï1nportance their points of difference. And instead of an 
ullseelnly scene of one n1Ïnister preaching against another, 
We should probahly have an earnest union in great mat- 
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ters, and a manly and delicate forbearance as to points of 
controversy, such as would indeed become the disciples of 
Him who is in equal perfection the God of truth and the 
God of love. 
It may appear to SOUle a point of small importance, but 
I believe that it would go a long way towards producing a 
kindly and united feeling amongst all the inhabitants of 
the parish, that the parish church should, if possible, be 
the only place of public worship; and that the different 
services required, should rather be performed at different 
times in the same spot than at the same time in different 
places. In this respect, the spirit of the l\iosaic law may 
be nlost usefully followed, which forbade the multiplica- 
tion of temples and altars, but fixed on one spot to be- 
come endeared and hallowed to the whole people as the 
scene of their common worship. Besides the parish 
church has a sacredness which no other place of worship 
can boast of, in its antiquity, and in its standing amidst 
the graves of so many generations of our fathers. It is 
painful to think that any portion of the people should 
have ever broken their connexion with it; it would be 
equally delightful to see them again assembled within its 
walls, without any base cOInpromise of opinion on either 
side, but because we had learned a better wisdom than to 
deprive it of its just clainl to the affections of all our 
countrYlnen, or to exclude any portion of our countrymen 
from the happiness of loving it as it deserves. N or is it a 
light thing in the judgnlents of those who understand the 
ennobling effects of a quick perception of what is beautiful 
and venerable, that SOlne of the most perfect specimens of 
architecture in existence should no longer be connected, 
in any man's mind, with the bitterness of sectarian hos- 
tility; that none should be forced to associate, with their 
most solelnn and dearest recollections, such utter coarse- 
ness and deformity as characterize the great proportion of 
the Dissenting chapels throughout England. 
The appointment of various services in the saIne church, 
x 2 
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would not only he d{\sirahle in itself, "but would also 
ob,"iate the nect'ssity- of alterillg" our own T.Jiturgy, in order 
to enable the Dissenters to join ill it; for e\reu if we could 
overCOlllC their o
jections to any Liturgy whatever as snch, 
still the differences of 11lere taste betwecn ditrercnt classes 
of people are so great, as to render it ilIlpossible to con- 
trivc anyone service such as should be satisfactory to one 
party without a needful sacrifice of what is a great SOl1rCl
 
of pleasure to the other. For instance, SOUle of thc Dis- 
senters object to an organ, alHl to all but the :sinlplf'st 
kinds of church ll1usic: yet it would be \yery unreasonable 
to pun do\vn our organs, and to banish onr anthel1)S, aud 
all the lnagnificence of our catllcdral service, without COll- 
sidering that llUUlcrous class who feel as lnuch dl\light<,'d 
and edified by these things as others arc offended at theln. 
On the other hand, it is quite as unreasonahle, and Blue h 
1110re unchristian, to lllake a difference of taste a reason 
for continuing divisions in the Church of God. '1'11erc is 
no reason wh.r an should not be gratified without quarrel- 
ing with each other; why the organ should not sound at 
the n1ol'ning service, and be silent in tht-' evening: wh) 
the saIne roof wl1ich had rung at one part of the day with 
the ricl1 llHU;ic of a tcgnlar choir, should not at auotller 
resound with the sinlpler but not less ilnpressive singing 
ûf a n1ixed congregation. 
Such, as it seen1S to l11e, is the reform really needed ;- 
to luake the Church truly and effectually the" Church of 
England." l\Iany points, about whieh there is the loudest 
claluour, I have passed over without notice ;-partly, be- 
cause for these there have been remedies proposed hy 
other writers,-and partly, because I hold theln to be ut- 
terly subordinate grievances w,hen compared to the Ulon- 
strous evil of sectarianism. The cvil of pluralities is like 
that of sinecures and u1l1nerited pensions in the state;- 
it should he relno,'ed, because it is unseelnly and discre- 
ditable; but it is only folly or bad faith which \votlld rauh. 
it alPongst the )llOSt serious practical 111Ï
chief." ()f our ec- 
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clesiastical SY8t0111. l"'ho inequality of ranks and eillolu- 
Ulcnts in the Church, like that existing also in the whole 
ii"allie of our society, is probably excessive; but is a Üu. 
less evil than the platfonn of equality to which SOl11e 
would reduce it. E,
en non-residence itself,-by which I 
lnean the non-residence of any luinister of the Establish- 
lucut, whether inCtllllbellt or curate, happens accidentally 
to be only of inferior iUlportance, because it generally ex- 
ists in country parishes, where the aUlount of population 
is sl11a11. Destroy it altogether, and the efficiency of the 
Church would be increased in a 
carcely perceptible de- 
gree; for its great inefficiency as a national establislnnent 
arises frolH other causes,-fi.onl the enonnous populatioll 
of the towns, where the Ininister of the parish is generally 
resident, but utterly incapable of doing the work which 
he is nOlninally set to pCrfOrIll,-and ii'Olll that other large 
Inasses of population, to wholn the u1iuisters of the Esta- 
hli
lnnel}t are nothing, whether resident or not, because 
they lut\'c separated thelnseh
es fi'Olll the national COIU- 
III union. 'Vith regard to the cry ahout the bishops, 
translation is certainly indefensible,-and its utter extinc- 
tion highly lleedfill: SOlne 111eans also should be taken to 
increase the re,-enue of the poorer bishoprics; and for 
this object sOlllething probably Inight well be spared fi"Oln 
the rc"enne uf those that are richest. But the sitting of 
the bishops in Parlialuent is a great natiunal good; and a 
ulultiplication of their nluu1Jer, with a ren10delling of thcir 
power, so as to give the Church a real episcop
ù go,'eru- 
Ulcut, is the refonn of their order 1110:;t needed al1ù H}Ost 
ct1ectual. 
N ur ha,'c I said a word on the great question of rTithes, 
because I luu'e reason to belie'
e that that questiou is in other 
and Ütr abler hands. All acknowledge the odiousness of the 
present 11launer of paYlncnt;-bllt the problem hitherto has 
been, huw to provide f(w it an adequate substitute. 
Hut, suppose 1'ithcs to be cOlnluuted,-thc re"L'llUl'S of 
the Clergy cqllalizcd,--lcsidence univcrsally l'ufurccd,- 
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and pluralities done away with, the efficiency of the Esta- 
blishment, as a great social engine of intellectual, moral, 
and religious good, will still be incomplete,-and for this 
very reason its stability will be precarious. There will 
still remain that vast mass of the dissenting and of the 
godless population, who, not sharing in its benefits, will 
labour to effect its destruction. These two parties are 
leagued together; and unless tJleir league can be dis- 
solved, the long continuance of a national Church in this 
country is a thing Ï1npossible. The cry which is destroy- 
ing the Protestant Establishment in Ireland is already 
beginning to be echoed here: tJle Dissenters repeat the 
complaint of the Catholics,-" 'Vhy should we be obliged 
to contribute towards the maintenance of a Church which is 
not ours?" All the inherent evils of our detestable sect- 
arian system win presently be brought to light, and win de- 
range the very frame of society. Church rates have been al- 
ready resisted ;-that is to say, the noblest and most useful 
of all our public buildings will be suffered to go to ruin, 
or to be lnaintained by private munificence. l\larriage, 
the most important of all social ordinances, win be Inade 
a private ceremony;-for such must be the character of a 
rite perfonned without the intervention of any public 
officer; whether that officer be a magistrate or a clergy- 
man, may be a question of comparative indifference; for 
in either case society sanctions, and in a manner presides 
at the celebration of its holiest contract; but a Dissenting 
minister is a mere private individual, or rather an alien 
from the national society, to whose acts society lends no 
authority. The registration of births, Inarriages, and 
deaths, a thing essentially of national concern, and to be 
placed under the control of public officers, is already 
claimed by the Dissenters as a right to be enjoyed by their 
own conllnunities separately. Our universities, the great 
seats of public education, are in danger of becolning 
odious, because they are practically closed against so large 
a portion of the COUJllnu1Îty ;-while the evils of Dis- 
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seJiting collegcs_ plcdged bJT their very nalne to narrow- 
u1Ïndedness, will continue to multiply. The end of all 
this will be, what the godless party are earnestly labouring 
to effect, the dissolution of the Establishment altogethcr ; 
-tbat is, in other words, the public renouncing of our 
allegiance to God; for, without an Establisillnent, although 
it Inay happen that the majority of Englishu1cn may still 
be Christians, yet England will not be a Christian nation; 
-its go\-ernment will be no Christian go\-ernment ;-wc 
shall be wholly a kingdom of the world, and ruled accord- 
ing to none but worldly principles. In such a state the 
cstablislnnent of paganisll1 would be an absolute blessing; 
any thing would be better than a national society, fonncd 
for no higher than pllysical ends ;-to enable Inen to eat, 
drink, and Jive luxuriously;-acknowledging no power 
greater than its own, and by consequence, no law higher 
than its own municipal enactments. Let a few generations 
pass over in such a state, and the missionary, who should 
preacl) the worship of Ceres, or set up an oracle of Apollo, 
or teach the people to kindle the eternal fire of Yesta on 
the COlninon altar hearth of their country, would be to that 
degraded society as life from the dead a. 


a I cannot resist the pleasure of copying here the beautiful lincs 
in which 1\Ir. \V ordsworth sympathizes so entÏ1'cly with the feeling 
expressed in the text:- 
" The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 
\Ve have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea, that bears her bosom to the moon; 
The winds, that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for eycry thing, we are out of tune; 
It moycs us not. Great God! I'd rather he 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Haye glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton l\low his wreathed horn." 


. 
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But we are told to look at Alllerica; the lTnited Htates 
have no national religion; but yet we are assured that they 
are as religious a people as ourselves. 'Vhen a Iuan of 
science hears a fact asserted in direct contradiction to the 
known laws of nature, he cannot hut suspect SOlne lllis- 
}.epresentation or confusion in the statement. To assert 
that the irregular efforts of individual zeal and courage 
will oppose an invading enelny as efiectua]]y as a good 
regular arnlY, would be little better than insanity; and 
yet it Inay be true, that in the last war the Spanish gueril- 
las dicl l110re service to their country than the Spanish 
regular arnlies. 'V e know, however, that the gueril1as did 
not, and could not deliver Spain; it was an efficient regular 
anny which achie,-ed that work. So, if it could be shown 
that under any circumstances Christianity was flourishing 
as much without an Establishment as with one, it would 
luerely prove that the particular Establishn1ent in question 
was in a state of deplorable corruption, as it had so COlll- 
pletely forfeited its inherent ad,"antages. But in the 
alleged instance of the United States, we forget that 
" .A..nlerica" is, in the first place, a very vague word, and 
that in those parts of the union in which religion is in the 
healthiest state, thel.e is what is ahnost equiv'alent to an 
Establishment; that is, every 111an is ohliged to contribute 
to a fund for religious instruction, but be has his choice as 
to the particular sect to which his quota is to be paid. 
Again, the Episcopal Church in N ew York is an endowed 
church; it still possesses the lands assigned to it by the 
British governInent, previously to the revolution. It 111ay 
well be then that in N ew York, and in SOI11e of the New 
England states, the people n1ay be more religious than in 
the great towns of England; but this concludes in favour 
of an Establishment, not against one; because there is an 
Establishment, or what anlounts to nearly the sanle thing, 
in these parts of the United States, whereas there is vir- 
tually none in our great towns; so utterly inadequate is 
the supply of Ininisters to the rlcI}1and
 of the ever-growing 
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population. But if it be asserted, that in the southern 
and western states, society is in as healthy a state Illorally 
and religiously as in those parts of England where the 
Church is enabled to be efficient, then I should deny the 
fact altogether. 'Vith all the advantages enjoyed hy 
Anlcrica, as to the physical condition of her people, with 
her prodigious extent of available land, and her as yet 
cOlnparati\'ely scanty population, rendering the temptation 
to offences against property far less than it can be in an 
old and fully peopled country; still the world has as yet 
produced 110 instance of society ad\'ancing under a less 
pron1Ïsil1g aspect, intellectual, Inoral, and religious, than 
in the new states and territories of the Aluerican union. 
But if we with our oyerfluwing population and narrow 
lin1Ïts were wilfully to plunge ourselves into the Inoral and 
religious state of southern and western A.nlerica, the cyils 
of their condition would be 111ultiplied a thousand-fold. 
here. Crowded together as we are, we cannot afford to be 
disorderly; it is well if, with aU the aid of the 1110st 
powerful and the purest institutions, we can organize and 
keep fronl taint the unwieldly Inasses of our population. 
,And as the best of all institutions, I aIll anxious to secure 
a truly national Church, which, uniting within itself all 
Christians who deserve the nalne, except perhaps the 
lucre handful of the Quakers and RonJan Catholics, would 
leave without its pale nothing but voluntary or involuntary 
godlessness. 'Ve should hear no complaints then of the 
burden of supporting a Church to which men do not 
belong. Such language in a Dissenter's I110uth is forcible; 
but who would heed it from a lllan who belonged to no 
church, who paid no minister of his own,-but hating God 
altogether, was consistently averse to contributing towards 
his service? Truly we may wait a long tilne before we 
shall find the thieves of a country willing to pay for the 
building of gaols, or the maintenance of an efficient 
police. 
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But, it may be said, admitting the soundness of the 
principles put forward in these pages, that the National 
Church should be rendered thoroughly comprehensive in 
doctrine, in government, and in ritual, by what power arc 
they to be carried into effect? To whose hands, in pal,ti- 
lar, should be committed the delicate task of remodelling 
the Articles, a n1easnre obviously essential to the proposed 
con1prehension, yet presenting the greatest practical diffi- 
culty? I t seems to me, that this is a question n10re pro- 
perly to be answered by the Government, than by an 
individual; only, I may be allowed to express an earnest 
hope, that if ever an union with Dissenters be attetnpted, 
and it should thus become necessary to alter our present 
terms of communion, the detennining on the alterations 
to be made should never be comlnitted to a con\rocation, 
or to any commission consisting of clergymen alone. I t is 
the n10re needful to express this opinion strongly, because 
Lord Henley, while himself looking forward to an exten- 
sion of the pale of the Church, declares that this is " ex- 
clusively a theological and ecclesiastical duty, and that no 
layman can take, or shou1d desire to take, any part in the 
execution of it." So completely does his confused notion 
of what is meant by the Church pervade and ,yitiate every 
part of his ,york. 'Ven has 1\fr. IIull a observed, with 
1.eference to this notion, that" it breathes too little sense 
of Protestant responsibility." "'V e cannot be justified," 
he adds, " in neg1ecting the public ser,.ice of our Creator, 
our Redeemer, and onr Sanctifier; and must, then.fore, 
at our own peril, look well to the 111ethod in which that 
public service is conducted and Inaintained." J...JaYlnen 
have no right to shift from their own shoulders an Ï1nportant 
part of Christian responsibility; and as no educated lay- 
man individually is justified in taking his own faith upon 
trust fro1l1 a clergynlan, so neither are the laity, as a body, 
warranted in taking the national faith in the salliC way. 
a " 'fhoughts on Church Reform." London: fcllowcs, 1832. 
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If ever it should be thought right to appoint comlnissioners 
to revise the Articles, it is of paramount importance, in 
order to save the plan fronl utter failure, that a sufficient 
number of laymen, distinguished for their piety and 
enlarged views, should be added to the ecclesiastical n1em- 
bers of the commission. Professional learning, if not 
sufficiently tenJpered with the straight-forward views of a 
plain and sensible piety, would be absolutely mischievous; 
as it would lead men to retain the language of former con- 
tro\Tersies, where it is most important, both for the sake of 
truth and charity, that the statement should be general, 
and should adopt no technical ternlS whatever in declaring 
doctrines, beyond such as may be used in the Scriptures 
tllemselyes. 
As for the proposed constitution of the governlnent and 
ritual a of the Church, this would be naturally and in the 
first place the subject of legislative enactInent; nor would 
it be more difficult to draw up the necessary details in 
this case, than it was found to be in the case of the Refonn 
Bill. Care and attention wouJd of course be requisite; 
and information on many points lnust be sought from 
persons locally or professionally qualified to furnish it; 
but there is nothing in the subject-matter itself which can 
render the previous report of any other authority neces- 
sary, before the question is submitted by the king's 
Government to the consideration and decision of Parlia- 
ment. 
In ,-enturing even to suggest so great a change in the 
constitution of our Church, I may probably expose my- 
self to a variety of imputations. .Above all, whoever 
pleads in favour of a wide extension of the terms of com- 


a By " ritual" I do not mean to include the alterations to be made 
in the Liturgy, and which would be the proper business of the com- 
mission appointed to revise the Articles; but only the repealing those 
laws which permit nothing hut the Liturgy to be read in the Church, 
and enjoin that it shall be read itself both at 
Iol'ning and Evening 
Prayer. 
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llHluion, is illl111cdiately apt to be accused of latitudinari- 
allisln, or as it is now called, of liberalis111. Such a charge 
in the nIouths of IHen at once 10\\ principled and ignorant, 
is of no Ï1nportance whatever; neither should I regard it 
if it proceecled ii'OU1 the violent fanatical party, to WhOIll 
truth Blust c"cr reIllain unknown, as it is unsought after. 
TIut in the Church of England even bigotry often wears a 
softer and a nobler aspect; and there are lllen at once 
pious, high Ininded, intelligcnt, and filII of all kindly 
feelings, whose intense 10,Te for the fonns of thc Church, 
fostcred as it has been by all the bcst associatiolls of their 
purc and holy li'Tcs, has absolutely èngrossed their whole 
natnre; they havc neither eyes to see of thenlSeh"es any 
defect in the Lituro"T or Articles nor cars to hear of such 
OO! , 
when allcged by others. It can be no ordinary church 
tu haxe inspired such a dc,'oted adoration in such nlen;- 
nor are they ordinary lHen over whonl the scnse of high 
1110ral beauty has obtained so cOll)plete a nlêlstery. They 
wiU not, I fear, be willing to believe how decply painful 
it is to IllY lnind, to know that I an) regardcd by then} as 
an advcrsary; still more to fccl that I aUI associatcd in 
thcir judgnlcnts with principles and with a party which I 
abhor as dccply as they do. llut whilc I lillOW the dc- 
yotcdness of their adn1Ïratioll for the Church of EnghuHl, 
as it is now constituted, 1 cannot but wish that they wuuld 
rcgard those thousands and ten thousands of thcir couu- 
trY1l1cu, who are cxcluded from its bcncfit; that they 
would consider the wrong donc to our COllunon country 
by thcse unnatural di,-isions aUlongst her childrcn. 'I'he 
Cft /I J"L./t (!f" C?lri8t is indced Üu. bcyond all hUllli.Ul ties; 
but of all lnunan ties, that to our country i
 thc highest 
and 1l10
t sacrcd: and England, to a truc Ellglislull<ln, 
ought to be dcarer than the peculiar tonus of I he Glut rc/t 
q/ England. 
For the sake, then, of onr conntry, and to 

l\'e her 
ii'OUI the greatest possiLle c,"ils,-fro111 e,'il
 l
lr wor
e 
than any lo
s of territor), or declinc of trade,- fru111 tlte 
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sun
 IlJoral and int('l1ectual degradation which will accou)- 
pany the unchristianizing of the uation, that is, the de- 
stroying of its national religions e:-,tablishlnent, is it too 
1l1uch to ask of good men, that they should consent to 
unite thcnlselves with other good tnen, without requiring 
thell1 to subscribe to their own opinions, or to cOllforIn to 
their own cerelnonies ? 1'hey are not asked to surrender 
or cOlnpron1Ïse the sluallest portion of their own faith, but 

inlply to forbear imposing it upon their llcighbours. 
They are not caned upon to give up their own fonns of 
worship, hut to allow the addition of others; not for theul- 

eh-cs to join in it, if ther do not like to do so, but 
siulply to be celebrated in the saBle church, and b
r 
Ininisters, WhOlll they shall acknowledge to be their breth- 
ren, and Inell1bers no less than theIl1selres of the 
 ational 
Establislllnent. The alterations which should be nHule in 
their own Liturgy should be such as, to use Bishop Bur- 
net'
 words "are in thenlselves desirable thouo-h ther n 
, , 0 
 
were not a Dissenter in the nation;" alterations not to 
change its character, but to perfect it. 
" nut it is latitudinarian not to lay a greater stress on 
the necessity of belie,'ing t11e trut1J, and to allow by public 
authority, and sanction by our own co-operation, the 
teaching of error." I will not yield to any IHan in the 
strength of Iny conviction of truth and error; nor in the 
wish that the propagation of error cuuld be pre,-ented. 
But how is it possible to effect this? How luany of the 
SCrIllOnS and other writings of our best divines contain 
11l01'e or less of error, of foolish arglllnents, of false pre- 
nÚses, of countenTailing truths unknown or neglected, so 
that c\ en the truth un the other side, being stated alone, 
becolues ,-irtually no better than falsehood! Ilow l11au)" 
passages of Scripture are n1Ïsinterpreted in every transla- 
tion and in every conllnentary! But are we to retilse to 
co-operate with our neighbour ùecause of these errors; or 
shall our own lon.
 of truth be iInpeached because of our 
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union with him? Eyery one knows, that it is a question 
of degree and detail; Lut with a discipline watching o,"er 
a man's practice, and with a sincere acknowledgnlent of 
tlle authority of the K ew Testament, although much and 
serious error may yet be tnaintained and propagated, yet 
it is better even to suffer this, than by insisting on too 
great an agreement, necessarily to reduce our nlunbers, 
and bring upon our country the fearful risk of losing the 
establislllnent of Christianity altogether. 
1\len are alanned by the examples of Germany and 
Geneva. But what do they prove? The latter proves 
admirably the rnischiefs of an over-strict creed; and ultra- 
Calvinisln ,vas likely to lead to ultra-Socinianislll, with 
the change of times in other respects. But at this mo- 
ment the mischief in Geneva consists in the enforcelnent 
of the exclusive principle, not in its abandonment: the 
Church is now exclusively Arian or Socinial1, as it was 
once exclusively Calvinistic; and Trinital1.an luinisters 
are not allowed to teach to their congregations the great 
and peculiar doctrines of Christianity. And with regard 
to the Genuans; had the Protestant Churches there re- 
tained ever so exclusive a body of articles, yet the strong 
tendency of the national character would probably have 
led to the sanIe result: with no other difference than the 
addition of the evil of hypocrisy to that of tùtra-ration- 
alisln. For let any Inan observe the Gennan literature in 
other branches besides theology; and lIe will see the 
saIne spirit of restless inquiry everywhere pervading it. 
N or is it confined in theology to the German Protestants; 
the Catholics are not eXClnpt from it; only there, frolll 
the nature of their Church, it is displayed less sincerely, 
and therefore, I think, much lllore painfully. As an 
instance of this covert rationalism, I should name a book 
which has been translated into English, and has 1lad 
some circulation in this country, "Hug's Introduction to 
the Study of the New Testament." 
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For us, on th
 other hand, critical and metaphysical 
questions have but sll1all attractions; we have little to 
fear from the evil of indulging in them to excess. Un- 
belief, with us, is mostly the }.esult of moral and political 
cause
; to cl1eck which, nothing would be so efficient as 
a well-organized and cOlllprellensive N atiollal Church, 
acting unitedly and popularly, and with adequate means, 
npon tIle whole Blass of our population. The widest con- 
ceiyable difference of opinion between the ministers of 
such a Church would be a trifling evil cOlnpared with the 
good of their systell1atic union of action. 
Lastly, if it be said that the changes proposed are too 
great,- t11at the schen1e is visionary and impracticable; I 
answer, that the changes proposed are great, because the 
danger threatening us is enorUlOUS; and that although the 
. 
scheme very probably will be ilnpracticable, because Dlen 
will persist in believing it to be so without tria], yet that 
it remains to be shown that it is ilnpracticable in itself. 
But if the Reform of the Church be impracticable, its de- 
struction unhappily is not so, and that its enemies know 
full well. It may be that a patchwork reform will be 
deelned safer, as assuredly it is easier; it 111ay be, too, that 
after such a reform has been effected, and has left the 
great evils of the Church just where it found them, so 
that its final destruction shall be no less sure, the blalne 
of its destruction will be laid by some on the principle of 
refonn, and we shall be told t11at had no pretended iUI- 
provements been attempted in it, it would have stood for 
ever. So it is, that no man is ever allowed to have died 
frotn the violence of his disease; but frolll the prcsulnp- 
tioll of his physician, whose remedies, tried at the eleventh 
hour, he was too weak to bear. If I have seenIed to 
speak confidently, it is not that I forget the usual course 
of hUlnan affairs; abuses and inefficient institutions obsti- 
nately retained, and then at last, blindly and furiously 
destroyed. Yet, when intercsts of such surpassing value 
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arc at stake, it Ina)" be allowable to hope CYCll against hope; 
to snppress no plan which we conscientiousl.v believe 
essential to our country's welfare, e"en though no other 
result should follow than that we should be ridiculed as 
theoretical, or c0l1(len1ned as prCSluuptuous. 
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SI
CE the first publication of this pau1phlet I have heard 
and read a great lnany objections against its principles 
and details. llut a very recent work on Church Reforlll, 
by the Rev. C. Dickinson, DOlnestic Chaplain to the 
A rchbishop of DubJin, has particularly deternlined me to 
add SOlne explanation and defence of what I ha'"e written; 
for 
Ir. Dickinson's objections are levelled against that 
part of my pamphlet which rests on principles n10st com- 
monly misunderstood; and the tone of his reillarks is at 
the salue tiIne so friendly, that it is ÏInpossible for any 
acriulonious feelings to luingle with 1l1Y re-statelnent of 
nlY argument. 
The substance of what I endeavoured to show was this, 
-that a Church Establishment is one of the greatest 
national blessings; that its benefits havp been lessened, 
and are now in danger of being forfeited altogether, by its 
being based on too narrow a foundation, and being not so 
much dIe Church of England, as of a certain part only of 
the people of England; and that in order at once to 
secure it frOIH destruction, and to increase its efficiency as 
an instrulnent of national gooel, it should be Inade n10re 
comprehensh"p in it
 rloctrineR, it
 constitution, and its 
ritual. 
The first proposition, narnely, t11at a Church Establish- 
ment is a great national blessing, is disputed sufficiently 
in Inauy quarters, hut not in those frotn whic}} nlo
t of tlll' 
objcctiou
 to nlY p(unphlct hare proceeded. Xor ha\yc I 
y 
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lTIet with any attempt to dispro\?e the most important part 
of illY second proposition,-that is, the actual jeopardy in 
which the Establishment as at present constituted is 
placed, froll1 the strength of the se,yeral parties who are 
working together to effect its o\Terthrow. And yet this i8 
dIe lnain ground on which I urge the necessity of so ex- 
tensive a refonn: for although it Inigl1t be an ilnpro,'e- 
111('nt npon onr present SystClTI under any circlunstances, 
yet if tIlC Church, as it now is, werc in no danger, I an} 
quite ready to allow that it would be unwise to ris1\:, sup- 
posing the proposed cl1ange to be a risk, the great benefits 
\vl1Ïch the country even now derives fron1 it, lTIcrely in tIle 
hope of making tbeln greater. 
But against )ny third proposition, that the Estab1ish- 
Inent should bc made Inore c0111prehensi\Te, a surprising 
outcry has been raised. :-;olne, as J expected, ha\Te 
ridiculed it as impracticable, while others haye protesteù 
against it as latitudinarian a and contrary to tIle truth of 
Christ's Gospel; and the wnole argument connected witIl 
it has Leen assailed on various grounds, and with \'ariou
 
degrees of understanding, of good feeling, and of know- 
ledge. 
"Thp proposed cOlnprf'hens10n is inlpracticable." It 
may possibly be so, and it is not only possibl
, hut very 
likely, that T 1nay 11a,-e spoken too sanguinely of its lJII- 
J1lerliate practicability in its fun extent. I have suppost'd 
it inlpossible to include at present tlH' Roman Catholi

, 
dIe Quakers, and the Unitarians: it may be, that other 


a "A con
ideTahle cause of OUT divisions hath been the broachin.
 
scandalous na.mes, and employing them to blast the reputation of 
worthy men; bespattering and aspersing theln with insinuations, 
&c. ;-cngines de, iseù by f'piteful, and applied by simple people;- 
latitudinarians, ratiolla,lists, and I know not what other name
, in- 
tended for reproach, although importing l)etter 8ignificatioll than 
those dull detractor
 can, it seen1s, discern."-From an unpublislu:d 
and ulifiliÍ...J
nl Tre(ltise, "]Oelat1.ng to the J)issf'ì1ter.
," by Vr. lsaflc 
Bm.J.o'w. 
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bodies of Dissenters WhOUl we Inight be willing to adn1Ït, 
would thell1Seh y es object to the union, and would prefer 
their present independence, especially if they can succeed 
in obtaining relief fro In what they consider the burdens of 
their actual condition. Undoubtedly if they do obtain 
this relief, they will have so much less inducelnent to be- 
COlne melubers of the Establishment; yet if the Esta- 
blishment make no efforts to unite them to itself, how can 
this relief be refused theln? But if the Establishnlent 
were to set its doors widely open, do we doubt that within 
fifty years the great mass of the dissenting population 
would gladly enter them? Supposing that habit made 
the m3;jority of the existing generation of dissenting 
lllinisters prefer their own chapels and their own separate 
society; yet how Inany of the rising generations, who will 
now be Dissenters, would eagerly enlist as ministers of 
the Establishnlent, if an opening were made for their ser- 
vices by our employing ministers of different stations in 
society, and exacting fro In the In a less rigid confonnity r 
I would have no renewal of the Sa,'oy or Hanlpton 
Court Conferences; some of the leading Dissenters might 
be privately consulted, but the alterations to be 111ade in 
the Liturgy and Articles should be marked out by a COln- 
mission a, appointed by the king in the first instance, and 


a And above all, I lllU::;t repeat what I have said before, that this 
Commission should not consist solely, nor even principally, of Clergy- 
men. The failure of the Commission in 1689 is a warning on this 
point, as well as against the notion of submitting any plan of Church 
Reform to the judgment of a Convocation. Previously to this un- 
successful attempt, it had been moved in the House of Lords, "that 
a number of persons, both of the clergy and laity, should be em- 
powered to prepare such a reformation of things relating to the 
Church as might be offered to King and Parliament, in order to the 
healing our divisions;' (I am quoting Burnet's words,) "and the cor- 
recting what might he amiss or defective in our constitution." 
Burnet, giving the clergy credit for a sincere desire to promote such 
a design, wished to leave the matter wholly in their hands, and there- 
fore warmly opposed the motion, which was accordingly r
iected. 
y 2 
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then subu1Ïttcd to l
arlial1)cnt; and the alterations in tIle 
adtninistration of the Church ::;houlll be decided by an act 
of the lcgislature, drawn up under the direction of the 
GO\'ernlllent. 'rhat the impro\yenlents thus effectcd would 
at once reconcile many of the Dissenters, and con\
ert 
many Inercly nOlninal Churchnlen into hearty friends of 
the Establislllnent, appears to Ine little less than certain. 
That ,vi thin fifty years they would nearly cxtinguish all 
ùi
scnt throughout the lál1gdoJn, or re(luce it so greatly as 
to destroy its iUlportancc as a national eyil, 1 hold to Le 
in the highest degree probaùle. 
" 'rhe proposed c01l1prehl'nsion is unchristian." Rurely 
not, as far as the IIlass of the I
rotestant Dissentcrf' are 
conc('rn('d, or how could t11rcc attclnpts ha\yc heen Ina<1<?, 
in the conrse of the se,yenteenth centnry, to eficct it ? It 
lnatters not whether the ruling pa.rty was sinccre in its 
professions; the lucre fact of the IIanlpton Court and 
Ha,'oy Conferenccs, to sa)' nothiug of th(' aùorti,'c COln- 
Inisf-\ion of 1689, is an adlnission on the part of the 
Church that a cOlnprehensioll with those who arc callc(l 
the orthodox I)isscntcrs, cannot be in itself unlawful. I 
would go farther, alld in<."lude all who will agrec in -rà 
åvaì'Jt:a:é-raTa,-ill those points, a dcnial of which abso- 
lutely exclu(lcs a UlaH frolH the Church of Christ. A utI 
I hold with flacon, that thc bonds of Christian COln- 
ulunion are laiù ùown to hp, "One faith ß, one baptistn," 


" Hut I was convinced soon after," he says, " that I had taken wrmlg 
Inemmres, and that the lllCthod l'roposed was the (July one like to 
prove eircctual."-fJi.
t()".lf of l[i
 Olt;n Times, VoL III. p. 11. Ö,-o edit. 
Louùon, It)] 8. "Gllless we profit, as Burnet did, by his e"'Cpcrience, 
we are likely to meet with a repetition of the same disappuintment 
now. 
a "Vincula enim COlll1)Hlnionis Christianæ ponuntnr, r'Z(I fit! '8, 
1U
Ullt l)(lpti..mza, &c. non UIlUS l'itus, UIla opinio."-" His ita1lue per- 
l1ensis, ]na
ni viJeatur res et momenti et USllS e
se, et definiatur, 
qnalia sint ilIa et qualltæ latitudinis, ljUæ ab ecclesiæ corpore 
homines penitus diyellant, et a communioue fidcliulll eliminent. 
Quod 
i fIuis pubt. hoc jam IH'idem factU111 {,
3t\ yir1cat iJIe etimh 
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Hot" one cerelnonial, onc opinion." And further, I think 
th.:tt what Bacon fouud wanting in his timè is wanting 
still; nalnely, " a declaration of the nature and Inagnitude 
of those points which utterly divide DIeD from the Churc}l, 
and expel then1 from the cOffilnunion of the faithful." 
"And if any man think that this has been done long 
since," either in the decrees of the four first councils, or 
in any creeds or articles of any existing Church, "let hinl 
observe again and again," as Bacon Inost justly adds, 
" how much truth and how Inuch nloderation ha,-e been 
shewn in the doing of it." For instance, a false criterion 
of "fundalnental errors" has been set up, in Ineasuring 
the inlportance of the error to us by the excellence of 
t1le object to which it relates. This has caused rllen to 
lay so much stress on all opinions that relate to God. 
And, indeed, opinions of his moral attributes are of the 
last importance, because such as we suppose hinl to be 
morally, such we stri,-e to becolne ourselves; but opinions 
as to his nature 111etaphysically Dlay be wholly uuiln- 
portant, because they are often of such a kind as to be 
whoI1) inoperati,'e upon our spiritual state: they neither 
a(h-ance us in goodness, nor obstruct our progress in it. 
On dIe other hand, that is to us a fUlldanlental error 
which directly interferes with our own edification. That 
is to sar, we cannot worship with a Inall who insists upon 
our olnittillg sonle religious exercise which we feel to be- 
Ï1nportant to our own ilnpro,-eUlent. I laid the stress 
therefore on the 'll/orslt ip of Christ, not on the adn1Ïssion 
of his proper divinity. I f a l11an will not let me pray to 
and praise Iny Saviour, he destroys the exercise of U1'y 
faith a1together ;-but I anl no way injured by his praying 
to hÍln as a glorified Ulan, wL.ile I pray to hiln as God. 


. 
at<l ue ctiam, quam sincerè et moderatè. Illud interim ycrisimile cst" 
cum qui pacis melltionem fecerit, reportaturum responsum illud Jehu 
ad nuntium, ' lfu'mquid pax nit, Jdtn ? (2uid ti
i et paci I TradiSi et 
sUf?lCre me.' Cum non pax sed partes pleris<1ue cordi sint."-Eacoll, 
De ..1 U!J
'licnt i.
 Scie/
ti(Ullm, IX. 1. 
 2, 
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1'he conclusion to be drawn froDI the known fallibility 
of ]nuuan judgluents, is, not that we should be sceptical 
oursehpes, or conlpron1Ïse our own practice, but that we 
should bear with our l1eighbour's thinking as he judges 
right, so long as he will bear with our acting as we judge 
right. COl1fonnity to our Liturgy therefore is a nIuch 
better test to requil.e than subscription to our .A.rticles. 
In other ,vords, if the public prayers of a Church be 
enough to satisfy a Christian's devotion, and to be an 
effectuallneans of grace to hinl, and if the sacraments bt- 
duly administered, we have every thing that is essen- 
tial to our own inlprovement ; and what has been imagined 
to afford a greater security to our faith, }las, in fact, rather 
tended to weaken and perplex it. 
Of course I am aware that Articles are regarded as a 
security against erroneous preaching. Now, certainly it 
would belong to the common discipline of the Church 
that a minister should not preach against the Liturgy,- 
he should not contradict the prayers in which he had just 
before joined. And gross ignorance, and violence, or any 
indecency of language or lnanner, Inight and ought to be 
noticed by the Church authorities, whose superintendence, 
if the Church ,vere reformed, "pould be luuch III ore com- 
plete aud efficient, we might hope, than it is at present. 
fiut as to differences of opinion, they exist actually, in 
spite of the Articles, and all the incon\'eniences which 
would arise on that score may be thoroughly appreciated 
already. 'Ve have at this moment the extrenles of Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism united within the pale of the 
Establishment ;-it is difficult to conceive how any greater 
differences of opinion could exist, so long as the Liturgy 
was a Christian Liturgy, and no man was allowed to 
preach against it 
With }"espect to Church governlnent, the principal 
points which I urged were, first, the admission of the laity 
to a larger sllare in it ;-secondly, that its constitution 

hould be rendered ßlorc popular; and, thirdly, that the 
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})owcr of the Lishop
 should be rcndered 1l10rC efficicnt 
by the institution of such checks as nlight allow of its 
exercise without danger. 
I anl not aware that on these points :\lr. Dickinson's 
,iews would differ from Inine. lIe speaks of " the bishop 
of the diocese, aided by his proper cOlineil," as if he had 
no idea that such a limitation of a bishop's power were 
either unlawful or inexpedient. lIe is probably not ignor- 
ant that in the primitive Church a "the bishop did 
nothing of ilnportance without the advice of his presbyters 
and deacons," and that" frequently he took the opinion of 
the whole people." He remeillbers, that one of the cir- 
Cl1'11stances in the adn1inistration of bishops in England, 
wItu which Bacon ne\-er could be satisfied, was, " the sole 
exercise of their authority;" that "the bishop gi \'eth 
orders alone, excomlllunicateth alone, j udgeth alone ;"- 
"a thing," he adds, "alu10st without example in good 
goyernment." b Nor is )11'. Dickinson, so far as appears, 
one of those extraordinary persons who gravely 111aintaill 
that primitive Episcopacy, and Episcopacy as it now 
exists in England, are essentially the same. I was well 
aware that many persons did nlaintain this, and I spoke 
purposely in my pamphlet of the great difference betwecn 
the two institutions, in order to draw their attention to the 
grounds on which their belief rested. But as it seems 


a ,. En chaque église l'Evêque ne faisoit ricn d'importallt, sans Ie 
conscil des prêtres, des diacres, et des principaux de son clcrgé. 
Souvent même il consultoit tout Ie peuple quand il avoit interêt 
à l'affairc, comme aux ordinations."-..F'leu,y, DiscoUl.s SUI. l'llistoire 
des Si.?,' Premiers Siècles de l'EgZÙ;e, pl'efixed to the eighth volume of 
his Ecclesiastical HistolY. This and the other discourses of the sallie 
writer, scattered through the volumes of his historJr, can hardly be 
recommended too strongly. I know vÎ nothing that at all approaches 
to them in excellence on the subjects to which they relatc. Sir J. 
l\Iackintosh has done justice to their merit, in a note in the first 
volume of his History of Englw
d, p. 14G. 
b "Of the Pacification of the Church."-Bacon'.
 Tro,.l's, Vol. IV. 
p. -136. :Folio edit. 1730, 
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that they are not apt to think out the question for thOl11- 
sehres, they are requested to consider the fonowing 
points. 
An office 111ay be said to be essentially the sanle so long 
as it i:; calculated to fulfil equa1ly we1l the oùject for which 
it was originally instituted. Thus, if the ohject be to per- 
petuate the dignity and authority of one particular family 
or race, the office may be called the saIne, so long as it i
 
hereditary in this farnily or race, even though its powers 
in the course of years may undergo considcrable altera- 
tion. Thus in an hereditary priesthood, as long as the 
blood was preserved pure, the office would l'etain its mOf,t 
essential character of identity, aJthough at one period the 
priests' power were independent of the civil lllagistratc, 
and at another completely subservient to him. 
Again, if the o
ject were to secure the continued effi.. 
ciency of some highly valuable gift, which the possessor 
(or the tiulc bciug could communicate to anyone whon) 
he might fix upon, then the office would be substantiall) 
the san1e so long 
s the possession of this gift renlained 
annexed to it, although in other lllatters its powers Inight 
be increased or ditninished. 
But, if the object be sÎ1nply to provide for the genera] 
cnds of good go,.ennnen t, then the office loses its essen- 
tial identity so soon as it is altered in dIose points which 
allect its operation upon the cOlllmollwealth. For instance, 
the powers of the office Inay remain the salne, but its 
opcration for good or for evil may ùe wholly different ac- 
corùing to the different hands in who111 the appuintment 
is vested. No Ulan would call the IIousc of COlllmons 
essentially the saIne, if its Inen1bers were to be non1Ínated 
by the crown instead of elected by the people. And, OIl 
the other hand, the 1110dc of appointlllent Inay reHlain un- 
e hanged, but the character of the office Inay be essentially 
changed, hy extending its powers or abriùging them. 'rhe 
tribunes were stilJ chosen by the tribe:;: as forulcrJr, hut 
t hc people felt that it wa:; no longer the 
al11e office whcn 
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Sylla deprived it of the right of originating any l11easure, 
and Ioadc it a disqualification for attaining to all the 
higher honours in tlle comn1onwealth. 
Now Episcopacy was clearly not instituted for the sake 
of maintaining the ascendancy of anyone faInily or race; 
and therefore it has never been hereditary. It is the 
second case which has given rise to the prevailing con- 
fusion on the subject. For the Apostles were possessed 
of certain most valuable gifts, and could cOlnnlunicate 
thenl to others; -and had these gifts been capable of 
perpetual translnission, the office with which tller were 
transn1itted would have remained essentially the same, 
however n1uch its ordinary powers Inight have been 
changed from what they were originallJT. N ow if any gift 
be thus translnitted in the case of Episcopacy, what is it, 
and where is the proof of its existence? 'Vhen Inen say 
that the power of ordaining ll1inisters is thus trans111itted, 
there is a confusion in the use of the word power. Bishops 
confer a legal qualification for the ll1inistry, not a real one, 
whether natural or supernatural. They can give neither 
piety, nor wisdolll, nor learning, nor eloquence ;-nothing, 
in short, but what the laws or constitutions of the Church 
empowèr theln to give,-t1lat is to say, a conlmission to 
preach and to administer the sacrall1ents in the Church of 
God, according to the measure of the gifts which the 
person ordained has received, or Inay receive hereafter, 
not froln them, or through their Ineditul1, but from God, 
and the blessing of the Holy Spirit on his own prayers 
and exertions. 
Episcopacy then was instituted for the general ends of 
good government; and like ordinary civil offices, its 
identity depends on its continuing to exercise an equal 
influence 011 the welfare of the body connected with it. 
If then its mode of appointlnellt be wholly changed, and 
its relation to the Church greatly circ1.l1nscrihed; still 
l11ore, if the whole society to which it belongs has assullled 
a different aspect, it is hard to conceive how it can be said 
to continue essentially the saIne. Now the primith'e 
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bishops were appointed by the n1cn1bers of their own 
order, with the approbation of the people of the diocese: 
-bishops in England are appointed solely by the crown. 
The prin1itive bishops could legislate for the Church, laity 
as well as clergy:-the bishops in England can legislate 
for no one without the consent of the crown,-and if they 
are allowed to IDeet in synod, they can legislate only for 
tlle clergy,-o,-er the laity thcir canons havc no authority 
whatever ß. The primitive bishops fixed the doctrinc of 
thcir churches, and ordered their ceremonies :-no single 
bishop, nor all the bishops in England united, can order 
a single prayer to be added to or taken froln the Church 
service, nor can they so much as alter a single expression 
in its language. No bishop can ordain any nlan unless he 
will take certain oaths imposed by act of parlianlent, and 
subscribe to the articles of religion as required by act of 
parlialnent. No bishop can refuse to institute any ll1an re- 
gularly ordained to any cure of souls in his diocese, to 
wlJÍch he may be appointed by the patrons; nor can he, 
except as patron, and not as bishop, confer the cure of 
souls on any one. Finally, in the primitive tiules the 
bishops were judges in civill11atters amongst their people, 
and thus possessed a tCI11poral influence and authority as 
well as a spiritual :-whereas ill England they aloe ac- 
counted solely the governors of the clergy, and the bulk 
of the people are hardly aware of their possessing any au- 
thority at all. 
It will not be supposed that I am dwelling on these 
differences for the purpose of depreciating our present 
Episcopacy. \Vhatever be the faults of our systenl, it is 
no reproach to it that it differs frolD that of the prill1Ïtive 
Church. 'Vith every t11Ïng changed around us, it would 
be most extraordinary if the same fonus of govennnent 
could continue to suit our altered condition: and to ilna- 
gine that anyone fornl was intended by the Apostles to 
be binding upon all Christians, in all tinlcs and in all 
a See Blackstone's Commentaries, Vol. I. p. 83. Edit. Coleridge, 
1825. 
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countries, SCClns to IllC to betray equal ignorance of the 
spirit of Christianity, and of the nature and ends of go- 
venlment. 
But the change which has taken place in the relations 
of the Church with the civil power since the first beginning 
of Christianity, has been a fruitful subject of dispute. 
The pretensions of the popes, and of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in general,-the fanaticism of the Puritans,-and, 
in later times, some practical inconveniences in our ac- 
tual systelll in England, have all helped to embarrass the 
question. I have charged others with using the word 
" Church" in a vague or improper sense; and 1\lr. Dick- 
inson brings the same charge against me. He complains 
that I have identified the Church in tl1Ïs country with the 
nation. I plead guilty to the charge, for I do believe 
them to be properly identical. 
The Church, using the word now as synonymous with 
" Christian society," was instituted for the promotion of 
man's highest possible perfection and happiness. It did 
not neglect even his physical wants and sufferings,-but its 
luain object was to improve him morally and spiritually; 
-to bring hiln to such a state of goodness and wisdonl 
that his highest happiness would be no longer an Ull- 
attainable dream. 
Now this is precisely the object of civil society also: 
that is, of the State. Our physical wants may have a led 
to its actual orig:.n, but its proper object is of a higher 
nature ;-it is the intellectual and l110ral illlprovelIlent of 
Inankind, in order to their reaching their greatest perfec- 
tion, and enjoying their highest happiness. This is the 
object of civil society, or "the State" in the abstract; 
and the object of any particul3.r civil society or state is 
still the same, but liInited to certain local boundaries 
which mark the particular subdi ,'isions of the society of 
Inankind. 


a IIóÀl.r-Yl.vop. ÉV 1J p.Èv Toiì CfJv ;JI
K
V, OÐua 
È Toiì 

 'fiv.-Aristotle, 
Pulitics, 1, 2. 
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Civil society aims at the highest happincss of rnan ac.. 
cording to the lllcasure of its knowledge. Iteligious so- 
cicty aÏ1ns at it truly and really, because it has obtained a 
complete knowledge of it. Impart then to civil society 
the knowledge of religious society, and the objects of 
both win be not only in intention but in fact the saIne. 
In other words, religious society is only ciyil society fhl1y 
enlightened: the State in its highest perfection becollles 
the Church. 
'Vhen then the indh'iduals of any nation ha,.e be
n 
converted to Christianity, they see that they had in 111any 
instances entertaicnd false and Í1l1pcrfect notions of dicir 
1lighest perfection and happiness. Their mistalies are 
now corrected; wIlat they thought was the sumluit of the 
lnountaln, they now find to be a point of inferior height: 
but their object is still the sanle as it was before,-to 
rcach the top of the mountain. Institutions Inay be 
lnodified, laws anlended, wars 111ay become less frequent 
and less bloody, the practice of the nation may be sub- 
stantially changed, but still it is pursuing the saIne objcet 
as before; only with the advantage of discerning it l110re 
clearly, and following it Illore steadily. 
But the case has been perplexed, by its being supposed 
that civil and religious society llave ncccssarily two dis- 
tinct goyernments; that the lnagistrate is at the head of 
the one, and the priest of the other; and that these two 
offices llave a different tenure; the one deriying its au- 
thority frolll hlunan law, frolu cuStOl11, frolH lllutua] agrC'e- 
Ulent, or frol11 superior force, while the other was deri \'eel 
fron} the express cOllllnand of God, and handed down in 
an unbro]ien succession fronl those whom God first in- 
vested with it. 
Of two powers with such pretensions neither could he 
expected to yield to the othar. A_nd the alleged distinct- 
ness of their titles hindered thclTI fron} coalescing; tlI
 
State not choosing to take its rulers fron1 those who 
boasted to possess already a higher title to authority than 
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the 
tate could givc theIn, while the Church regarded it 
as a profanation to place rulers nladc by nlan on a level 
with those appointed by God. Offices so distinct natu- 
rally kept up the belief tllat the societies to which they 
respecti'Tely belonged were essentially distinct also. 
]Jut the error consisted in ascribing to Christianity an 
office which it does not recognize on earth,-that of the 
priesthood. Grant that there is a priesthood, that is, an 
order of men deri,'ing their authority from God only, 
through the medium of one another, and you introduce at 
once into the relations of civil and religious society an 
elel11ent of perpetual disunion. It will for ever be a 
question whether the State is to rule the Church, or the 
Church the State, or if they are supposed to meet as 
allies with one another, yet one or the other party will be 
for ever cOlllplaining that the terms of the alliance are 
not strictly kept to. 
The New 1'estanlent, amongst a thousand other proof
 
of that di,'ine wisdoln in which Cluistianity originated, 
offers this most remarkable one,-that alone of all the rc- 
ligions of civilized man it disclaims any earthly priest- 
hood. The Christian society had its l11Ínisters of \Tarions 
ranks and various offices; but nothing was definitely and 
universally c0111ll1andcd with regard to their nUlllber, juris- 
diction, or lnode of appointnlent. 
4.s far as related to its 
external constitution, it was left frolll age to age in full 
possessioI1 of tlle right of regulating its own go\-ern- 
111ent. 
K ow, whilst the civil society was distinct frOln the }.e- 
ligious one, it is n1anifest that the civil offices belonging 
to the latter nUlst have held a ycry subordinate place, be- 
causc those of the highest dignity and iInportance wcre 
cxclusiyely in the hands of the fOrIner. The highest 
earthly n1Ïnisters of God's llloral governlllent, that is to 
say, tllose persons who 'vere invested with the suprcnlc 
executive and legislative power, could not be nJÏnisters of 
I-li
 spiritu
] g'o\'CrnU1ent also. becau
(' th('y were not yet 
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acquainted with it. Yet as their jurisdiction, and the 
benefits of their functions, extend
d to the members of 
the religious society, the exercise of silnilar functions by 
these last was at once unnecessary and impossible. The 
great wor]\: of ci,'il society was already done for theu1 by 
others; not perfectly indeed, because it proceeded frOin 
l11en who had not the benefit of theil. wisdom, but yet 80 
as to preclude them fron1 attempting to do it for them- 
selves. 
But no sooner had civil society become enlightened, 
and learned aright what was the destiny of man, what his 
greatest perfection, and what his highest happiness, than 
it became at once a religious society, but anned with 
powers, and grown to a fulness of stature, which religious 
society till now had never known. The civil offices which 
it now had to discharge were no longer subordinate anù 
municipal, but sovereign and national; nor did they lose 
their inherent supremacy, because they were administered 
on higher principles. The l{ing had been the head of 
the State, he was equally the head of the perfected State, 
that is, of the Church; with him rested the duty of dis- 
posing and superintending all the details of the society's 
governll1ent, so as to make them most effective towards 
the attainment of its great object, the highest perfection 
and happiness of the cOlnn1unity. And the "King," in 
this statenlent, is Inerely another nan1e for the suprelne 
power in society; so that what is true of the indh.idual 
sovereign in a pure monarchy, is true equally of the 
hodies of men, be they 1110re or less numerous, by W110111 
the sovereignty is exercised in an aristocracy or a de- 
lllocracy. 
'Vhen this so,.ereign power then directs and controls 
its inferior Ininisters, the clergy, and legislates for the 
great objects of the society, by providing for the highest 
instruction of its members, and taking care that it be at 
once pure and effective; it is not that the State is govern- 
ing the Church, but that the Church, through t11(\ 111ediunl 
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of its 8nprenle govcrnnlent, is ruling itself. The confusion 
has arisen from the notion, that the highest J11inisters of 
the Church must allrays be bishops or presbyters, because 
they were so in the days of its existence as a subordinate 
and municipal society. Even had the Christian Ininisters 
of religion been a priesthood, ret the example of the 
Israelites might teach us that 1\loses is greater dlan 
Aaron,-that he who rules God's people to direct dlcnl 
in the ways of judgl11ent, Inercy, and truth, is greater than 
he who ministers at the altar. l\luch Inore are Christian 
rulers greater than tIle Christian clergy, inaslnuch as 
the functions of the latter, not being definitely fixeù by 
any divine law, are far 1110re subject to the control of tIle 
suprelne governlnent of the Church than were the offices 
of the Jewish priesthood. 
'Vhat I have here stated are the true principles of the 
Church of England, upon which she asserted, in opposi- 
tion to the Roman Catholics and to the Presbyterians,- 
that the King is the suprelne head of the Church on 
earth. "It was certainly designed at one tilne," says 
1\lr. Dickinson, "that the ChuI'ch and the nation S}IOllld 
be co-extensive." I should rather say that the founders 
of the Protcstant Church of England considered them as 
identical: - the Christian nation of England was the 
Church of :England ;-the head of that nation was for 
that very reason the head of the Church ;-the puhlic 
officers of the nation, whether civil or ecclesiastical, wcre 
officers therefore of the Church ;-and every Englishn1an 
was supposed to be properly a member of it,-baptized 
into it almost as soon as he was born,-taught its lessons 
in his early childhood,-required to partake of its lnost 
solclnn plcdge of cOIDIIlunion 8,-married under its sanc- 


a "And note that every parishioner shall communicate at the least 
three times in the year."-lluórick at the end of tlte Communion Se}'- 
tJice.-See also the Prayer for the Church militant, and the sceond 
Collcet for Good Friday, as beautiful instances of the extensivc sense 
in which our rcforlllGrs used thc word" Church." In the former, the 
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tion and blessing,-and laid in the grave within its ppcn- 
liar precincts, 
uJlidst its prayers and lnost affectionate 
consolations. An(l is it illditlercllce or latitudinarianislll 
to wish 1110st devoutly that this noble, this divine theory, 
Inay be fully and for cver realized? b 
It is owing to the existence of religious dissent that not 
only is it not realized in practice, but its very truth and 
excellence are disputed. And that dissent has arisen ont 
of faults and errors on both sides, on the part of the Dis- 
King's Council, the Judges, &c., are prayed for as officers in the 
Church, before even the Bishops and Curates.-See also Romans xii. 
6-8. 
b It is objected to this doctrine, that it implies the exclusion of 
those who are not III embers of the Church from the civil rights òf 
citizens. I think it does in1ply such an exclusion in the case of those 
who are not members of the Church of Christ: nor should I consider 
a Christian nation justified in forming a legislative union with a 
nation of Jews, or l\iahometans, or Heathens. If the citizens of the 
same nation are in nearly equal proportion Christians and IIeathens, 
the State in that country is not yet sufficiently enlightened to be- 
come a Church ;-and it is here that our Lord's words apply, that 
"his kingdom is not of this world: "-Christians have no right, as 
such, to press the establishment of their religion to the prejudice 
of the civil rights of others. Yet if the two religions happened to he 
for the most part locally divided, it would be a reason why such a 
nation should separate itself into two, and the Christian and Ileathen 
portions of it form each a state distinct fron1 the other. But when 
the decided majority of a country become Christians, so that the 
State may justly become a Church, then the IIeathen part of the 
population ought to be excluded from the legislature, and encou- 
raged, if it be possible, to emigrate to other countries, if they conl- 
plain of not participating in the full l'ights of citizenshi:p. At pre- 
sent, in England, I should earnestly deprecate the admission of the 
Jews to a share in the national legislature. It is a :priüciple little 
warranted by authority or by reason, that the sole qualification for 
enjoying the rights of citizenship should consist in being locally an 
inhabitant of any country. But all professing Christi.ans, of what- 
ever sect, as being mClllbers of the Church of Christ, must b
 sup- 
posed to have much more in COllmon with each other, as far as the 
great ends of society are concerned, than they have points of differ- 
ence. Their peculinr tenet
. therefore. neeù form no ground for their 
exclusion. 
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senters no less than on that of the Church, is a fact which 
no inlpartial man can doubt. It Inay be too late now to 
loenledy the nlischief entirely; but surely if it be reuledied 
even in part it will be no light benefit,-and it is absurd 
to suppose that it can be remedied at all without an alter- 
ation, or rather an enlargement, of our present ecclesi- 
astical constitution and ritual. Therefore I earnestly 
desire such an enlargeulent, and I look to the supreme 
gov"ernment of the Church,-the govenunent of this still 
Christian nation,-as the only power by which it can or 
ought to be effected. Let it be supposed chimerical to 
expect any extensi\Te coulprehension of the Dissenters; 
even then the relaxing unifonnity of the Liturgy, the 
reduction of the size of the dioceses, and the increase of 
their nUlnber, the appointment of additional orders of 
ministers, which might include melnbers of the poorer 
classes, and, above all, the conferring on the lay meulbers 
of the Church a greater share in its ordinary administra- 
tion, would be productive of the greatest benefit, inas- 
Inuch as it would interest lllany in the welfare of the 
Church, who now, without being Dissenters, feel that 
they have little to do with it, and habitually look upon it 
as the concern of the clergy, and not their own. 
uch a 
}.eform, too, might lnake the Church effective, where its 
exertions are most needed, and where they are at present 
necessarily nlost inefficient; I mean, alnongst the lllasses 
of our manufacturing population. Indeed, when we con- 
sider the utter inadequacy of the EstaLlishu)eni, as it now 
Itands, to lHeet the wants of the great luanufacturing 
towns and districts, it may be said that in those portions 
of the kingdoll1 our business is 110t so llluch to refoflll the 
Church, as to create one. 
Undoubtedly if that large part of our population, 1\ 9 ho 
are at present neither Churclnnen nor Dissenters, could 
be really attached to the Established Church, the danger 
arising from the existence of avowed dissent would be 
greatly lessened. 'Ve might then hope to save the Esta- 
z 
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blishment; which must always be a great blessing, 
however much its usefulness and excellence may be im- 
paired by exclusitf'ness. But as things now are, in any 
attempts to attach thc people to the Church, we find that 
the Dissenters actually oppose us; and this, it is to be 
feared, will always -be the case, unless a more comprehen- 
sive system be adopted. If this fear be ill-founded; if 
the Church, without any altcration of its Articles, or 
Liturgy, or government, can succeed in working its way 
amidst the Inanufacturing population; can improve thcln 
physically and morally, and make them sensible of the 
benefits which they rec.eive from it; there is not a man 
alive to whom this proof of its inherent vitality will be 
more grateful than to Inc. 'V cre it even more exclusive 
than it is, its preservation would still be earnestly to be 
desired, as one of the greatest national blessings. 1\lost 
heartily do I wish to see it reformed, at once for the 
sake of its safety and of its greater perfection; but, 
reformed or not, Inay God, in His mercy, save us from the 
calamity of seeing it destroyed. 
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[This and the following article were contributed by Dr. Arnold to 
the Quarterly Journal of Education in 1834, 1835, and are here 
inserted by the kind permission of the publisher. 
The account of Rugby School, in the first part of this article, was 
written in compliance with a plan for a description of the different 
Public Schools by their several head-masters. In some respects the 
arrangement of the School, which is here given, underwent consider- 
able modifications.] 
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THIS school was originally a sinlple gralnn1ar school, de- 
signed for the benefit of the town of Rugby and its neigh- 
bourhood. Any person who has resided for the space of 
two years in the town of Rugby, or at any place in the 
county of 'Varwick within t.en miles of it, or even in the 
adjacent counties of Leicester and N orthalnpton to the 
distance of five miles from it, may send his sons to be 
educated at the school without paying any thing whatever 
for their instruction. But if a parent lives out of the 
town of Rugby, his son must then lodge at one of the 
regular boarding-houses of the school; in which case the 
expenses of his board are the same as those incurred by 
a boy not on the foundation. 
Boys placed at the school in this manner are called 
foundationers, and their number is not lÍ1nited. In ad- 
dition to these, thC're are 260 boys, not on the foundation; 
and this nunlber is not aBowed to be exceeded. 
The number of masters is ten, consisting of a head- 
master and nine assistants. The boys are divided into 
nine, or practically into ten classes;, succeeding each other 
in the following order, beginning from the lowest: first 
form, second fonn, third form, lower remove; fourth froln, 
upper remove, lower fifth, fifth, and sixth. I t should be 
observed, to account for the anomalies of this nomen- 
clature, that the nalne of sixth forn) has been long as- 
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sociated with the idea of the highest class in all the great 
public schools of England; and, therefore, when more 
than six forms are wanted they are designated by other 
names, in order to secure the magic nalne of sixth to the 
highest forn1 in the school. In this the practice of our 
schools is not without a very famous precedent: for the 
Roman augurs, we are told, would not allow Tarquinius 
Priscus to exceed the ancient and sacred number of three, 
in the centuries of Equites; but there was no objection 
Inade to his doubling the number of theln in each cen- 
tury, and making in each an upper and a lower di,rision, 
which were practically as distinct as two centuries. There 
is no nlOfe wisdolI) in disturbing an old association for no 
real benefit, than in sparing it when it stands in the way 
of any substantial advantage. 
Into these ten classes the boys are distributed in a 
three-fold division, according to their proficiency it 
classical literature, in arithmetic and mathematics, and in 
French. There is an exception made, however, in favour 
of the sixth form, which consists in all the three divisions 
of exactly the same indi,
iduals. All t1le rest of the boys 
are classed in each of the divisions without any reference 
to their rank in 
he other two: and thus it sometimes 
happens that a boy is in the fifth forln in the mathe- 
matical di,
ision, while he is only in the third or fourth in 
the classical; or, on the other hand, that he is in a vel.Y 
low form in the French division, while he is in a high one 
in the classical and mathelnatical. During the two first 
lessons on \V ednesday, the school is arranged according 
to its classes in French; and on Saturday, according to 
its classes in arithmetic and mathelllatics. 
The Inasters also have different forms in the three dif- 
ferent divisions. The Dlasters of the higher classical 
forms nlay teach the lower forms in Inathematics or 
French; and the masters of the lligher fonns in either of 
those two departments Inay have the care of the lowel. 
fonns in the clasiical arrangement. 
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The general school hours throughout the week are a
 
follows :- 
l1Ivnday.-First lesson, seven to eight. Second lesson, 
quarter-past nine to eleven. Third and fourth lessons, 
quarter-past two to fi ,"e. 
Tllesday.-First and second lessons, as on l\londay. 
Eleven to one, composition. Half-holiday. 
Wednesday.-As on Monday. 
Tlutrsday.-As on Tuesday. 
Friday.-As on 1tfonday. 
Saturday.-As on Tuesday and Thursday, except that 
there is no cOluposition from eleven to one. 
There are various other lessons at additional hours for 
different classes, but it is needless to trouble our readers 
with such minute details. 
Each half year is divided into two equal periods, called 
language time and history tÏ1ne. The books read in these 
two periods vary in several instances,-the poets and 
orators being read principally during the language time, 
and history and geography being chiefly stHdied during 
the history time. This will be more clearly seen from the 
following Table of the general work of the school for a 
whole year. 
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Every year, imlnediately before the Christmas ho1idays, 
there is a general examination of the whole school in 
the work that has been done dluing the preceding half- 
year. A class-paper is printed containing the names of 
those boys who distinguish themselves; and in order to 
gain a high place on this paper, it is usual for the boys to 
read some book in one 01. more of their se\?eral branches 
of study, in addition to what they have read with the mas- 
ters in school. In this manner they ha\-e an opportunity 
of reading any work to which their peculiar taste nlay lead 
them, and of rendering it available to their distinction in 
the school. 
There aloe exercises in composition, in Greek and Latin 
prose, Greek and Latin verse, and English prose, as in 
other large classical schools. In the subjects given for 
original composition in the higher forms, there is a con- 
siderable variety. Historica] descriptions of any remark- 
able events, geographical descriptions of countries, ima- 
ginary speeches and letters, supposed to be spoken or 
written on some great question or under son1e Inemorable 
circumstances; etymological accounts of words in differ- 
ent languages, and criticislllS on different books, are found 
to offel O an advantageous yariety to the essays on moral 
subjects to which boys' prose composition has sometimes 
been confined. 
Three exhibitioners are elected every year by the trus- 
tees of the school, on the report of two examiners ap- 
pointed respectively by the vice-chancellors of Oxford 
and Cambridge. These exhibitions are of the value of 
Æ60 a year, and may be held for seven years at any col- 
lege at either university, provided the exhibitioner con- 
tinues to reside at college so long; for they are vacated 
immediately by non-residence. 
One scholar is a]iO elected every year by the masters, 
after an examination held by themsehTes. The scholar- 
ship is of the value of Æ25 a year, and is confined to bo} s 
under fourteen and a half at the tilue of their election. It 
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is tenable for six years, if the boy who holds it reluain
 so 
long at Rugby. But as the funds for tllese scllolarships 
arise only from the subscriptions of individuals, they are 
not to be considered as fonning necessarily a pern1anent 
part of the school foundation. 
In any staten1ent of the business of a school, such as 
has been given above, there will be an unintentional ex- 
aggeration, unless the I"eader makes due allowance for the 
difference between the theory of any institution and its 
practical working. But on the other hand, a reader un- 
acquainted with the real nature of a classical education, 
,viII be in danger of undervaluing it, when he sees that so 
large a portion of time at so important a period of human 
life is devoted to the study of a few ancient writers, whose 
works seem to have no direct bearing on the studies and 
duties of our own generation. For instance, although 
some provision is undoubtedly made at Rugby for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of modern history, yet the History of 
Greece and Ron1e is more studied than that of France 
and England; and Homer and Virgil are certainly much 
Inore attended to than Shakspeare and Milton. This ap- 
pears to many persons a great absurdity; while others 
who are so far swayed by authority as to believe the sys- 
tem to be right, are yet unable to understand how it can 
be so. A journal of education Inay not be an unfit place 
for a few remarks on this subject. 
It ll1ay freely be confessed that the first origin of class- 
ical education affords in itself no I"eaSOns for its being 
continued now. 'Vhen Latin and Greek were almost the 
only written languages of civilized luan, it is manifest that 
they must have furnished the subjects of all liberal edu- 
cation. The question therefore is wholly changed, since 
the growth of a complete literature in other languages; 
since France, and Italy, and Gennany, and England, hale 
each produced their philosophers, their poets, and their 
hi8toriaus, wort}JY to be placed on the salue level with 
those of Greece and ROlne. 
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But although there is not the saIne reason now which 
existed three or four centuries ago for the study of Greek 
and Roman literature, yet there is another no less sub- 
stantial. Expel Greek and Latin from your schools, and 
you confine the views of the existing generation to them- 
selv'es and their immediate predecessors: you will cut off 
so nlauy centuries of the world's experience, and place us 
in the same state as if the human race had first come into 
existence in the year 1500. For it is nothing to say that 
a few learned individuals might still study classical lite- 
rature; the effect produced on the public mind would be 
no greater than that which has resulted from the labours 
of our oriental scholars; it would not spread beyond 
themselves, and men in general after a few generations 
would know as little of Greece and Rome, as they do 
actually of China and Hindostan. But such an ignor- 
ance would be incalculably more to be regretted. With 
the Asiatic mind, we have no nearer connexion or sym- 
pathy than that which is derived from our common hu- 
manity. But the mind of the Greek- and of the Roman is 
in all the essential points of its constitution our own; and 
not only so, but it is our own mind developed to an extra- 
ordinary degree of perfection. 'Vide as is the difference 
between us with respect to tho
e physical instruments 
which minister to our uses or our pleasures; although the 
Greeks and Romans had no steam-engines, no printing- 
presses, no mariner's compass, no telescopes, no micro- 
scope
, no gunpowder; yet in our moral and political 
views, in those matters which most determine human cha- 
racter, there is a perfect resemblance in these respects. 
Aristotle, and Plato, and Thucydides, and Cicero, and 
'Tacitus, are most untruly called ancient writers; they are 
virtually our own countrymen and contemporaries, but 
have the advantage which is enjoyed by intelligent travel- 
lers, that their observation has been exercised in a. field 
out of the reach of common Inen; and that having thus 
seen in a B]anner with our eyes what we cannot see for 
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ourselves, their conclusions are such as bear upon our 
own circurnstances, while their inforIl1atioll ha
 all the 
chann of no\
elty, and all the value of a mass of new and 
pertinent facts, illustrative of the great science of the na 
ture of civilized nlan. 
Now when it is said, that men in manhood so ofh
n 
throw their Greek and Latin a
ide, and that this very fact 
... 
shows the uselessness of their early studies, it is mnc h 
n10re true to say that it shows how' con1pletely the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome would be forgotten, if our 8JS- 
teln of education did not keep up the knowledge of it. 
But it by no means shows that system to be useless, un- 
less it followed that when a man laid aside his Greek and 
Latin books, he forgot also aU that he had ever gained 
from theln. This, however, is so far frolD being the case, 
that even where the results of a classical education are 
least tangible, and least appreciated even by the indi,'i- 
dual hilnseJf, still the mind often retains much of the 
effect of its early studies in the general liberality of its 
tastes and comparati,"e comprehensiveness of its views and 
notions. 
All this supposes, indeed, that classical instruction 
should be seusihly couducted; it requires that a classical 
teacher should be fully acquainted with llloderll history 
and l110dern literature, no less than with those of Greece 
and Rome. \Vhat is, 01" perhaps what used to be, caned 
a mere scholar, cannot possibly cOlnmunicate to his pu- 
pHs the main advantages of a classical education. The 
knowledge of the past is valuable, because without it our 
knowledge of the present and of the future Inust be 
scanty; but if the knowledge of the past Le confined 
,vholly to itself, if, instead of being Inade to bear upon 
things around us, it be totally isolated frolD thern, and so 
disguised by vagueness and Inisapprehension as to appear 
incapable of illustrating them, then indeed it beconlcs 
little better than laborious trifling, and they who declaim 
;lgainst it lllay be fully forgiven. 
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To select one instance of this perversion, what can be 
more absurd than the practice of what is called constru- 
ing Greek and Latin, continued as it often is even with 
pupils of an advanced age? The study of Greek and 
Latin, considered as luere languages, is of importance 
mainly as it enables us to unùerstand and employ well 
that language in which we commonly think, and speak, 
and write. It does this because Greek and Latin are spe- 
cimens of language at once highly perfect and incapable 
of being understood without long and minute attention: 
the study of them, therefore, naturally invoh'es that of the 
general principles of grammar; while their peculiar excel- 
lences illustrate the points which render language clear, 
and forcible, and beautiful. But our application of this 
general knowledge must naturally be to our own lan- 
guage; to show us what are its pecu1ialities, what its 
beauties, what its defects; to teach us by the patterns or 
the analogies offered by other languages, how the effect 
which we admire in them may be produced with a some- 
what different instrument. Every lesson in Greek or 
Latin may and ought to be made a lesson in English; the 
translation of every sentence in Den10sthenes or Tacitus 
is properly an exercise in extemporaneous English con1- 
position; a problem, how to express with equal brevity, 
clearness and force, in our own language, the thought 
which the original author has so admirably expressed in 
his. But the system of construing, far from assisting, i
 
positively injurious to our knowledge and use of English; 
it accustoms us to a tame and involved arrangement of 
our words, and to the substitution of foreign idion1s in tl1C 
place of such as are national; it obliges us to calicature 
every sentence that we render, by turning what is, in its 
original dress, beautiful and natural, into something which 
is neither Greek nor English, stiff, obscure, and flat, ex- 
emplifying all the faults incident to language, and exclud- 
ing c\'cry excellence. 
1'he exercise of translation, on the other hand, mean- 
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ing, by translation, the expressing of an enti're sentence 
of a foreign language by an entire sentence of our own, as 
opposed to the rendering separately into English either 
every separate word, or at most only parts if the sentence, 
whether larger or slnallel', the exercise of translation is ca- 
pable of furnishing improvement to students of every age, 
according to the Ineasure of their abilities and knowledge. 
The Jate Dr. Gabell, than whom in these n1atters there 
can be no higher authority, when he was the under-master 
of '\Tinchester College, ne,Ter allowed even tbe lowest 
forms to const1'ue; they always were taught, according to 
his expression, to read into English. From this habit 
ev'en the youngest boys derived several advantages; the 
meaning of the sentence was more clearly seen when it 
was read all at once in English, than when every clause or 
word of English was interrupted by the intermixture of 
patches of Latin; and any absurdity in the translation 
was more apparent. Again, there was the habit gained of 
constructing English sentences upon any given subject, 
readily and correctly . Thirdly, with respect to Latin 
itself, the practice was highly useful. By being accustomed 
to translate idiomatically, a boy, when turning his own 
thoughts into Latin, was enabled to render his own natural 
English into the appropriate expressions in Latin. Ha\'ing 
been always accustomed, for instance, to translate" quuln 
venisset" bJ the participle" having conle," he naturally, 
when he wishes to translate "having come" into Latin, 
remelnbers what expression in Latin is equivalent to it. 
'Vhereas, if he has been taught to construe literally 
"when he had cOlne," he never has occasioll to u
e the 
English participle in his translations from Latin; and 
when, in his own Latin cOlnpositions, he wishes to express 
it, he is at a loss how to do it, and not unfrequent1y, from 
the construing notion that a participle in one language 
must be a participle in anothel., renders it by the Latin 
participle passive; a fault which aU who have had any ex- 
perience in boys' COlllpositions Blust ha\"c frequent1y noticed. 
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nut as a boy adv'anccs in scholarship, he ascends from 
the idiolnatic translation of particular expressions to a 
siInilar rendering of an entire sentence. He lnay be taught 
that the order of the words in the original is to be pre- 
served as nearly as possible in the translation; and the 
problem is, how to effect this without violating the idiom 
of his own language. There are simple sentences, such 
as "Ardeam Rutuli habebant," in which nothing more is 
required than to change the Latin accusative into the 
English non1Ïnative, and the active verb into one passivc 
or neuter: "Ardea belonged to the Rutulians." And in 
the same way the other objective cases, the genitive and 
the dative, when they occur at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, may be often translated by the nOlninative in 
English, making a corresponding change in the voice of 
the verb following. But in n1any instances also the non1Ï- 
native expresses so conlpletely the principal subject of 
the sentence, that it is unnatural to put it into any other 
case than the n0111inative in the translation. "Oulnium 
primum, avidum no,Tæ libertatis POPUhUll, ne postmodum 
flecti precibus aut donis regiis posset, jurejurando adegit 
[Brutus] l1eminenl Ronla passuros regnare." It will not 
do here to translate" adegit" by a passive verb, and to 
Inake Brutus the ablati\Te case, because Brutus is the prin- 
cipal subject of this and the sentences preceding and 
following it; the historian is engaged in relating his nlea- 
sures. To preserve, therefore, the order of the woràs, the 
clause" avidum novre libertatis populum" DIUst be trans- 
lated as a subordinate sentence, by inserting a conjunction 
and verb. "First of all, while the people were set so 
keenly on their new liberty, to prevent the possibility of 
their ever being moved from it hereafter by the cntreaties 
or bribes of the royal house, Brutus bound theln by an 
oath, that they would ne,Tcr suffer any lnau to be king at 
Rome." Other passages are still l110re cOlnplicated, and 
l"equire greater taste and cOl1unand of language to expres
 
theul properly; and such will often oficr no unintt'rcf'ting 
A A 
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trial of skill, not to the pupil only, but even to his in- 
structor. 
Another point may be Inentioned, in which the transla- 
tion of the Greek and ROlDan writers is most useful ill 
in1proving a boy's knowledge of his own language. In 
the choice of his words, and in the style of his sentences, 
he should IJe tanght to follow the analogy required by tIle 
age and character of the ,vriter wholn 11e is translating. 
For instance, in translating Jlon1cr, hardly any ,vord
 
should be eillployed except Saxon, and the oldest and 
simplest of thuse which are of French origin; and tIle 
language should consist of a series of silnple propositions, 
connected with one another only by the most in artificial 
cOl
unctions" In translating the tragedians, thc words 
sl)ould he principally Haxon, but mixed with U1an} of 
French or foreign origin, like the lan
uage of ShaJu;;pearc, 
and the other drall1atists of the reigns of Elizaheth and 
J aU1CS I. The term "words of French origin" is used 
purposely, to denote that large portion of our lalJßuage 
wllÏch, although of Latin dcrhration, catnc to ns iU1nlP- 
diatcly frolll the Freneh of our N onnan conquerors, an(} 
thus becalne a part of tIle natural spoken language of tJlat 
luixed people, which grew out of the IncIting of the 
axon 
and N orn1an races into one another. But thesc are care- 
fully to he distinguished frOll1 another clas
 of word
 
equally of IJatin derivation, but which have been intro- 
duced ùy learned Inen at a much latcr period, directl} 
frotn Latin book
, and llavc ncycr, p1"operly speaking, 
fonned any part of the genuine national language. Thcf't' 
truly foreign words, which Johnson used so largely, an
 
carefully to be shunned in the translation of poetry, as 
beil1g unnatural, and associated only with the luost Ull- 
poetical period of our literature, the luiddle of the 
eighteenth century. 
So also, in translating the prosc writers of Greece and 
Ronle, IIcrodotu:; should be rendered in the style and 
language of the chroniclers; Thncydides in tllat of Bacon 
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ûr IIooker, while Demosthenes, Cicero, Cresar and Tacitus, 
require a style completely modern-the perfection of tIle 
English language such as we now speak and write it, 
varied only to suit the individual differences of the differ- 
ent writers, but in its range of words, and in its idio111s, 
substantially the same. 
Thus much has been said on the subject of translation, 
because the practice of construing has naturally tended 
to bring the exercise into disrepute: and in the contests 
for academical honours at both Universities, less and less 
importance, we have heard, is constantly being attached 
to the power of l'i
.â ?'oce translation. 'Ve do 110t wonder 
at any contempt that is shown towards construing, the 
practice being a Inere folly; but it is of some consequence 
that the value of translating should be better understood, 
and the exercise more carefully attended to. It is a mere 
chimera to suppose, as many do, that what they can fref' 
translation is a convenient cover for inaccurate scholar- 
ship. It can only be so tlll"ough the incoll1petence or 
carelessness of the teacher. If the force of every part of 
the sentence be not fully given, the translation is so far 
faulty; but idiomatic translation, much lllore tllan literal, 
is an evidence that the translator does see the force of 
his original; and it should be renlenlbered that the very 
object of so translating is to preserve the spirit of an 
author, where it would be lost or weakened by translating 
literally; but where a literal translation happens to be 
faithful to the spirit, therc of course it should be adopted; 
and any omission or nlisrepresentation of any part of the 
meaning of the original does not preserve its spirit, but, 
as far as it goes, sacrifices it, al1..-1 is not to be called" free 
translation," but rather "ill1perfect," "blundering," or, in 
a word, " bad translation." 
In the statement of the business of Rugby School which 
has been given abo,.e, one part of it will be found to con- 
sist of works of lTIodern history. An undue iUlportance is 
attached by SOlllC }J('rsons to this circlul1stance, and those 
A A 2 
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who would C3.re little to ha\Te their sons familiar with tIlC 
history of the Pelopollllesian war are delighted t11at they 
should study the Calnpaigns of Frederic the Great or of 
Napoleon. Information about Inodern events is nlore 
useful, they think, than tllat which relates to anti([11it.r; 
and such information tlley wish to be given to their 
children. 
rr"'his favourite notion of filling boys with useful inform- 
ation is likely, we think, to be productive of SOlne nlis- 
chief. It is a caricature of the principles of il1ducti\Te 
philosophy, w))ich, while it taught the ilnportance of a know- 
ledge of facts, nC\Tcr imagined that tllis knowledge was 
of itself equi\
alent to wisdom. Now it is not so Inuch 
our object to gi\"e boys "useful infonnation," as to faci- 
litate their gaining it hereafter for thenlselves, and to 
enaùle thcm to turn it to account when gained. ".rhe first 
is to be cffected by supplying t11eln on any suhject with 
3 skeleton which they 111ay :fill np hereafter. For instance, 
a real knowledge of history in after life is highly dcsiraLlc ; 
let us see how education can best facilitate the gaining 
of it. It should begin by ilnpressing on a boy's Inind. t1)C 
nal1)CS of the greatest men of different periods, and hy 
giving hint a notion of t11cir order in point of titue, and 
the part of the earth on which they Jived. 'fhis is hc:-;t 
done by a set of pictures bound up togethcr ill a yolulnc, 

nch, for instance, as those wllicl) illustrated 1\lrs. Triln- 
mer's little historics, and to which thc 'writer of this article 
is glad to acknowledge his own early oLligations. Nor 
could better ser\"ice be rendered to the cause of historical 
instruction than by publishing a vohnnc of prints of uBi. 
versal history, accolnpanied with a very short description 
of cacho Correctness of costlunc in such prints, or good 
taste in the drawing, howe\.er desirable if thcy can be 
easily ohtained, are of ycry subordinate iluportance: the 
great Inattcr is that the print should bc striking, and full 
enough to excite aHd to gratify curiosity. By these nlean
 
a lasting assuciatiou is uLtaiued with the greatc
t IHUUCS 
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in Ilistory, and the Iuost rClnarkable actions of thcir lives: 
,yhilc thcir chronological arrangement is learnt at the 
san1e tin1c froIH the order of the pictures; a boy's 1l1e1110ry 
being very apt to recollect the place whicl) a favouritc 
print holds in a volume, whether it comes towards the 
beginning, nÚdcUe, or end, what picture cOlues before it, 
and what follows it. Such pictures should contain as 
111uch as possible the poetry of history: the 1110st striking 
characters, and most heroic actions, whether of doing or 
of suffering; but they should not embarrass themseh'es 
with its philosopllY, with the causes of revolutions, tllu 
progress of society, or the merits of great political ques- 
tions. Their use is of another kind, to make some grea.t 
11 <<.un e, and great action of e\'ery period, familiar to the 
mind; tllat so in taking up any more detailed history or 
biography, (and education should neyer forget the Ï1nport- 
ance of preparing a boy to derive benefit from his ac- 
cidental reading,) he Il1ay have son1e association with the 
suqject of it, and may not feel himself to be on ground 
wholly unknown to him. lIe may thus be led to open 
volumes into which he would otherwise have ncver thought 
of looking: he need not read thenl through-indeed it is 
sad folly to require either man or boy to read through 
every book they look at, but he will sce what is said about 
snch and such persons or actions; and t11C11 he will learn 
l,y the way sOlllething about other pcrsons and othcr 
actions; and will have his stock of associations increased, 
so as to render more and more infornlatioll acccptable 
to 11im. 
After this foundation, the object still being rather to 
create an appetite for knowledge than to satisfy it, it 
would be desirable to furnish i;. boy with histories of one 
or two particular countries, Greece, Ronlc, and England, 
for instance, written at no great length, and thcse also 
written poetically much l110re t11an philosophic any , with 
HIllCh liveliness of style, and force of painting, so as to 
excite an interest about the persons and things SPOkCll of. 
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1'he absence of all instruction in politics or political 
economy, nay even an absolute erroneousness of judgn1cnt 
on such matters, provided always that it involves no 
wrong principle in nlorality, are comparatively of slight 
importance. Let the boy gain, if possible, a strong ap- 
petite for knowledge to begin with; it is a later part of 
education which should enable hin1 to pursue it sensibly, 
and to make it, when obtained, wisdom. 
But should his education, as is often the case, be cut 
short by circumstances, so that he never receives its finish- 
ing lessons, will he not feel the want of mOl'C direct 
information and instruction in its earlier stages? The 
answer is, that every thing has its proper season, and if 
summer be cut out of the year, it is vain to suppose that 
the work of summer can be forestalled in spring. Un- 
doubtedly, much is lost by this abridgment of the term of 
education, and it is well to insist strongly upon the evil, 
as it might, in many instances, be easily avoided. But 
if it is unavoidable, the evil consequences arising from it 
cannot be prevented. Fulness of knowledge and sagacity 
of judgment are fruits not to be looked for ill early youth; 
and he who endeavours to force them does but interfere 
with the natural growth of the plant, and prematurely 
exhaust its vigour. 
In the comlnon com'se of things, however, where a 
)Toung person's education is not interrupted, the later pro- 
cess is one of exceeding importance and interest. Sup- 
posing a boy to possess that outline of general history 
which his prints and his abridgments will have given hÍ111, 
with his associations, so far as they go, strong and lively, 
and his desire of increased knowledge keen, the next 
thing to be done is to set hin1 to read some first-rate his- 
torian, whose mind was formed in, and bears the stalnp of, 
some period of advanced civilization, analogous to that in 
which we now live. In other words, he should read Thu- 
cydides or Tacitus, or any writer equal to thel11, if 
uch 
can be found, belonging to the third period of full ci vil- 
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ization, that of nlodcrn Europe since the 111Ïdùle ages. 
'The particular subject of the history is of little IU01l1Cllt, 
so long as it be taken neither fron1 the barbarian, nor froll1 
the rOll1antic, but fronl the philosophical or civilized stage 
of human society; and so long as the writer be a lnan of 
commanding mind, who has fully imbibed the influences 
of his age, yet without bearing its exclusive iUlpress. And 
the study of such a wOl'k under an intelligent tcacher be- 
COlnes indeed the key of knowledge and of wisdom: first 
it affords an example of good historical evidence, and 
hence the pupil may be taught to notice frOln time to time 
the various criteria of a credible narrative, and by the rule 
of contraries to observe what are the indications of a tes- 
tiluony questionable, suspicious, or worthless. Undue 
scepticism may be repressed by showing how generally 
truth has been attained when it has Leen honestly and 
judiciously sought; while credulity lnay be checked by 
pointing out, on the other hand, how manifold are the 
errors into which those are betrayed whose intellect or 
whose principles have been found wanting. Now too the 
tiule is come when the IJupil may be introduced to that 
high philosophy which unfolds "the causes of things." 
The history with which he is engaged presents a vicw of 
society in its most advanced state, when the hunlan nlind 
is highly developed, and thc ,rarious crises which affect 
the growth of the political fabric are all ovcrpast. Let 
him be taught to analyze the subject thus pre:sented tu 
hilll; to trace back institutions, civil and religious, to theiI. 
origin; to explore the elements of the national character, 
as now exhibited in luaturity, in the vicissitudes of the 
nation's fortune, and the llloral and pllysical qualities of 
its race; to observe how the 1110rals and the Inind of the 
people have been subject to a succession of influences, 
sonIC accidental, others regular; to see and re111enlber 
what critical seasons of Í1nprOVCll1Cnt have been neglected, 
what besetting evil::; have been wantonly aggravateù by 
wickeduess or folly. In short, the pupil 111ay be furnished 
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as it were with certain formulæ, which s11all enable hinl to 
read all history beneficially; whicl1 shall tcach him what 
to look for in it, how to judge of it, and how to apply it. 
Education will thus fulfil its great business, as far as 
regards the intellect, to inspire it with a desire of know- 
ledge, and to furnish it with power to obtain and to profit 
by what it seeks for. And a man thus educated, even 
though he knows no history in detail but that which is 
called ancient, will be far better fitted to enter on public 
life than he who could tcll the circumstances and the date 
of every battle and every debate throughout t11C last 
century ; whose inforn1ation in the COlnmon sense of the 
term, about modern history, might be twenty tilnes lnore 
minute. The fault of systems of classical education in 
some instances has been, not that they did not tcach 
modern history, but that they did not prepare and dispose 
their pupils to acquaint thelnselves with it afterwards; not 
that they did not attelnpt to raise an impossible super- 
structure, but that they did not prepare the ground for 
the foundation, and put the materials within reach of the 
builder. 
That ilnpatience, which is one of the diseases of the 
age, is in great danger of possessing the public mind on 
the subject of education; an unhealthy restlessness may 
succeed to lethargy. 1.\len are not contented with sowing 
the seed unless they can also reap the fmit; forgetting 
how often it is the law of our condition, that" one soweth 
and another reapeth." It is no wisdom to make boys 
prodigies of information; but it is our wisdom and our 
duty to cultivate their faculties each in its season, first the 
nlemory and imagination, and then the judgnlcnt; to 
furnish thel11 with the means, and to excite the desire, of 
ilnproving theulselves, and to wait with confidcnce for 
God's blessing on the result. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SIR, - As the sentil11ents contained in this Article will 
differ materially from those which have appeared from 
titne to tin1e in your Journal, it appears to Ine most 
proper to address theln to you as coming from a corre- 
spondent; and therefore, as in no way pledging you to 
agree with them, you will not perhaps object to receive 
my views on a ,-ery in1portant subject connected with 
education, although they may not agree with your own. 
Liberal principles and popular principles are by no 
means necessarily the same: and it is of importance to be 
aware of the difference between theIne Populal' principles 
are opposed sitnply to restraint-liberal principles to 
lmjust restraint. Popular principles sympathize with aU 
who are subject to authority, and I.egard with suspicion all 
punishments-liberal principles sympathize, on the other 
hand, with authority, whenever the evil tendencies of 
human nature are l110re likely to be shown in disregarding 
it than in abusing it. Popular principles seem to ]1ave 
but one object-the deliverance of the many from the 
control of the few. Liberal principles, while gene- 
rally favourable to this same object, yet pursue it as a 
IHoans, not as an end; and therefore they support the 
subjection of the many to the few under certain circlun- 
stances, whcn the great cud, which they stcadily keep in 
view, is more likely to be proHlotcd by &ubjection than by 
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independence. For the great end of libel'al principles is 
indeed" the greatest happiness of the greatest nUlnber," 
if we understand that the }1appiness of luan consists n10rc 
in his intellectual well-doing than in his physical; and 
yet more in his moral and religious excellence than in 
his intellectual. 
It Innst be allowed, however, that the fault of popular 
principles, as distinguished from liberal, has been greatly 
proyoked by the long-continued prevalence of principles 
of authority which are no less illiberal. Power has been 
so constantly perverted that it has COlne to be generally 
suspected. Liberty has been so constantly unjustly re- 
strained, that it has been thought iU1possible that it should 
oyer be indulged too freely. Popular feeling is not quick 
in observing the change of times and circuillstances: it is 
with difficulty brought to act against a long-standing evil; 
but, being once set in motion, it is apt to o,"ershoot its 
III ark, and to continue to cry out against an evil long 
after it has disappeared, and the opposite evil is becolne 
most to be dreaded. Something of this excessive recoil 
of feeling may be observed, I think, in the continued cry 
against the severity of the penal code, as distinguished 
from its other defects; and the same disposition is shown 
in the popular claulour against military flogging, and ill 
the complaints which arc often made against the existing 
system of discipline in our schools. 
The points which are attacked in this sy
ten1 arc two- 
flogging and fagging; and we will first consider the ques- 
tion of flogging. 'Ve have nothing to do with argumcnts 
against the excessive or indiscrin1inate use of such a 
pnnisllluent: it is but idle to attack what no 011e dcfends, 
and what has at present llardly any real existcnce. The 
notion of a schoohnaster being a cruel tyra11t, rtùing onl) 
by the terror of the rod, is about as real as the no less 
tcrrific Ìluage of Blucbeard. The fault of the old SystC1l1 
of flogging at 'Viuche
ter, alluded to in your last N UIH bCI, 
was not its cruelty, but it
 inefficiency; the punislullCl1t 
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""as so frequcnt and so slight as to inspire YCrr little either 
of terror or of shanle. In other schools, cighty or a hun- 
dred years ago, there lllay have been a systelD of cruel 
se,-erity, but scarcely, I should imagine, within the nlelnory 
of anyone now alive. But the argument against all 
corporal punishn1cnt applics undoubtedly to an existing 
statc of things; and this arguIncnt, thcrcfore, I shan pro- 
cced to consider. 
" Corporal punishlllcnt," it is said, " is degrading." I 
wcl] know of what feeling this is the expression; it ori- 
ginates in that proud notion of personal independence 
which is neither reasonable nor Christian, but essentiallj'" 
barbarian. It visited Europe in forDler tiU1CS with all the 
curscs of the age of cl1Ï,alry, and is threatening us now with 
those of Jacobinism. For so it is, that the eyils of u1tra- 
aristocracy and ultra-pollular principlcs spring preciselr 
frOlll the same source-naluelr, fron1 selfish pride-FruIn 
an idolatry of personal honour and dignity in the aristo- 
cratical fonn of the disease-of personal independence in 
its 1110c1ern and popular fonn. It is sÍ1nply ilnpatience of 
inferiority and submission-a feeling which lliust he more 
frequently wrong or right, in proportion to the rclati,e 
situation and worthincss of llÎn1 who entertains it, but 
w}1Ích cannot be always or generally right exccpt in beings 
infinitely 1nore perfect than Ulan. Impatience of infe- 
riority felt by a child towards his parents, or by a pupil 
towards his instructors, is Inerely wrong, because it is at 
yariance with the truth: there exists a real infcriority in 
the relation, and it is an error, a fault, a corruption of 
nature, not to acknowledge it. 
l}unislnucnt, then, inflicted by a parent or a n1aster for 
the purposes of correction, is in no true sense of the word 
degrading; nor is it the n10re degrading for being corpo- 
ral. To say that corporal punishment is an appeal to 
personal fear is a 111ere abuse of tenns. In this sense all 
bodily pain or inconvenience is an appeal to pCIsonal 
fear; 311(1 a Ulan should he ashaIncd to ta1\c any pains to 
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avoid the tooth-ache or the gout. Pain is an cvil; and 
the fear of pain, like all other natural fee1ings, is of a 
mixed character, sOlnetimes useful and becoming, some- 
times wrong and mischievous. I believe that we should 
not do well to extirpate any of these feelings, but to regu- 
late and check them by cherishing and strengthening such 
as are purely good. To destroy the fear of pain altogether, 
even if practicable, would be but a douùtful good, until 
the better elements of our nature were so perfected as 
wholly to supersede its use. Perfect love of good is the 
only thing which can profitably cast out all fear. In the 
111canwhile, what is the course of true wisdoln ? Not to 
make a boy insensible to bodily pain, but to Inake hilU 
dread n10ral evil 1110re; so that fear will do its proper and 
appointed work, without so going beyond it as to beco1l1e 
cowardice. It is cowardice to fear pain or danger lnore 
t}lan neglect of duty, or than the con1mission of cyil; but 
it is useful to fear them, when they are but the accon1- 
panÏ1nents or the consequences of folly and of faults. 
It is very true that the fear of punishll1ent generally 
(for surely it makes no difference whether it be the fear of 
the personal pain of flogging, or of the personal incon- 
venience of what have been proposed as its substitutes, 
confinelnent, and a reduced allowance of food,) is not the 
highest Inotive of action; and therefore, the course actually 
followed in education is Inost agreeable to nature and 
reason, that the fear of punislul1ent should be appealed to 
less and less as the 11101'a1 principle becolnes stronger with 
advancing age. If anyone really supposes that young 
men in the higher forms of public schools are go\ycmed by 
fear, and 110t by mora] 1110tives; that the appeal is 110t 
habitually Inade to the highest and noblest principles and 
feelings of their nature, he is too little aware of the actual 
state of those institutions to be properly qualified to speak 
or write about them. 
'Vith regard to the highest fonus, indeed, it is "
e]] 
known that corporal pUllislullcnt is as totally out of tIle 
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question in the practice of our schools as it is at the 
universities; and I believe that there could nowhere be 
found a set of young men alllongst whom punislul1ent of 
any kind was less frequent, or by whom it was less re- 
quired. The real point to be considered is 11lerely, wllcther 
corporal punishulcnt is in all cases unfit to be inflicted on 
boys under fifteen, or on those who, being older in years, 
arc not proportionably advanced in understanding or in 
character, who luust be ranked in the lower part of the 
school, and who are Jittle alive to the feeling of self- 
respect, and little capable of being influenced by 11l0ral 
Illotives. Now, with regard to young boys, it appears to 
Ine positively Inischievous to accustom them to consider 
themselves insulted or degraded by personal correction. 
The fruits of such a system were well shown in an inciùellt 
which occurred in Paris during the three days of the revo- 
lution of 1830. ...\ boy of twelve yeal's old, who had Leen 
forward in insulting the soldiers, was noticed by one of 
the officers; and though the action was then raging, the 
officer, considering the age of the boy, nlerely struck hinl 
with tIle flat part of his sword, as the fit chastisell1ent for 
boyish iIupertinence. But the boy had been taught to 
consider bis person sacred, and that a blow was a deadly 
insult; he therefore followed the officer, and having 
watched his opportunity, took deliberate aiu1 at hinl with 
a pistol, and Inurdered him. This was the true spirit of 
the savage, exactly like that of Callum Beg in 1V averlcy, 
who, when a " decent gentlelnan" was going to chastisL 
him with his cane for throwing a quoit at his shins, in- 
stantly drew a pistol to "indicate the dignity of his 
shoulders. 'Ve laugh at such a trait in the work of the 
great novelist, because, accorrling to our notions, the 
absurdity of CanUln Beg's resentment is even lHore strik- 
ing than its atrocity. But I doubt whether to the French 
readers of 1Vaverley it has appeared either laughable or 
disgusting; at least the similar action of the l.eal Callun1 
ill the streets of Paris waR noticed at the tinl
 as SUIUC- 
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thing entitled to our adnliration. And yct what can he 
1110re n1Ïschievous than thus to anticipate in boyhood 
those feelings which C\,('l1 in tuanhood are of a Inost ques- 
tionable nature, but which, at an earlier period, are wholly 
and clearly evil? At an age when it is ahl10st impossible 
to find a true, Inanly sense of the degradation of guilt or 
faults, where is the wisdom of encouraging a fantastic 
sense of the degradation of personal correction? What 
can be Inore false, or more adverse to the simplicity, 
sobriety, and hUlnbleness of mind wllich are the best 
ornament of youth, and offcr the best promise of a noble 
manllood? l.'here is an essential inferiority in a boy as 
cOlnpared with a man, which nlakes an assumption of 
equality on his part at once ridiculous and wrong; and 
where there is no equality, the exercise of superiority inl- 
plied in personal chastisement cannot in itself be an 
insult or a degradation. 
The total abandonment, then, of corporal punishmcnt 
for the faults of young boys appears to me 110t only uncalled 
for, but absolutely to be deprecated. I t is of course most 
desirable that all punisll1nent should be supersedcd by the 
force of III oral motives; and up to a certain point this is prac- 
ticable. All endeavours so to dispcnse with flogging arc 
the wisdolll and the duty of a schoolulaster; and by these 
111eans the all10unt of corporal punisllmcnt inflicted may 
be, and in fact has been, in nlore than one instance, 
reduced to something very inconsiderable. But it is one 
thing to get rid of punishment by lessening the amount of 
fatùts, and another to say, that even if the faults are COU1- 
Inittcd, the punishment ought not to be inflicted. N ow it 
is folly to expect that faults will never occur; and it is 
very essential towards ÍIllpressing on a boy's n1Ïnd the 
natural imperfectness and subordination of his condition, 
that his faults and the state of his character being different 
frOin what they are in after life, so the nature of his 
pUllislullcnt should be different also, lest by any 111Canf\ he 
should unite the pride and ::;elf-iInportauce of manhood 
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with a boy's 1110ral carelessness and low notions of lTIoral 
responsibility. 
The beau-ideal of school discipline with regard to 
young boys would appear to be this-that whilst corporal 
punishlnent was retained on principle as fitly answering 
to, and marking the naturally inferior state of, boyhoQd, 
morally and intellectually, and therefore as cOll\'eying no 
peculiar degradation to persons in such a state, we should 
cherish and encourage to the utU10st all attelnpts 11lade by 
the se\Teral boys as individuals to escape froln the natiual 
punishnlent of their age by rising abo\Te its naturally low 
tone of principle. \Vhile we told them that, as being 
boys, they were not degradpd by being punished as boys, 
we should tell them also, that in proportion as we saw 
theln trying to anticipate their age Inorally, so we should 
delight to anticipate it also in our treatlnent of theln per- 
sonally-that every approach to the steadiness of principle 
shown in nlanhood should be considered as giving a clain1 
to the respectability of manhood-that we should be 
delighted to forget the inferiority of their age, as they 
laboured to lessen their moral and intellectual inferiority. 
This would be a discipline truly generous and wise, in one 
word, truly Chl;stial1-making an increase of dignity the 
certain consequence of increased virtuous effort, but ghTing 
no countenance to that barbarian pride which claims the 
treatInent of a freeman and an equal, while it cherishes all 
the carelessness, the folly, and the low and selfish princi- 
ple of a slave. 
'Vith regard to older boys, indeed, who yet have not 
attained that rank in the school which exempts them from 
corporal punishment, the question is one of greater diffi. 
culty. In this case the obvious objections to such a punish- 
ment are serious; and the truth is, that if a boy abo\re 
fifteen is of such a character as to require flogging, the 
essentially trifling nature of school correction is inadequate 
to the offence. But in fact boys, after a certaiu age, who 
cannot keep their proper rank in a school, ought not to be 
BM 
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l"f'tained at it; and if t1)(\)" do star, the qu('stion beconlcs 
only a choice of evils. For the stanùarò of attainlucnt 
at a large school being necessarily adapted for no nlore 
than the average rate of capacity, a boy who, after fifteen, 
continues to fall below it, is either intellectually incapable 
of ùeriving. benefit frolll the systenl of the place, or 
morally indisposed to do so, and in either case he ought 
to be r01110vod froln it. And as the growth of the boòy is 
often exceedingly \yigorous where that of tIle Illind is 
low, 
such boys are at once apt for Inany kinds of evil, and 
hard to he go\yerned by lnoral motives, while they have 
outgrown the fear of school correction. These are fit 
subjects for pri\yate tuition, where the moral and d01l1cstic 
influences Inay be exercised upon theln more constantly 
and personal1y than is conlpatible with the l1unlbers of a 
large school. l\Ieanwhile such boys, in fact, often con- 
tinue to be l\:ept at school by their parents, who would 
regard it as an inconvenience to be required to withdra" 
them. N o,v it is superfluous to say, that in these cases 
corporal pUllislllnent should be a\"oided wherever it is 
possible; and perhaps it would be best, if for such grave 
offcnces as would fitly call for it in younger boys, older 
hOJs who
p rank in the school renders thenl equally sub- 
ject to it, were at once to be punished by expulsion. As it 
is, the long-continued use of personal correction as it pro- 
per school pUllislullent renders it possible to offcr the alter- 
natÏ\'e of flogging to an older boy, without subjecting hint 
to any excessh
e degradation, and his subnlission to it llHtrJ\:S 
appropriately the grcatncss and disgraceful character of his 
offence, ,vhile it establishes, at the saIne tin1e, the iUl- 
portant principle, that as long as a boy ren1ains at school, 
the respectability and imlnunitics of Inal1hood Blust be 
earned by Inanly conduct and a Inanly sense of duty. 
It seenlS to l11C, then, that the complaints cOlnlnonly 
brought against our system of school discipline are wrong 
either in tllcir principle or as to the truth of the t.'lct 
The con11tlaint (.lgain
t all corporal punisl11nent, as degrad- 
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iug and iInpropcr, goes, I think, upon a false and mis- 
chievous principle: the complaint against governing boys 
by fear, and mere authority, without any appeal to their 
moral feelings, is perfectly just in the abstract, but per- 
fectlyinapplicable to the actual state of schools in England. 
I now proceed to make a few remarks upon another part 
of the system of public schools, which is even less under- 
stood than the subject already considered,-I mean the 
power of fagging. 
N ow by " the power of fagging," I understand a power 
gi\yen by the supreme authorities of a school to the boys of 
the highest class or classes in it, to be exercised by then1 
over the lower bors for the sake of securing the advantages 
of regular government amongst the boys thelnselves, and 
avoiding the evils of anarchy,-in other words, of the law- 
less tyranny of physical strength. This is the simple state- 
ment of the nature and ends of public school fagging-an 
institution which, like all other government, has been often 
abused, and requires to be carefhlly watched, but which is 
as indispensable to a multitude of boys living together, 
as government, in like circumstances, is indispensable to 
a multitude of men. 
I have said that fagging is necessary for a 11lultitude of 
boys when living together; for this will show how the 
system Inay be l"equired in the public schools of England, 
and yet be wholly needless in those of Scotland. The 
great Scotch schools are day-schools-those of England 
are boarding-schools. N ow the difference between these 
two systems is enOrlnous. In the Scotch schools the boys 
lit'e at their own homes, and are under the go\yernmel1t of 
their own relations; they only llleet at c;chool for a certain 
definite object during a certain portion of the day. But 
in England the boys, for nearly nine lllonths of the year, 
lÏ\ye with one another in a distinct society; their school 
life occupies the whole of their existence; at their studies 
and at their alullscments, by day and by night, they are 
JUPlubcrs of one and the same bociety, and in clo
('r local 
B n '2 
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neighbourhood with one another t11all is dIe case wit1l the 
ordinary society of grown l11en. At all those times, then, 
when Scotch boys are lh-ing at home with their respecti\Tc 
faJuilies, _English boys are living together amongst theln- 
selves alone; and for this their habitual living they require 
a govenunent. It is idle to say that the Inasters fornI, or 
can form, this government; it is irnpossible to have a suffi- 
cient number of nlasters for the purpose; for, in order to 
obtain the ad\rantages of h0111e governnlcnt, the boys 
should be as l11l1ch divided as they are at their respecti\re 
bon10s. There should be no greaternunIber of schoolfellows 
living under one Inaster than of brothers cOlnulollly living 
under 011(' parent; nay, the nlunber should be less, inas- 
much as there is wanting that bond of natural affection 
which so greatly facilitates dOlllestic govenunent, and gi\-cs 
it its peculiar virtue. E vcn a father with thirty sons, all 
l)clow the age of manhood, and above childhood, would 
fiHd it no easy Inatter to govern thel11 effectually-how 
n1t1ch less can a luaster govern thirty boys, with no natural 
hond to attach then1 either to him or to one another? lIe 
Inay indeed superintend their government of one another; 
]le luay govern thcln through thcir own gO\Ternors; but to 
govern thCl11 iInmediately, and at the saIne tÏ1ne effectively, 
is, I he1ie\-e, illlpossible. Anù hence, if you have a large 
lJull1"ding-school, you cannot have it aùequately governed 
without a SystCll1 of fagging. 
Now, a go\-ernment alnong the boys themselves being 
necessary, the actual constitution of public schools places 
it in the best possible hands. T'hose to WhOl11 the power 
is conlluittcd, are not siinply tI10 strongest boys, 1101' the 
oldest, nor yet the cleverest; they are those who ha\re 
l.iseu to the highest fon11 in the school-that is to say, 
thcy will be probably at once the oldest, and the stronge:st, 
and the cleverest; and further, if the school be well 
ordereù, they will be t11e UIOst rcspectable in application 
and general character-those who have Inade the best use 
of the opportunities which the school allords, and are 
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luost capable of entering into its objects. In short, they 
constitute a real aristocracy, a go\rernment of the Inost 
worthy, dleir rank itself being an argument of thcir de- 
serving. And their business is to keep order amongst 
the boys; to put a stop to in1proprieties of conduct, espe- 
cially to pre\rent that oppression and ill-usage of the 
weaker boys by the stronger which is so often ignoloantIy 
confounded with a system of fagging. For all these pur- 
poses a general authority over the rest of the school is 
given them; and in some schools they have the power, like 
the lllasters, of enforcing this authority by ilnpositions, that 
is, by setting tasks to be written out or learnt by heart for 
any n1Ïsbehaviour. _J\..nd this authority is exercised oycr 
all those boys who are legally subject to it, that is, over 
all below a certain place in the school, whatever be their 
agp or physical strength; so that many boys who, if there 
were no regular fagging, would by mere physical force be 
exercising power over their schoolfellows, although fi.Olll 
their idleness, ignorance, and low principle they nlight be 
1110St unfit to do so, are now not only hindered froll1 tyran- 
nizing over others, but are themsehres subject to authority 
-a most whoiesolllc exanIple, and one particularly needed 
at school, that ll1ere physical strength, even an10ngst boys, 
is not to enjoy an ascendancy. 
Ieanwhile this govern- 
ing part of the school, thus invested with great responsi- 
bility, treated by the Inasters with great confidence and 
consideration, and being constantly in direct conlmunica- 
tion with the head-n1aster, and receiving their instruction 
ahnost exclusively from him, learn to feel a correspond- 
ing self-respect in the best sense of the tenn; they look 
upon then1se1 yes as answerable for the character of the 
school, and by the natural effect of their position acquire 
a n1anliness of mind and habits of conduct infinitely 
u- 
perior, generally speaking, to those of ,young nlen of the 
same age who have not enjoyed the sanle advantages. 
'Vhat becon1es then of those terrible stories of cruelty 
which inspire 
o many parents with horror at the very 
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name of fagging; or what shall we say of that Yel'Y repre- 
sentation of the fagging at 'Vinchester, which appeared in 
the last Number of your JonrnaI ? It is confessed, indeed, 
in a subsequent page of that N ulnber, that your corre- 
spondent's representation is not applicable to the present 
state of \Vinchester. 'V ouid it not then have been fairer 
to have inserted in the running title of the article, " Flog- 
ging and Fagging at 'Vinchester," the words" as formerly 
practised?" But, indeed, even as describing a past state 
of things, there is surely some confusion in the stateDlent. 
I t is important to distinguish such acts of oppression as 
belong properly to the system of fagging, fronl such as 
arise merely from superior physical force, and consequently 
exist as much, I believe, a thousand times more, in thos
 
schools where there is no legal fagging. For instance, 
your correspondent cOlnplains of the tyranny practised at 
'Vinchester at bed-time, "tossing in the blanket, tying 
toes, bolstering, &c." These, indeed, are most odious 
practices, but what ha\Te they to do with fagging? I have 
known them to exist at private schools, where there was 
no fagging, to a degree of intolerable cruelty. In college, 
at 'Vinchester, where there were two or three præfects in 
every chalnber, I scarcely remember them to have been 
practised at all during the period of which I can speak 
froln Iny own experience. And this is natural; for the 
boys who delight in this petty tyranny are very rarely to 
be found amongst the oldest in a school, and still less 
anlongst those who have raised thell1Seh.es to the highest 
I'ank in it: they are either Iniddle-aged boys, froBl four- 
teen to sixteen, or such older boys as neyer distinguish 
then1selves for any good, and who, never rising high in 
t1Ie school, are by a system of fagging, and by that only, 
restrained froln abusing their size and strength in tyranny. 
Other abuses which yoùr correspondent 111entions, such as 
toasting, lighting fires, &c" arise so far from a system of 
fagging, that this systeln, when ill-regulated, allows a cer- 
tain well-defined class of boys to exact services ,vhich 
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otherwise would be exacted merely by the strongest. I\ut 
I said, what everyone must be aware of, that the 
gO\rernlnent of boys, like every other government, re.. 
quires to be watched, or it will surely be guilty of abuses. 
Those ll1enial offices which were exacted from the juniors 
at 'Vinchester were only required of them because the at- 
tendance of servants was so exceedingly insufficient, and 
the accolnmodations of the boys in many particulars so 
greatly neglected. If you do not provide servants to 
clean the boys' shoes, to supply them with water of a morn- 
ing, or to wait on then1 at their meals, undoubtedly the 
lHore powerful alllong them, whether the power be natural 
or artificial, will get these things done for thelll by the 
wealicr; but supply the proper attendance, and all this 
ceases inlmediately. There will relnain Inany llliscelIa- 
neous services, such as watching for balls at cricket or 
fives, carrying messages, &c., which servants undoubtedly 
cannot be expected always to perform, and which yet be- 
long to that general authority vested in the boys of the 
highest lornl. They belong to that general authority, anù 
are therefore now clainled as rightfully due; but if there 
were no such authority, they would be claimed by the 
stronger froln the weaker. For I aSSUlne it as a certain 
fact, that if you have two or three hundred boys living 
with one another as a distinct society, there will be some 
to cOllllnand, as in all other societies, and others to obey: 
the only difference is, that the present systelll first of aU 
puts the power into the best hands; and, secondly, hy rc- 
cognizing it as legal, is far better able to litnit its exercise 
and to prevent its 
buses, than it could be if the whole 
were a Inere irregular dominion of the stronger OVe1" the 
weaker. 
l"here is another thing, which to those who are ac- 
quainted with schools, will sceln of no slnall inlportance. 
Lpaxe a nll111her of boys together as legally equal, and the 
irregular tyranny exercised under these CirClll11stauces by 
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e\ ery strongcr boy over e\Tcry weaker onc, has so far the 
f:;anction of the public opinion of the school, that any illl1i- 
vidual sufferer would be uttcrly afi.aid to cOlllplaill of his 
ill-usage to the lllaster. But give one class a legal supe- 
}.iority ovcr the rest, and an abuse of power on thcir part 
is no longcr l'cceived with sYlnpathy; and tIle boy who 
were to cOlnplain of it to the Blaster, instead of bcing 
Jutted as al1 infonner, would rather be regarded by the 
Inass of his cOlupaniolls as 3n asserter of their COlllUlOll 
liberties. Now to those who consider thc diHicu1ty of 
getting boys to c0111plaiu of ill-usage where puhlic opinion 
cOlldclnns the cOlllplaining, it will appear an inllnense se- 
curity against opprcssion, that it 111ay be denounccd with- 
out incurring general odiuul; and such I fear is the J aco- 
hinical spirit of lllunan nature, that this can ne\?er be tIlC 
case unless the opprcssion proceed froln onc in,'ested with 
leýal authority. 
For IllY own part, however, I anI not one of those who 
think it au c\-il that younger or less Ina1l1y boy
 
hould he 
subject legally to those Illorc advanced in age and in cha- 
racter. Such subjection is not degrading, for it is rendered 
not to an arbitrary, but to a real superiority; it is shown 
to a power exercised in the luaill not for its own good, but 
for that of the society as a whole. Neither do I regard 
it as oppressivc; for tIle degree and kind of obediencc 
cnforced under a wcll-regulated systeln of fagging is benc- 
lìcial to those who pay it. .A strict systenl is not there- 
fore a cruel one; and the discipline to which boys arc 
thus subjccted, and the quickness, handiness, thoughtful- 
ness, and punctuality, which they learn from 80111C of the 
scryices required of theu1, are no despicable part of edu- 
cation. 
Iany a luan who went from 'Vinchester to 
erYe 
ill the Pcninsula in the course of the last war Blust have 
found his school experience and habits no bad preparation 
for the activity and hardships of a calupaign; not ouly in 
thc lucre power of endurance, but in the helpfulness and 
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indepcndcnce which his training as a junior had givcn 
hilll. 'Vhell your correspondent talks of the servility en- 
couraged by the systell1 of fagging, and gravely iUlputcs 
to this canse wIlat he calls the characteristic ser\'ility of 
Euglish gentlenlen, the cause appears to me as wrongly 
assigned as I think the supposed result ilnaginary. 
40 The real sen'ility which exists in England, whether 
(ullongst Incn or boys, is not an excessive deference for 
legal authority, hut a snrrender of individual judgnlcnt 
and conscience to the tyranny of public opinion. This 
tyranny exists in schools to a fatal degree; but it is not 
exercised chiefly by those who have the power of fagging, 
and far less in virtue of that power; on the contrary, the 
boys of the highest fonn are the only correcti,"e of it, and so 
far as they contribute to it, it is not owing to the power which 
distinguishes theln frolll the other boys, but to that imper- 
fection of age and judginent which, to a cCltain degree", 
they share in COInnlon with theine Great, indeed, is this 
evil; but it is one arising ahllost inevitably fronl the cir- 
CUlllstances of a boarding-school, namely, that it is a 
society wholIy cOlnposed of persons whose state, 111 orally 
and intellectual1y, is, by reason of their age, exceedingly 
imperfect. 
It is this which l.enders it so difficult to Inake a large 
school a place of Christian education. FOI. while, OD the 
one hand, the boys stand to their masters in the relation 
of pupils to a teacher, they fonn, on the other hand, a 
complete society alnongst themselves; and the individual 
boys, while influenced by him in the one relation, are 
unhappily in the other lllore influenced by that whole of 
which they are luen1bers, and which affects them in a 
nIuch larger portion of their lives. And how can this 
influence be of a Christian character, when the perfect 
illlpression of Christianity cannot possibly be recei,-ed Ly 
any society which is not in the highest state of advance- 
Illcnt? by all others it is either takcn incorrectly, or 
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repelled altogether: they can but exhibit that mixture of 
superstition aud profaneness which characterized the 
semi-barbarous societies of the middle ages; a mixture as 
unfa\Tourable to the dC\Telopcment of man's highest excel- 
lence, as Christianity purely imbibed is favourable to it, 
and indispensable. 
The stress of this remark, however, applies to a society 
in a low IDoral state, and not to an individual. Doys in 
their own ([unilies, as the IneInbcrs of the natural and 
wholesoll1c society of their father's household, may receive 
its lessons, and catch its spirit, and learn at a very early 
age to estilllate right and ,vrong truly. But a society fonned 
exclusively of boys, tllat is, of elements each separately 
,veak and Ï1nperfect, becolllcs more than an aggregate of 
their several defects: the amount of evil in the 111aSS is 
l110re than the SUll) of the evil in the individuals; it is 
aggravated in its character, ,vhile the aInount of good, 011 
the contrary, is less in the n1ass than in the individuals, 
and its effect greatly weakened. 
N o,v this being the case, and the yery fact of a bOll'l"d- 
ing-school involving the existence of such an unfavourablc 
state of society, he ,vho wishes really to ilUprOye public 
education would do wen to direct his attention to this 
point; and to consider how there can be iufuscd into a 
society of boys such elenlents as, without being too 
dissinlÏlal" to coalesce thoroughly with the rest, shall yet 
be so superior as to raise the cl)aracter of the wholc. It 
,vould be absurd to say that any school has as yet fully 
solved this problcln. I an1 convinced, however, that ill 
the peculiar relation of the highest fonn to the }.est of the 
boys, such as it exists in our great public schools, there 
is to be found the best Ineans of answering it. This 
relation l'equires in )uany respects to be ilnprovcd in its 
cl}aracter; some of its features should be softened, others 
elevated: but here and here only is the cnginc wI1Ïch can 
effect the end desired; and if boardin!J-schools are to lIe 
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cleared of their most besetting faults and raised in all that 
is excellent, it must be done by a judicious iU1prOVell1ent; 
but most assuredly not by the abolition of the system of 
authorized fagging. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A 'VYKEHA::\IIST. 


Jf.lIUUlï"!J 22nd, 1835. 
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I 
 presenting to the readers of Thucydides tho three last 
book
 of his Iristory, I l11ay observe that I ha\,'e recei\"cd 
no further assistance fron1 any new Jnanuscripts in a<l- 
dition to those already noticed in the Preface to the 
second ,.0IU1l1e of this edition. But I have enjoyed for 
this last part of my work the benefit of Bekker's third re- 
vision of the text of Thucydides, as giyen in his slnall 
Lcipzig edition of 1832. l\ly respect for Bekker's judg- 
ment has increased continually; and I feel so great a re- 
1Ïance on his experience and tact, that in many instances 
where the reading see1l1ed doubtful, I have yieldeù im- 
plicitly to his authority; and probably were I to go 0'.01" 
tHY work again, I should follow hÌ1n still more generally. 
It may be asked why I have abandoned my original in- 
tention of subjoining appendices to the several yohunes of 
this edition, partly philological, and partly historical. 
1\Iy answer is, that I ha\rc not time enough at J1JY COJl1- 
uland to execute my design, even to my own satisfaction 
I neither ha\.e sufficient knowledge already, nor is it in 
nlY power to gain it. At the saIne tinle I an1 aware that 
the present state of scholarship, as well as of historical 
inquiry, lllakes it especially unbecon1ing to write on an) 
philological or historical subject, without being completely 
lllaster of it. 
1 shall confine l11yself therefore to the mere statement 
of two or threc point
 which ofter, I think.. a telllPting 
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field for investigation. They are not certainly exclush-ely 
connected with Thucydides, but as bearing generally upon 
Greek philology and history, I have thought that the men- 
tion of theln in this place would not be in1pertinent. 
I. Even after all the labours of the Prussian scholars, 
111uch remains to be done towards obtaining a cOlnplete 
knowledge of the number, and still Inore of the value, of 
the Greek 1\188. now existing in Europe. It is 110t easy 
to know how n1any 1\188. of any gi\pen writer are extant, 
where they are to be found, and, above aU, whether frolll 
their age and character they arc worth the trouble of an 
exact collation. A labour of this kind cannot be ac- 
cOlnplished by individuals; but the present spirit of 
liberal co-operation which seems to influence literary as 
wen as scientific lnen throughout E ur
pe, renders its aC- 
CODlplishn1ent by the cOlnbined exertions of the scholars 
of different countries by no 1neans ilnpracticable. It 
would be exceedingly convenient to possess an alpha- 
beticallist of all the extant Greek and Latin writers, with 
a catalogue raisonnée of the 
f88. of each: and if such a 
work were attelnpted, there is little doubt, I imagine, that 
in point of nlunber a 'Tery large a(h1ition would be Inade 
to the stock of 1\188. already known. 'Vhat the result 
lllight be in point of value is another question; still it is 
desirable to know what we have to trust to; and when we 
have obtained a right estilnate of our existing resources 
in nlanuscripts, we shall then be better able to judge what 
u10dern criticism will have to do from its own Ineans 
towards bringing the text of the ancicnt writers to dIe 
greatest possible state of perfection. 
II. 'Ve seenl now to ha'
e reached that point III our 
knowledge of the Greek language, at which other lan- 
gnages of the saIne falnily must be n10re Jargely studied 
before we can n}ake a fresh step in advance. The 
practice of Gl"eck, if I 1l1ay be alJowed the expre
sion, 
SCC'lTIS tolerably well understood; the u
age of the best 
writers, not ouly in poiIlt
 of con
trn('tioll, but e\'en of 01"- 
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thography, has been carefully examined. 'Ve are now 
anxious to explain some few words or expressions of less 
frequent occurrence, or to understand the principle of 
others whose Ineaning we hav'e sufficiently learned froln 
experience. I had intended, for instance, to inquire into 
the difference between the two conjunctions EI and 
II; and 
there is much in the use of the particle âv, which has 
not yet been explained satisfactorily. I went far enough 
to ascertain the different uses of El and 
v in Thucydides, 
as a matter of fact; but IllY ignorance of the etymology 
of the two words made me unable to ascend higher, and 
to explain the principle of this difference. It is easy 
enough to guess at etymologies, but this has been done 
more than enough in times past: and an etymology built 
on guesses is as worthless as one founded on real know- 
ledge is instructive. It is possible that a more enlarged 
study of the different languages and dialects of the great 
Indo-Germanic family, both in their ancient and actual 
forms, may enable us to acquire such a knowledge; and 
we shall thus obtain perhaps a more clear understanding 
of some of those particles which even now are involved 
in much uncertainty. So far, I think, we may hope to 
advance not unreasonably; but further progress seems 
scarcely possible. The origin of language in itself par- 
takes of the same obscurity which surrounds the origin of 
society: there is a point with both beyond which we 
cannot penetrate. Atten1pts to explain the phenomena of 
language à p1"iori seem to me unwise. \Ve cannot con- 
ceive the inventing of a language, because we cannot con- 
ceive the human mind acting without language. F'rom a 
certain point we can readily trace the nature of the pro- 
cess: we can understand how simple terms expressive of 
outward objects were transferred to express by Inetaphor 
the operations of the mind; but how these simple terms 
were theluselves arrived at, it seems iInpossible to dis- 
cover, or even reasonably to ilnaginc. 'Vhel"{\yer the re- 
ve 
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su1t is obtained by combination of existing elelnent
, tlH' 
luethod is intelligible; but iuycntion, strictly speaking, 
appears to belong to a higher power than ours. ,As it has 
been well obser\red, that, supposing the first men to have 
been savages, we cannot understand how, without S 0111 (-) 
divine interference, the human race c.ould ever have 
arrived at civilization, so, if we suppose nlen to have been 
in such a state as to have had to invent or contri\"e a lan- 
guage, we cannot conceive how Inanlánd, any 1110re than 
other anitnals, should ever have been able to speak at al1. 
III. l>assing froln the language in Thucydidcs to the 
Inattcr contained in his History, the introduction in the 
first book naturally leads us to consider the question, how 
far the pretended early history of Greece is really histo- 
l"ical or mythical. And here I confess t1)at further con- 
sideration has induced me to accede to many of those 
notions of Niebuhr and l\IÜller which I formerly regarded 
as unreasonably sceptical. I had not deferred sufficiently 
to the tact w}JÌch is gained in these 1natters by great 
11at1.1ral ability aided by long experience. Niebuhr's COll1- 
parison is most true, that "if anyone, on going into 
Renvenuto's prison when his eyes had for lTIonths been 
accustomed to see the objects around him, had asserted 
that llen\renuto, like l1Ïn1self, could not distinguish any 
thing in the darkness, surely he would have been sonle- 
what presulnptuous." Y ct stiJl the character of the early 
Grecian history does not seenl to have been cOlnpletely 
analysed. Niebuhr has shewn that in the RODIan }1Ïstory 
passages wholly legendary occur in the Inidst of a narra- 
tion substantially historical; thus tl)e account of the 
taking of Veii is legendary, while the earlier events of 
the sicge are as clearly historica1. This is ilnportant, 
because it prepares us for the saIne intennixture in the 
early history of Greece also; and shews us that portions 
of real histury 11lay exist before the beginning of the 
111erely l1Ïstorical period: tuwards the frontiers of fable 
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and history patches or fraglncnts of each are often to be 
found c01l1pletely insulated within the territories of the 
other. A.nd to distinguish one froln the other, we n1ust be 
guided by internal evidence; the ancient writer5 n1ay 
have offered both indiscrill1inately as history, and may 
have erred in doing so; but is it not to imitate their error, 
if we represent both indiscriminately to be mythical, be- 
cause we cannot rely on their discernn1ent, and because 
they have in some instanccs related as history what has 
no pretensions to the nalne ? 
ßut with respect to Thucydides hilllse]f, it is a ques- 
tion how far he is to be taxed with such want of discern- 
lnent, and whether he has himself regarded any thing as 
historical in the traditions of ancient Greece, which was 
in fact no better than mythica1. 'rhis question is one 
which his editor seems naturally caned upon to examine: 
and it may incidentally perhaps throw some light on the 
question of mJTthical narratives in general, on which as a 
whole I do not feel nlyself cOlnpetent to enter fully. 
There is no doubt that the ablest men may entertain 
erroneous opinions on points which nothing has led theln 
particularly to examine. If therefore Thucydides had 
l1e\"er been led to question the real existence of the chiefs 
or patriarchs who were said to have given their name to 
their respective people, his lnention of Hellen and 
linos 
as historical persons would afford no proof that they were 
so. And it is well observed by a 1110St able writer, that 
the power of distinguishing between history and 111ythical 
stories "depends upon a survey of a vast field, of which 
but a sn1all part was open to the view" of the early Greek 
historians. TVe suspect the real existence of Hellen and 
his sons, because we obsen'e a practice widely spread 
amongst different nations, of cIeri \
ing the nalne of a peo- 
ple from a supposed lâng or leader of it; and not only do 
we :find the li\
es and actions of these pretended heroes to 
be for the most part of an unhistorical character, but our 
lllore extended knowledge of languages enables us in 
cc2 
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Inany instances to discover the real origin of a national 
nanle, and thus to prove the falsehood of its reputed deri- 
yation. And thus a general suspicion being thrown upon 
such stories, any single one of the number, although 
containing nothing improbable in itself, luust yet be 
regarded as unhistorical, unless there be some peculiar 
circumstances connected with it, giving it some distinct 
and particular ground of credibility. 
So far then I am willing to allow that Dcucalion and 
Hellen, Pelops, and Eumolpus, and any other heroes 
whom Thucydides may have named in his IIistory, can- 
not be safely luaintained to be real persons from his ha\r- 
ing mentioned them as such, without expressing any 
doubt as to their reality. N or can it be thought to prove 
the existence of an individual Homer, the author of the 
Iliad, Odyssey, and HOJneric HYluns, that both Thucy- 
dides and Herodotus appear to have been of this opinion, 
and to have entertained no doubt of its truth. Literary 
criticism was in their days so much in its infilncy, and 
that experience of the elToneousness of popular traditions 
which in our times has awakened criticism was then so 
wanting, that the ablest men may be forgiven fOl. having 
embraced the common notions on such matters just as 
they found theIn, without Inaking any inquiry into their 
truth. But with regard to the early history of Greece, 
Thucydides was well aware of its uncertainty, and of the 
mythic cllaracter of SOlne of those accounts which had 
passed for history. It is with a full consciousness of these 
facts that he professes to give us llotwitllstanding a cre- 
dible outline of the principal revolutions ,vhich Greece 
had undergone, and carries his notices back to a period 
eal.lier than the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, or e\Ten 
than the war of Troy. IIis account of the Pelopid kings 
is professedly drawn from the statelnents of those" who 
had received froln their fathers the clearest inforlnation as 
to tIlC affairs of the Pcloponnesians." Herodotus, when 
speaking of the Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus, cx- 
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pressly says that the account giyen of it by the Lacedæ- 
u10nians themselves, differed from all the stories of the 
poets. Is it iInpossible that there should have existed, 
along with the poetical version of the early Greek history, 
another version of a silnpler and truer character; and 
that long before written narratives were known, a faith- 
ful tradition may have been handed down in some 
particular farnilies, which the lnemory could ha\Te re- 
tained as readily, when once applied to the task, as it 
is known to have retained the verses of the rhapsodists? 
And if this be so, the fabulous actions ascribed to any 
hero in the poetical version of his exploits are no more 
a I"eaSOn for our rejecting the historical traditions re- 
specting him, and for supposing him to be altogether 
an ÏInaginary personage, than the romances about Charle- 
Inagne should make us disbelieve the biography of Egin- 
hard. 
Undoubtedly it may be said that these apparently his- 
torical traditions have no real foundation; and are no 
no more than the clutnsy atteInpts of Palæphatus to make 
fable pass for truth by merely divesting it of its Ï1npússi- 
bilities. And in this Inanner, according to Niebuhr, the 
annalist Piso pruned and mangled the poetieallegends of 
Rome, and thought by so doing to convert them into his- 
tory. It may be so certainly, but it does not follow that 
it ll1ust be so; and with respect to Greece, the judgtnent 
of Thucydides is no inconsiderable argument to prove 
that it was not so. And if any writer as able and as in- 
quiring as Thucydides, and as fully aware of the existence 
and real character of the poetical legends, had arisen at 
Rotne in the age of the Scipios, or even of Cicero; and 
after stating in express ttrms the general uncertainty of 
the early Roman history, had given a brief outline of its 
principal e\?ents, coneeted froll) sources which he COll- 
cei ved to be trustworthy, such a sketch would in all pro- 
bability have rendered the ilnmortal work of Niebuhr in 
great n1easure superfluous. 
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It is indeed natura] that revolutions wI1Ích efIect a 
change in the inhabitants of a country should tend to in- 
terrupt the traditions of the conquered people, or to cor- 
rupt then1; and thus the Dorian conquest was likely to 
obscure the recollections of the Achaian princes of Sparta 
and IVlycenæ. Yet it should he renlelnbered that the 

L\.chaians were neither extirpated nor enslaved; that they 
tnay have retained their own traditions, as the 'Ve1sh and 
Irish have done under circumstances somewhat sin1Ïlar; 
and that in one part even of Peloponnesus itself the de- 
scendants of the Pelopid princes had established thcln- 
selves as conquerors, alnid the general disasters of their 
race; so that in Achaia the old Achaian traditions ma.\ 
have been preser\red as easily as the Dorian traditions in 
Laconia and Argolis. 'Vith respect to the Dorians theul- 
8eh g e8, if their whole early history since their establish- 
tnent in Peloponnesus had in the time of ThucJdides be- 
come utterly lost, if the very race of their kings had heen 
falsified, so that they pretended to be Achaians and IIe- 
raclidæ, whilst in reality they were Dorians like the rest 
of their people, such a phenomenon would call for sOlne 
inquiry into its causes, as it has no antecedent probability 
to induce ns to believe it. It is not probable that a people 
far rellloved from the condition of savages, and established 
,vithin historical nleIllory in the country which they were 
actually occupying; a people who since that period had un- 
dergone no great revolutions, whose social and political re- 
lations, whose religion, and whose customs had suffered no 
change, should nevertheless ha\ye wholly lost the menlor)" of 
their ancestors' fortunes, and should have had none but a 
poetical lJÌstory, though their traditions were notoriously at 
variance with the stories of every known poet. But most 
incredible of all is it that they could })ave been mistaken 
as to the race of their kings, to which their existing institu- 
tions bore a living witness. A man's race in ancient times 
was marked by the peculiar religious worship uf his family; 
thus IIcrodotus, in order to throw light on the extraction 
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of Isagoras, observes, that the Inembers of his gens sacri- 
ficed to the Carian Jupiter: and owing to this circum- 
stance, the meInber of an): distinguished person's origin 
was preserved in as effectual a manner as it could be by a 
series of contemporary documents. N ow the constant 
voice of tradition as to the Achaiau extraction of the 
Spartan kings must have been confirmed by their peculiar 
religious cereIllonies, such as they existed in the historical 
age of Greece; and there is no likelihood that these 
should have undergone any change since the period of 
the Dorian conquest. But if they were then Achaiall, 
and not DOl.ian, the period of the alleged expulsion of the 
Heraclidæ froln Peloponnesus was at that time within 
Ineluory, and a thing so tenaciously remembered as t.he 
peculiar ancestry or race of a people would not Le forgot- 
ten in the course of a hundred years.. Besides every 
tradition of the Spartans attested that the kings were of a 
different race from their people; the royalty of the one, 
and the independent allodial property of the other, were 
derived froIll a supposed original contract, by which the 
two parties united for their comn1on benefit; the Heraclidæ 
recovering the thrones which belonged to their race, 
whilst the Dorians, to whose aid their restoration was 
owing, took care to assert their own independent con- 
dition, vcry distinct fronl that of a luere ð'ii!-'oç in those 
early tÏInes under its own natural hero chiefs. It seenlS 
to me the wildest of fancies to suppose that all these 
traditions, which were not poetical, as well as the known 
l.eligious rites of the kings, were the n1ere fruits of state 
policy, which artfully represented the Dorian chiefs as 
being of Achaian extraction, in order to giye a sort of 
colour of right to their occupation of the Peloponnesus. As 
if barbarian conquerors needed such a pretext, or were in 
the habit of inventing it; as if the 
 onnan chiefs would 
have forsworn their own real ancestry, to represent them- 
selves as descended fronl the race of the conquered 
Saxons. And where is the improbability of the COlnmOIl 
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story, w}}ich represents the IIeraclidæ as exiled fronl 
Peloponnesus, and then becoming the chiefs of the people 
who gave them an asylum? # The very same thing hap- 
pened with the Norman nobles who took refuge in Scot- 
land: they became chiefs of Keltic clans, to which they 
gave their nanle without altering the national character of 
their clanSlnen ; and in little more than two centuries after 
their flight into Scotland, two of these Norman families, 
those of Bruce and Balliol, were seated on the Scottish 
throne. Without pretending then to assert the historical 
cbaracter of the stories told of the individual founders of 
the Spartan royalty, yet that the Spartan kings were of 
Acllaian and not of Dorian extraction seems to me to 
admit of no reasonable doubt; being precisely one of 
those points on which tradition may best be trusted; 
being proved by what in ancient times was a positive 
evidence, supplying the place of history, namely, the 
peculiar character of the religious rites of different races; 
and being in itself quite consistent with probability, yet 
had it not been true, most unJikely to have been invented. 
IVa. There is another point not peculiarly connected 
with Thucydides, except so far as he may be considered 
as the representati\Te of all Grecian history, which appears 
to me deserving of notice; that state of imperfect citizen- 
ship so comlnon in Greece under the various names of 
P.É-rOI1tOI, WEpEol1tOI, UÚVOI1tOI, &c. This is a matter of im- 
portance, as bearing upon some of the great and etenlal 
a What follows, on the subject of citizenship, has been controverted 
since the appearance of the first edition of this work, by thos
 whose 
arguments and authority are alike entitled to the I;reatest respect. 
I hope to have an opportunity ere long of returning to the subject, 
and attelnpting to meet the objections brought against the theory 
here lllaintained. In the meanwhile, I did not think it desirable to 
carryon such an argument at length in the preface to an edition of 
Thucydides; so that I bave contented myself with reprinting the 
preface in its original form, reserving a fuller exposition and defence 
of the positions maintained in it for another occasion.-[Note to the 
second Edition of Thucyd., 1841. The allusion is to the Appendix to 
the Inaugural Lccturc on :t\Iodorn History.] 
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principles of political science, and thus applying more or 
less to the history of every age and nation. 
It seems to be assumed in 1110dern tÍ1nes, that the 
being born of free parents within the territory of any par- 
ticular state, and the paying towards the support of its 
government, conveys a natural claim to the rights of 
citizenship. In the aBcient world, on the contrary, 
citizenship, unless specially confelTed as a favour by 
some definite law or charter, was derivable only from race. 
The descendants of a foreigner remained foreigners to 
the end of time; the circumstance of their being born and 
bred in the country was held to make no change in their 
condition; community of place could no more convert 
aliens into citizens than it could change domestic animals 
into men. Nor did the paying of taxes confer citizen- 
ship; taxation was the price paid by a stranger for the 
liberty of residing in a country not his own, and for the 
protection afforded by its laws to his person and property; 
but it was thought to have no necessary connexion with 
the franchise of a citizen, far less with the right of legis- 
lating for the commonwealth. 
Citizenship was derived from race; but distinctions of 
race were not of that odious and fantastic character which 
they have borne in modern times; they implied real dif- 
ferences often of the most important kind, religious and 
moral. Particular races worshipped particular gods, aud 
in a particular manner. But different gods had different 
attributes, and the moral image thus presented to the 
continual contemplation and veneration of the people 
could not but produce some effect on the national cha- 
racter. According to the attributes of the god was the 
nature of the hymns in which he was celebrated; even 
the music varied; and this alone to a people of such 
lively sensibilities as the Greeks, was held to be a powerful 
moral engine; whilst the accompanying ceremonies of 
the worship enforced with still greater effect the impres- 
sion produced by the hymns and music. .Again, par- 
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ticular races had particular custolns which af1ccted thl 
r
lations of dOlllestic life and of public. .A.lnongst son18 
polygalny was allowed, alnongst others forbidden; SOlne 
held infanticide to be an atrocious crime, others in cer- 
tain cases ordained it by law. Practices and professions 
regarded as infamous by some, were freely tolerated or 
honuured amongst others: the law's of property and of 
inheritance were cornpletely various. It is not then to be 
wondered at that Thuc)Tdides, ,,,hen speaking of a city 
founùed jointly by Ionians and Dorians, should ha\:e 
thought it right to add "that the prevailing institutions of 
the place were the Ionian;" for according as tI1C)' were 
derived froll1 one or the other of the two races, t11e whole 
character of the people would be different. .A..nd there- 
fore the mixture of persons of different race in the same 
comn10nwealth, unless one race had a cOlnplete ascend... 
ancy, tended to confuse all the relations of life, and all 
Incn's notions of right and wrong; or by compelling InCIl 
to tolerate in so near a }.elation as that of fellow citizens 
difIcrences upon the main points of hUDlan life, led to a 
general carelessness and scepticism, and encouraged the 
notion that right and wrong have no real existence, but 
are the mcre creatures of human opinion. 
But the interests of alubitioll and avarice are ever inl- 
patient of moral barriers. \Vhen a conquering prince 01 
people had formed a vast dominion out of a nunlber of 
different nations, the several customs and religions of 
each were either to be extirpated, or melted into one n1ass, 
in which each learned to tolerate those of its neighbours, 
and to despise its own. And the same blending of races, 
and consequent confusion and degeneracy of Inanners, 
,vas favoured by comlnercial policy; which, regarding 
Incn solely in the relation of buyers and sellers, COll- 
sidered other points as comparatively unimpolotant, and 
in order to win customers would readily sacrifice or en- 
danger the purity of llloral and religious institutions. So 
that in the ancient world civilization which grew chiel1,y 
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out of conquest or cunllnerce, went almost hand in hand 
with denloralization. 
N o'v to those who think that political society was 
ordained for higher purposes than those of nlere police or 
of traffic, the principle of the ancient commonwealths in 
Inaking agreement in religion and morals the test of citi- 
zenship cannot but appear wise and good. 
\nd yet the 
Inixture of races is essential to the i1nprovenlent of lIlan- 
kind, and an exclush.e attachnlent to national CUstODlS is 
incompatible with true liberality. How then was the 
problem to be solved; how cOlÙd civilization be attained 
without III oral degeneracy, how could a narrow 111inded 
bigotry be escaped without falling into the worse eyil of 
Epicurean indifference? Christianity has answered these 
questions most satisfactorily, by making religious and 
Dloral agreelnent independent of race or national customs; 
by furnishing us with a sure criterion to distinguish be- 
tween what is essential and eternal, and what is indifferent, 
and temporal or local; allowing, nay comlnanding us to 
be with regard to every thing of this latter kind in the 
highest degree tolerant, liberal, and conlprehensive; while 
it gives to the former that only sanction to which implicit 
reverence nlay safely and usefuHy be paid, not the fond 
sanction of custom, or national prejudice, or human au- 
thority of any kind whate'
er, but the 
anction of the truth 
of God. 
That bond and test of citizenship then which the an- 
cient legislatures were compelled to seek in san1eness 
of race, because thus only could they ayoid the worst of 
evils, a confusion and consequent indifference in tuen's 
notions of right and wrong, is now furnished to us in the 
profession of Christianity. He who is a Christian, let his 
race be what it will, let his national cust01US be eyer so 
different froll1 ours, is fitted to become our fellow citizen: 
for his being a Christian implies that he retains sue h of 
his national CU
tOlllS only as arc lllorally indifferent; and 
for all such we ought to feel the l11o
t perfect toleration. 
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He who is not a Christian, though his family may ha\"c 
lived for generations on the same soil with us, though they 
may have bought and sold with us, though they lllay havc 
been protected by our laws, and paid taxes in return for 
that protection J\, is yet essentially not a citizen but a 
sojourner; and to admit such a person to the rights of 
citizenship tends in principle to the confusion of right 
and wrong, and lowers the objects of political society to 
such as are merely physical and external. 
In conclusion I must beg to repeat what I have said 
before, that the period to which the work of Thucydides 
refers belongs properly to modern b and not to ancient 
history; and it is this circumstance, over and above the 
great ability of the historian himself, which makes it so 
peculiarly deserving of our study. The state of Greece 
from Pericles to Alexander, fully described to us as it is 
in the works of the great contemporary historians, poets, 
orators, and philosophers, affords a political lesson per- 
haps more applicable to our own times, if taken all 
together, than any other portion of history which can be 
nalned anterior to the eighteenth century. Where Thucy- 
dides, in his reflections on the bloody dissensions at 


a It is considered in our days that those who are possessed of pro- 
perty in a country ought to be citizens in it: the ancient maxim was, 
that those who were citizens ought to be possessed of property. Thc 
difference involved in these two different views is most remarkable. 
b It is curious to observe how readily men mistake accidental dis- 
tinctions for such as are realJy essential. A lively writer, the author 
of the" Bubbles fron1 the Brunnen of Nassau," ridicules the study of 
what is called ancient history; and as an instance of its uselessness, 
asks what lessons in the art of war can be derived from the insig- 
nificant contests which took place before the invention of.gunpowder. 
Now it so happens that one who well knew what ntilitary lessons 
were instructive, the emperor Napoleon, has selected out of the 
whole range of history the campaigns of seven generals only, as 
important to be studied by an officer professionally in all their 
details; and of these seven three belong to the times of Grccce anù 
Romc, namely, Alexander, Hannibal, and Cæsar. See Napoleon's 
" l\Iélanges IIistoriques," tOlne II. p. 10. 
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Corcyra, notices the decay aud extinction of the silnplicity 
of old times, he marks the great transition from ancient 
history to modern, the transition fronl an age of feeling 
to one of reflection, froll1 a period of ignorance and 
credulity to one of inquiry and scepticism. Now such a 
transition took place in part in the sixteenth century; the 
period of the Refornlation, when cOlnpared with the ages 
preceding it, was undoubtedly one of inquiry and reflec- 
tion. But still it was an age of strong feeling and of intense 
bclief; the human mind cleared a space for itself vigor- 
ously within a certain circle; but except in individual cases, 
and even those scarcely avowed, there were still acknow- 
ledged limits of authority, which inquiry had not yet 
ventured to question. The period of Ron1an civilization 
from the times of the Gracchi to those of the Antonines 
was in this respect far lllore completely modern; and 
accordingly this is one of the periods of history which we 
should do well to study most carefully. But unfortunately 
ourinfonnation respectingit is lnuch scantier than in the case 
of the corresponding portion of Greek history; the writers, 
generally speaking, are greatly inferior; and in freedom of 
inquiry no greater range was or could be taken than that 
which the mind of Greece had reached already. And in 
point of political experience, we are even at this hour 
scarcely on a level with the statesmen of the age of Alex- 
ander. l\Iere lapse of years confers he).e no incl'ease of 
knowledge; four thousand years have furnished the ,.A..siatic 
with scarcely any thing that deserves the na111e of political 
experience; two thousand years since the fall of Carthage 
have furnished the African with absolutely nothing. Even 
in Europe and in Aluerica it would not be easy now to 
collect such a treasure of experience as the constitutions 
of 153 commonwealths along the various coasts of the 
l\Iediterranean offered to Aristotle. There he lIlight study 
the institutions of yarious races derived fron1 various 
sources: every possible variety of external position, of 
national character, of positi\'(\ law; agricultural states 
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and commercial, military powers and n)aritime, wealthy 
countries and poor ones, IHonarchics, aristocracies, aud 
deillocracies, with e\Tcry imaginable fornI and combination 
of each and all; states ovcrpeopled and underpeopled, 
old and new, and in every circumstance of ad vance, n1aturity, 
and decline. So rich was the experience which .A..ristotle 
enjoyed, but which to us is only attainable mediatcly and 
itnperfectly through his other writings; his own record of 
all these commonwealths, as well as all other infonnation 
conccl'ning the greatest part of then1, having unhappily 
perished. 
 or was the mora] experience of the age of 
Greek civilization less complete. By luoral experience I 
luean an acquaintance with the whole cOlnpass of those 
questions which relate to the Illetaphysical analysis of 
luan's nature and faculties, and to the practical object uf 
his bcing. This was derived from the strong critical and 
inquiring spirit of the Greek sophists anù philosophers, 
and from the unbounded freedom which they enjoyed. 
In nlere metaphysical research the schoolmen were in- 
defatigable and bold, but in moral questions there was 
an authority which restrained them: among Christians the 
notions of duty and of virtue must be assumed as heyonrl 
dispute. But not the wildest extravagance of atheistic 
wickedness in modern titTIes can go further than the 
sophists of Greece went before thcln; w hate\"er audacity 
can dare and subtilty contrive to make the words" good" 
and" evil" change their meaning, has been already tried 
in the days of Plato, and by his eloquence, and wisdolU, 
and faith unshaken, has been put to shame. Thus it is 
that while the advance of civilization destroys ll1uch that 
is noble, and throws over the mass of human society an 
atInosphere somewhat dull and hard; yet it is only by its 
peculiar trials, no less than by its positive ad\Tantages, 
that the utmost virtue of human nature can be matured. 
And those who vainly lalnent that progress of earthly 
things which, whether good or evil, is certainly ine\'itable, 
111ay be consoled by the thought that its sure tcndency i
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to confinn and purify the virtue of the good: and that to 
us, holding in our hands not the wisdoln of Plato only, 
but also a treasure of wisdoll1 and of c0111fort which to 
Plato was denied, the utmost acti,'ity of the hU11lan mind 
may be viewed without apprehension, in the confidence 
that we possess a charm to deprive it of its evil, and to 
make it minister for ourselves certainly, and through us, 
if we use it rightly, for the world in general, to the more 
perfect tIiU111ph of good. 
I linger round a subject which nothing could tempt me 
to quit but the consciousness of treating it too unworthily. 
'Vhat is Iniscalled ancient history, the really n10dern 
history of the civilization of Greece and ROIne, has for 
years interested me so deeply, that is it painful to feel 
Inyself after all so unable to paint it fully. Of the mani- 
fold imperfections of this edition of Thucydides none can 
be n10rc aware than I am; but in the present state of 
knowledge these will be soon corrected and supplied by 
ot.hers: and I will at least hope that these volumes may 
encourage a spirit of research into history, and Inay in 
some measm.e assist in directing it; that they may con- 
tribute to the conviction that history is to be studied as a 
whole, and according to its philosophical divisions, not 
such as are merely geographical and chronological; that 
the history of Greece and of Rome is not an idle inquiry 
about re1110te ages and forgotten intitutions, but a living 
picture of things present, fitted not so 111uch for the 
curiosity of the scholar, as for the instruction of the 
states111an and the citizen. 
Fox How, Ambleside, 
January 1835. 
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I IIA VE been induced to publish this Lecture in consequence of tho 
efforts which have been lately made by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, to organize the severall\Iechanics' Institutions 
now existing throughout the kingdom, and to encourage the establish- 
ment of others. The Society has also published a l\lanual, containing 
amongst other things a Catalogue of Books recommended as fit for 
such Institutions and for Apprentice's Libraries: and this l\Ianual is 
farther submitted to "the friends of adult education," as being in- 
tended to promote their great object. 'Vishing most earnestly to 
serve the cause of "adult education," and feeling that while it was 
desirable on the one hand to encourage l\Iechanics' Institutions on 
account of the good which they can do, it was no less important to 
call atten tion to their necessary imperfections, and to notice that 
great good which they cannot do, I have thought that the following 
Lecture might be generally useful, if printed in its original form, as 
it was actually addressed to the l\IClnbers of the Institution of Rugby. 
Only a very few corrections and alterations have been made in it, for 
I did not wish to give it a more pretending character than belonged to 
it as it was originally written. 
RUGBY, 
September, 1839. 
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THE subject which I havc chosen for this evening's lecture 
Inay seen1 liable to two objections; it Inay be thought tuo 
ùry to awaken interest in the minds of the audience, and 
too difficult to be properly treated without Inore tÏIne and 
1110re research than I have been able to devote to it. I 
am aware that there is some force in both of these ob- 
jections: but on the other hand there are I'easons which 
ha,
e induced Ine to choose this subject, and wbich I think 
will be found to outweigh theln. 
It happens necessarily in an institution such as ours, 
that the lectures de1i\-ered embrace a great variety of sub- 
jects, and that they are given without any orùer or Illutual 
connexion. Different views of the great world of kno"r- 
ledge are thus })resented to us: but all are necessarily 
partial, nor do they tell us how they are to be joineù on 
to one another, in order to convey a just notion of the 
whole. Even an imperfect attelnpt therefore to show the 
connexion or relation between theIn, seelned to 111e to be 
better than nothing; that we lllay understand what is the 
value of the several branches of knowledge, as helping to 
111ake up the great sum of human wisdolll; and l11ay also 
see, which is a point of no 8111a11 iUlportance, what sort of 
DD2 
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knowledge it is which particularly entitles its possessor to 
be called a well educated nlan. 
Now even this slight statement of the object of this 
lecture shows that we are going to venture on an inquiry 
of a ,-ery high order, inaSllluch as it elnbraces not the 
subjects of anyone or more of the sciences, but the na- 
ture and luerits of those very sciences thel11seh-es. This 
sovereign in\-estigation, in which the mind lllay be said to 
exert the very fulness of its power, examining at once the 
world of outward things and its own faculties and opera- 
tions, standing apart as it were froln all things visible and 
invisible, and as if by a mere abstract power of observa- 
tion, looking at once above and below, around and wit11in 
itself, this it is which is properly called philosophy. 
First then, with a subject before us so extensive and so 
various, it will be necessary to break it up into certain di- 
visions, that our l1linds luay be able to conlprehend it. 
This process of philosophical division admits of,Tery con- 
siderable variety. 'Ve are not to suppose that there are 
only a certain nunlber of divisions in any subject, and 
that unless we follow these, we shall divide it wrongly and 
unsuccessfully: on the contrary every subject is as it wcre 
all joints, it will divide where,rer we choose to stI.ikc it, 
and therefore according to our particular object at dif- 
ferent times ,ve shall see fit to divide it ,rery differently. 
For instance, let us suppose that our subject be the Ycge- 
tablc creation; ".e shall see that this subject is divided 
differently, according to our different objects in studying 
it. If we consider vegetables only with reference to the 
uses "rhich man can derÏ\-e fron) theIn, we should dh-ide 
then1 first into such as are useful to hin1 directly, and such 
as are not: and the forn1er again we should divide into 
such as are useful for food, such as are useful for clothing, 
and such as minister to our various wants in other ways. 
But in this division we should class some vegctables toge- 
ther which on another view of the subject we should find 
it necessary to separate, and separate others which on 
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another ,"iew of the subject we should be obliged to class 
together. For instance, on the view of the suqject already 
noticed, wc should class wheat, and the potatoe, and the 
grape, and fig, under one division, that of vegetables use- 
ful for man's food; and should of course separate thel11 
frOlll such plants as are incapable of being applied to the 
saIne purpose. But if we consider vegetables without any 
reference to Juan, and merely according to the differences 
or resclnblances in their own structure, in otlIer words if 
we consider then1 botanically, the wheat, the potatoe, the 
grape, and the fig, notwithstanding their conlmon useful- 
ness, are iUlmediately separated frOlll one another; the 
wheat is classed along with the grasscs which fecd our 
cattle, the potatoe and the vine arc ranked with the night- 
shade and the })enbane, and the fig is placed in the salllC 
division as the ash tree. 
Bearing this in lllind, we shall see that the various 
branches of hUlllan knowledgc are capable of the most 
different arrangelllcnts according to the light in which we 
wish to regard thCIll. Bacon, for instance, Inakes a three- 
fold division of them, which he derives frOlll a sinlÏlar di- 
vision of the powers or operations of the hUlllan n1Ïnd, 
into the nlelnory, the imagination, and the reason. .A.c- 
cording]y he di,'ides aU knowledge into history, poetry, 
and science or philosophy; the first belonging to the Dle- 
Dlory, the second to the imagination, and the third to the 
rcason. Another division has been adopted in a work 
still in the course of publication, the Encyclopædia 1\le- 
tropolitana; a division of which the author was, I belie,'e, 
the late 1\lr. Coleridge. lIe first divides all science into 
pure and lllixed. By pure sciencp he Jneans such as is 
conversant lnerely with the acts of the ulÏnd in itself, hy 
Illixed science that which considers these acts in con- 
nexion with the outward world. The pure 
ciellces again 
he di,"ides into forulal and real; under the first of which 
he places granllnar, logic, arithll1ctic, and geolnetry; uuder 
the second are ranged nlctaphysics, ulorals, a11r1 theology. 
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I am aware that this brief statement must be obscure; but 
my object in lnaking it is to iHustrate t1Ie truth, that 
human knowledge may be divided variously according to 
the pnrpose of the divider; and I wished to draw attention 
to the di ,-ision into formal and real science, for I shaH 
have occasion to make use of these ternlS hereafter, and 
shan then attelnpt to explain them. 
For my present object, which is to give such a division 
as may be most readily and generally understood, I know 
not that I could adopt a better method than to divide our 
knowledge into sue h as relates to man, and such as 
relates to other objects of what kind soever, animate or 
inanimate. But when I speak of man, I mean that part 
of him which is peculiar to hill1self, namely, his intellec- 
tual and moral nature. For the study of his n1ere bodily 
frame, or of the phenomena of his physical life, is but a 
sUlall part of one great whole, of which by far the greatest 
part relates to objects distinct from himself, and therefore 
the study may generally be classed more properly with 
those which relate to external things. Thus the know- 
ledge which relates to man would naturally include every 
thing relating to his double nature, as a being haying an 
understanding, and a Inoral part which we may call for 
convenience a spirit. Thus it would in the first place 
embrace the study of his mind; the analysis of its facul- 
ties and ideas, which is ll1etaphysics; the analysis of the 
processes of his reason, which is logic; and the analysis 
of language, the instrument which he necessarily employs 
in these processes, which is gramlnar. Secondly, it would 
en1brace the study of his moral nature; the analysis of his 
feelings and affections; which like that of the faculties of 
his understanding may be classed under n1etaphysics ; and 
the analysis of his duties. This last, so long as his duties 
towards God are not understood, is the part of ethics or 
morals: but as soon as we are acquainted with God, and 
with our relations to Him, all our duties, whether towards 
God or 111an, are properly to be classed under one name, 
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that of religion; because it is lnanifest that all our duties 
to other luen are duties to God, and that whatever we 
ought to do is our duty for this very reason, because it is 
the will of God that we should do it. 
Besides the study of luan's nature in general, knowledge 
relating to luan would also embrace a knowledge of the 
actions, characters, and fortunes, of particular parts of 
Inallkil1d, whether larger or slnaller. Under this head are 
to be ranked History, with all its sub-divisions, and Bio- 
graphy. 
Then turning to the other great division of human 
knowledge, the knowledge that relates to all other objects 
besides ourselves; here too the one vast whole thus pre- 
sented to our imaginations may be broken up into various 
parts. It will include Natural History in its widest sense, 
including not only the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
but the n1Íneral also, and even the earth itself. But when 
we speak of the history of animals and plants, we must 
relnember that here history is wholly distinct frOlTI bio- 
graphy. Anlongst creatures without reason, whether ani- 
lnate or inanÏ1nate, one individual is like another; history 
with then1 regards only the species. N or is chronology 
much more connected with thein than biography; for the 
oak and the lion of the present day are the same, so far 
as we can discoyer, as the oak and the lion of the first 
year of the world's existence. Time has only wrought 
changes in SOine few cases, through the agency of man, as 
in the change effected in particular vegetables by cultiva- 
tion, and perhaps in one or two instances in animals also, 
by the attention bestowed on inlproving the breed. 'Vith 
the history of the earth, on the contrary, chronology is 
every thing. H ere there are constant changes working, 
altering the limits of land and water, and in some in- 
stances, where volcanic agency is busy, or where particular 
phenomena of wind and soil are combined, actually alter- 
ing the character of the land, as well as lessening or in- 
creasing its limits. But still in all history there is this 
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COlnmon point, that its principal business is to describe 
facts as they are or ha\Te been, rather than to enter into 
causes or general principles. And thus the natural histo- 
rian looks as it ,vere but on the outward edifice of nature: 
it belongs to other branches of knowledge to penetrate 
within the sanctuary. 
I t will be 0 byious that what is most needed for Natural 
History is careful observation. If we want to kno\v more 
of an animal than we can coHect from one simple view of 
it, we must examine it more careful1y, and watch its 
habits for a considerable time together. Thus the very 
amusing account which Huber has ghTen us of bees, was 
the result of constantly watching them; so that he made 
himself as it were an eye-witness of the whole life of the 
aninlal. So again in Geography, which is 
he history of 
the surface of the eartl}. All that is wanted in order to 
draw a map of 
 country, is to besto,v sufficient pains on 
sUl'veying it; it is a long book which takes a great deal of 
time to read, but still all the information is to be found in 
th.e book, if we have but patience to read it through. TIut 
we want to do more than this with nature, we wan t not 
only to see what she is, but to understand how and why 
she is so, that we may be able ourselves to form her or 
}.eform her for our own purposes. Water, and air, and 
Jight, are things which the 1110st ignorant of us enjoy, but 
not all understand them. The sky with its hosts of stars 
must strike everyone as beautiful, but to how few is there 
more of order apparent in that bright multitude, or regu... 
lality in their movenlents, than in the wild dance of a 
swarm of fireflies. Thus on every side above us and 
around us there are materials not for observation only but 
for thought and reasoning; "Te mar not only mark and 
learn the visible result produced by God's working, but 
observe ihe laws by which lIe works, that here too 've 
may after our most Í1nperfect measure learn to work like 
Him. 
In ascending then from Natural History to Natural 
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Philosophy, the first laws that would be inquired iuto 
would be those of a most obvious as well as lnost exten- 
sive class of phenomena, the phenomena of l\Iotion. I 
use this tenn in its widest sense, as embracing the motions 
of the heavenly bodies no less than of earthly, as includ- 
ing the lnotion of fluids, such as air and water, as well as 
of solids. 'Vith regard to the heavenly bodies, their 
1l10'-en1ents were indeed almost the only point in which 
hunlan science could study theln. The laws which pre- 
side over these movements formed the greatest part of the 
inquiries of Astronomy; as the laws which direct the 
Inovelnents of earthly bodies were, in the case of solids, 
the subject of 
Iechanics; and in the case of fluids, the 
subject of Hydrostatics, Pneulnatics, and Optics. In all 
these instances there is this point in comlllon; that we 
are considering those laws which act upon bodies fron1 
without, and produce in them a change of place only, and 
not of quality. 'Ve are therefore still, if I may so speak, 
at the outside of things, examining their mo\-ement only, 
and not their composition. It is possible, however, to go 
farther than this, and to examine another class of phe- 
nOluena, those nau1ely in which bodies are found to 
change not their place only but their quality, a change 
evidently of a deeper kind, and belonging to causes of a 
different character. And here we come to those studies 
in w hic h such great progress has. been n1ade in our own 
generation; Electricity, with its kindred subjects 
Iag- 
netis111 and Gal\"anism, and Chemistry. How little pro- 
gress had been made till a ,rery reCf'nt period in the 
exalnination of the nature of bodies as opposed to their 
nlOYelnent, may be well understood fron1 this fact, that in 
the popular works on science which were in circulation in 
our own childhood, fire, air, earth and water, were still 
represented as the four elel11ents of the universe. To 
what point the inquiry into these subjects may be carried 
hereafter, it seelns ilnpossible to anticipate: the doctrine 
of aton1S appears indeed to be brillging us to the "ery elc- 
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mellts of physical existence; while the study of the phe- 
nomena of Electricity, of l\Iagnetisln, and above all of 
what is called Anilnal l\lagnetisln, seems to prolnise that 
in tIIC coursc of years, or it Inay he of centuries, we may 
arrive at sOlne glilnpscS" of a yet higher mystery, the rela- 
tions of physical and n10ral existence towards each other, 
and the principle of anilnate life. 
The study of external nature then, that is of an things 
existing except ourselves, seems to divide itself first of 
all into two great divisions, IIistory and Science: by tIle 
first of which I Inean a mere record or description of facts 
or existing phenolnena in the natural world, whether ani- 
lnate or inanilnate; while by the second, I understand an 
inquiry into the laws or causes by which these phenon1ena 
are regulated. But Science again adn1Ïts of a double 
division, inaslnuch as its inquiries lnay either regard the 
1110\?enlents of bodies, or their cOlnponent parts and quali- 
ties; that is, to speak generally, it nlay consider then1 as 
affected Inechanically or chelnicalIy. So then the divi- 
sions of all our knowledge of nature nlay be said to bc 
three, Natural History, l\lecbanical Science, and Cbemi- 
cal Scicnce, using all these terms for con\?cnience's sake 
in a sense rather wiùer than that which tlley bear in COlli- 
lllon language. 
It would sceUl then that the l'ange of natural know- 
ledge is sufficiently extensive, and its subjects sufficiently 
sublilne. To soar to the utInost lilnits of visible space, to 
lueasure the lnovelnents of the host of hea\Ten, and on the 
other side to penetrate into the subtlest laws of being, 
and to analyse matter up to its very original ele111ent8, 
Inight surely be enough to vindicate the dignity of the 
study of nature. But the Greek philosophers exalted it 
yet further, by making it ascend not only to the purest 
fonns of physical existence, but higher still, to the nature 
of God IIinlself. And undoubtedly, according to that 
grand di,'ision of an knowledge which I have adopted, 
the knowlcdge of llian on the one hand, and of aU other 
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objects except lnan on the other, the knowledge of God 
might seen1 to take its place fitly as the last ascent of 
natural philosophy, and so the study of nature might in- 
finitely transcend in dignity the study of Inan. But I 
wOlùd request your attention to this point, as it will be 
the foundation of all I ha\Te to say on the ren1aining part 
of IllY subject, the relations namely of the different divi- 
sions of our knowledge to one another. I request attention 
to this great truth, that God considered in this point of 
view, as the summit of the scale of existence, as the n10st 
exalted of all beings, and therefore in Hin1self the noblest 
object of knowledge, that God regarded in this manner is 
wholly beyond our reach, unapproachable and incolnpre- 
hensible. No doubt He is the head as well as the author 
of all being; the :fit completion of the pyralnid of the 
knowledge of the univ'erse is that it should end in that 
point of perfection of unity, the One Great Cause of all. 
But this pyramid is 1ike that unfinished tower of Babel; 
its top never can reach to God. It stands for e\Ter mani- 
festly incomplete, yet incapable of being cOlllpleted; for 
the power which reared all the rest of the fabric can 
neither :find nor lay in its place that last and crowning 
stone. God thus hiding Himself altogether from the 
sight of natural knowledge, reveals Himself only as a 
part, if I may so speak, of our knowledge of luan; first as 
the fountain of all our duties, and so the perfection not 
of onr natural knowledge but of our llloral; and secondly 
in that great truth of thp Christian Reyelation, tbat as 
man alone he is to be known, or is in any way com- 
prehensible. 
\Ve thus remO\Te the centre of all our system froln the 
dhTision of natural knowledge to that of Inoral; and thus 
our view of the relations of the different branches to one 
another becomes greatly Inodi:fied. That is, we get to 
regard all science, whether natural or n10ral, as a matter 
of duty rather than of sÍInple knowledge: the knowledge 
being in all cases referable to a farther end, that is, our 
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duty in compliance with God's will. For as on the one 
hand it is possible to regard aU III oral questions as a 
Dlatter of sinlple science, inquiring into the actions and 
fortunes of man, and aualysing his passions and faculties 
aud duties purely for the sake of speculati,
e truth, as if 
we were the inhabitants of another planet; so it is no less 
possible to regard all physical knowledge as a nlattcr of 
practice; studying the phenoluena, and inquiring into the 
laws of irrational and inanilnate bodies not for the mere 
intellectual pleasure of discovering truth, but because tIle 
disco\
cr'y of truth is Inore or less our duty according to 
the nature of our calling, for the benefit of others di- 
rectly, or indirect1y, or for the iInprovement of our own 
powers of mind, that so we lnay act our part in life 
Inore efficiently. 
And thus while we see that no knowledge whatever i
 
to be despised, and w}1Ïle we rejoice in the culthration of 
all science of whatev"er Idnd, we yet cannot but perceive 
also, that thus looking upon all nature as ministering in a 
Inanner to Inan, and the knowledge of it as yaluable be- 
cause it Inillisters to his happiness, if other knowledge 
luinisters to l1Ís happiness luore, and Inore universally, 
then that knowledge lnust be deelned as yet more valu- 
able than the knowledge of nature, and the possession of 
it Blust be considered essential to perfect education. 
Tl1Ïs is universally understood with regard to what is 
called religious kl1o,vledge, which everyone allows to be 
beyond dispute the nlost valuable of all. It will be lUY 
object here to show that it is true also of those studies to 
which Coleridge gi\
es the name of the pure sciences, aud 
which he divides as I have said before, into those which 
]Je calls fonnal and l.eal. 
The pure sciences are all engaged either with Inind, or 
with the operations, or with the itleas and abstractions of 
the n1Índ; none of theu1 have to do with real 111aterial 
nature. Now the lnuuall Inind lna.r fitly be cancd that 
great and univcrsalluachiuc by which we operate upon all 
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things. 'Ve all lil10W the fame which was so deservedly 
obtained by the late 1\lr. J alnes 'Vatt, for his great iUl- 
provelnents in the steam engine. The value of the steatn 
engine consists 110t only in the magnitude of its powers, 
but in the generality of their application. It is useful not 
for one purpose only, but for hundreds. Ilow different 
are the callings of the cotton 111anufacturer, tlle brewer, 
and the packet-master or coach proprietor; yet stealll 
serves the purposes of thenl all. Now if the stealn engine 
be so general an instrunlent, the human nlind is yet 1110l"e 
so. Nothing absolutely 'can be done without it, and who 
can set bounds to what Illay be done with it? In im- 
proying then this universal engine we are conferring a 
service on 111ankil1d, something the saIne in kind with the 
improvelnent of the stealU engine, but in degree and ex- 
tent of usefulness beyond an cOlllparison greater. 
Unhappily, however, there has either been no James 
\Vatt to perfect this nlightier engine; or his directions 
have been despised or neglected; or Inind being less 
InanageaLle than iron and steam, the engine has refused 
to be moulded according to the model proposed for its 
Ï1nprO\renlent. For it is notorious that minds of equal 
natural power are most unequal in their practical efficiency, 
and that Inany persons with considerable talents and fa\"our- 
able opportunities are unable to avail themselyes of either 
to any good purpose, because the cultivation of their mind 
has been wholly neglected. Now the nlÏlld is a unh-ersal 
instrument through its reasoning powers, its judgmcnt, 
and its power of rapid and extensive conlbination. By 
the reasoning powers, I understand the facu1ty of coming 
to a true conclusion from premi"cs or data which are un- 
disputed; the power of Inaking the 1110st of our luaterials 
of knowledge. As a fan1Ìliar and most adnlirable exall1ple 
of this I l'llay refer to the Elements of Euclid: all that 
we set out with in this case are three siulple postulates, or 
things required to be granted; and fronl these three are 
drawn by the strictest process of reasoning all that 
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variety of truths respecting the properties of triangles, 
circles, &c., which fill a whole volullle. Now all these 
truths are really containcd in the postulates, axiolns, and 
definitions of tlle two first pages; yet how few persons 
would have been able to discover and to prove thcln. 
This has been done by the power of reasoning; the 
power, that is, of finding out all the truths w'hich lie 
hidden in any facts or principles presented to us, and of 
avoiding false conclusions; that is, the supposing certain 
truths to be contained in our principles ,yhich really do 
not exist in them. ..A good reasoner then is he who draws 
froln the data, or premises, or evidence before him, all 
that may justly be drawn froIll them, and nothing which 
may not. 
Now as the human mind is eager to gain fresh know- 
ledge, positive faults in reasoning have been quite as 
COlnnlOIl as negative; that is, men have come to wrong 
conclusions quite as often as they have failed to discover 
all the right ones. 1'his evil, of positively bad reasoning, 
of concluding what cannot be justly concluded, arises 
from a want of a due acquaintance with the instnunent 
necessarily used in every process of reasoning, llalnely 
language. And hence appears the inlportance of dIose 
two studies which teach us to analyse language, logic and 
gralllmar. Language is indeed a wonderful instrunlent, 
but the very facility of using it "rith a certain degree of 
effect, for we all talk and occasionally argue, is apt to 
conceal froln us the difficulty of acquiring a perfect COl11- 
mand of it. \Ve constantly find persons both speaking 
and writing ,raguely: using words in different senses, or 
in no well defined sense at all, without being aware of it: 
and as never having analysed the process of correct 
reasoning, arguing in a Inanner at randoln, and supposing 
that to be a proof, or an answer to an objection, which in 
reality is not so. These are faults for which the study of 
grammar and of logic is the appropriate l.cmedy. In both 
we take language to l)ieces, cxau1Ïne its structure, and 
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learn to appreciate and recognisc those defects to which 
it is lTIOst liable. In logic especially, we learn what lnay 
be called the skeleton of reasoning, that sinlple form 
which however concealed under the ßlore ornalnel1tal fornl 
of our common style of talking or writing, as the actual 
skeleton is concealed by our flesh, can never be really 
departed froln without involving a fallacy. Knowing this 
sl{eleton accurately, we can in an instant feel, e'
en 
through the co\pering, the flesh, so to speal{, of our or- 
dinary language, whether all the bones are in their right 
places, nay, we know where to suspect disorder, and by 
passing our probe at once to the suspected part, we can 
see whether or no all is sounel. These suspicious parts in 
reasoning, to speak generally, are first what may be caneel 
the joint of the argunlent, the point of connexion between 
the premises and the conclusion, and secondly, any ab- 
stract terms which are found to occur often in the reason- 
ing. For Dlen's notions about such terDlS being often in- 
distinct, it happens that they do not always use them in 
tIle san1e sense, and thus lnay deceive both others and 
themselves, by a word's imperceptibly shifting its nleaning 
in the course of their argument, and a thing in reality dif- 
ferent being thus passed off as the saIne. 
Logic and Grammar then, as putting us on our guard 
against the fallacies of language, are the great nleans of 
cultivating our reasoning powers. And they are called 
formal sciences, as opposed to real, because they treat not 
of any particular thing or Inatter, but of those forms of 
speech and of reasoning which apply equally to all matter; 
they are nloulds into which we may put any llJaterial that 
we will, but without which none whatever can be shaped 
proper! y . 
Such are the studies which the mind requires to perfect 
its reasoning powers; that is, the powers by which it un- 
folds truth already acquired and recognised. All reaSOll- 
ing 111ust set out from some fixed point supposed to be 
true; and its business is to see what other hidden truths 
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l11ay bc developed froln thc truth so grantcd or assun1cù. 
Unllappily, howcy'cr, the n1Ïnd is not only liablc to crror 
in this process, but the supposed truth itself, which is the 
foundation of our rpasoning, may have been assulned un- 
just1y: \ve Inay be wrong in the stating of the SUIll as well 
as in the working of it. nut herc no fonnal science will 
hc sufficient for us: for though tllere is one COlnlnon fonn 
for all reasoning, yet things thenlseh
es are so infinitely 
various, and their truth is collected in so many different 
ways, that no one rule can be applicable to all. The 
judgment therefore, that power of the Inind by which "re 
take cognizance of truth, and transn1Ït it, having stamped 
upon it our sanction, to our reasoning powers to coin as it 
were into other truths, can only be probably guided, 110t 
infallibly secured froln error. But 110w is this guidance 
to be given it? How is this task, which most peculiarly 
deselTes the name of education, to be accomplished? 
'Vhat is that great preparation which can disposc thc 
Inind, alnidst the delusions with which we are surrounded, 
to fix on truth with a sure instinct, and to avoid error? 
Error, according to Bacon's comparison, Inay originate 
in ourseh"es, or without us: outward objects may not con1- 
lnunicate a faithful image to us, or our own minds like a 
broken or uneven n1Îrror 1113Y distort the Ï1nage presented 
to them. Truth may not be to be found, or we l11ay be in 
no fit condition to receive it. 
"That then are the hindrances in our own lninds to re- 
ceiving truth? Bacon divides thenl into three principal 
classcs, which he calls the spectres or phantoms of the 
race, of the den, and of the market place. The fanciful- 
ness of these names is characteristic of the man: but 
their meaning is not the less a(hnirable. The phantoIllS 
of the race are those pr
judices or tendencies to error 
wl1ich are C01l1mon to the whole racc of mankind; the 
phantolns of the den are tl10se which grow out of the 
peculiar ,ycakness of each Inan's individual luind: and 
those of the market place are such a
 arisc froul our COln- 
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lllunication with other luen, from the vagueness and am- 
biguities of language. 
'Vith the last kind we have no concern, as they ha,ye 
been noticed before. Thé other two demand the greatest 
attention, but Iny limits will not allow Ille to do more than 
just to point out their inlportance. Among the common 
errors of our race Inay be noticed, 1st, that bondage of 
our n1Înds to our senses, by which the visible and the 
present always prevails over the invisiLle and the absent; 
that great llloral corruption which the Scripture .calls un- 
belief: 2nd, that cra,.ing after general truths or principles, 
which makes us forlll theories hastily, upon insufficient 
evidence, and without noticing what lnakes against them: 
and 3rd, the abuse of a principle most true in itself, that 
truth and goodness are identical; a principle which be- 
comes the fruitful parent of error, when setting up blindly 
and imperfectly our own standard of goodness, we will 
allow nothing to be true which seems to us to contradict 
it. These tll1.ee, the spirit of unbelief, the spirit of iln- 
patience, and the spirit of bigotry, are COl1unon to all 
l11ankind, and we are alllnore or less affected by then1. 
X ot less ilnportant to notice are the phantoms of the 
den, the tendencies of each Iuan's i
di\'idual constitution 
of lnind. For exalllple, how great are the differences be- 
tween Inen, according as Îlllagination or obsen'ation has 
Iuost power over thenl. This difference separates the Inan 
of feeling and sentiment from the luan of fact and reality; 
the poet from the man of science; the idealist school of 
philosophy frolll the sensualist; the adllÜrer of names and 
a
sociations from the lover of }Jositive rights; the fanati<>> 
from the sceptic. Ilow apt are these two classes to sneer 
at and rail aga.inst one another; to tax each other with 
folly, and with hardness, and low-n1indedness! IIow 
earnestly should we labuur, if our Îlllagination and feel- 
BIgS be predominant, to steady and sober them with the 
love of fact, and reason, and justice; or if observation 
.and reasoning be our natural tendency, how heartily 
E E 
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should we strive to soften and ennoble them by admiration, 
and love of the beautiful, and faith in the invisible. 
These instances, for I can but just allude to them, will 
show the discipline which our own minds require, to clear 
them from the common erroneous tendencies of our na- 
ture, as well as from those which infest ourselves individu- 
ally. But whilst thus making the mirror of our own Ininds 
e'
en and pure to receive the image of truth when presented 
to us; there is a farther difficulty still, in extricating that 
form entire and unsoiled froln the mass of confusion and 
error in which it so often lies buried. There is in the 
first place the difficulty of getting at the truth of facts; 
then at the truth of opinions; and again there is the great 
question whether the truth of any opinion be eternal or 
only temporary; for it may be that a doctrine may be 
very true as applied to one time or place, which would be 
very false as applied to another. Thirdly there is the 
comparison of truths, which in practice is every thing; 
,vhen two statements of principle are alike true in them- 
selves, but are not both practically true with regard to us ; 
because the less of two good things becomes a positive 
evil if we follow it to the neglect of the better; as for in- 
stance, a doctrine may be perfectly true as far as regards 
political economy, but not true as regards the happiness of a 
people speaking morally and religiously. Here then comes 
in the comparison of truths: for the economical truth be- 
comes a practical falsehood if we follow it to the neglect of 
the moral truth. Let us observe then how many things are 
required for the perfecting of this great faculty of the mind, 
the judgment of truth, with which we are now concerned.. 
To ascertain the truth of facts requires a knowledge of 
the laws of evidence; what makes a testimony credible, 
and what makes it suspicious. To estimate the value of 
opinions requires, over and above our knowledge of human 
nature in genera}, a particular knowledge of the effect 
which circumstances have upon men's opinions, circum- 
stances whether of time or country. For instance, it has 
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often been made a question whether the opinions of ancient 
or Iuodern tilues are entitled to IUOst respect; now this 
question, setting aside its ridiculous vagueness, n1ight even 
if asked with regard to any two definite periods, require a 
different answer according to the different opinions about 
which the dispute turned: for it is very possible that the 
opinion of one age might be most yaluable on one point, 
and that of another upon another. Again, to know 
whether an opinion is true generally or partially, requires 
in itself no slight acquaintance both with the distinguishing 
characteristics of eternal and partial truth, and with the cir- 
cumstances of different titues and countries, and the bear- 
ings of those circuIllstances upon the truth in question; fOl e 
a truth may be only local or temporary, and yet may apply 
to two countries or to two periods differing in Iuany re- 
spects from one another, but not in those particular re- 
spects which affect the application of the truth to their 
case. Further, the comparison of truth, renders it 
necessary that our standard of duty and of good should be 
clearly settled; that knowing what is the highest truth, 
and what the subordinate and inferior, we may neyer fol- 
low that lower good, which, when opposed to the higher, 
beCOllles evil. 
Besides the reasoning powers and the judgment, I spoke 
of the power of rapid and extensiye con1 bination, as one 
of the things which enabled the mind to be an universal 
instrmnent. Perhaps, strictly speaking, I ought not to 
give it a distinct place, for it is in many cases essential 
towards fonning a s.ound judgment: but its great import- 
ance may justify Ine in bestowing SODle separate notice 
upon it. 'Ve live in a world so 
'aried, that without this 
power of combination our views must be exceedingly nar- 
row, or exceedingly confused. They IUUSt be narrow, if 
confining ourselves to one class of subjects and of rela- 
tions, we understand them indeed in thelllselyes thoroughly 
so far as they can be understood thoroughly without con- 
sidering them as acting or acted .on by other things, but 
EE2 
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al'e wholly igno1.ant of all other
; they Innst hC' confused, 
if studying variously, and receiving ideas from many dif- 
ferent sources, we let them lie confusedly upon one 
another, without arranging them into one great who1e. 
The power of combination may be said to consist in a 
quick perception of likeness: in two different subjects we 
discern SOlne one point bearing a resen} blance to a com- 
mon thhd: we group theln together, and then noti
e 
their disagreen1ents as well as t1}eir agreements. ...\nd 
this goes on continually with a mu1tiplied power; for 
the IDore ideas we have thus grouped together in our 
minds, the more points are offered to which some new idea 
may attach itself; as in a child's card sheep-fold, the 
more cards ).ou add, the IDore you Inultiply points on 
which to join fresh cards still. This power of cOlnbina- 
tion is Inost essential to the profitable reading of history, 
for unless we combine the lessons afforded by the story of 
one age or country with those afforded by that of others, 
our recollection of one ".ill confuse that of the others, 
they will probably be all imperfectly reme1l1bered, and 
most certainly all will be imperfectly understood. 
If any of my hearers be surprised at t1}e great nUluber 
of elements thus required to perfect the hUlnan mind as 
an instrument (for all that I have been saying has borne 
on this point only; I have spoken nothing of any particu- 
lar kno"rledge as useful to ourselves or others, except as 
far as regards its bearings on the powers of the Inind;) 
let them learn to think more highly than mèn cOlnmonly 
do think of the fuIl meaning of the term education, and 
let them not over-estilnate the valu"e of the attenlpts that 
are now making in various ways to give information to the 
people, including such institutions as this of ours. Simple 
knowledge of any the humblest trade Inay enable us to 
be useful to others, to Inaintain our families, and if it be 
followed as our appointed line of duty, to glorify God. 
But considered as instruction, as infornlation, as in short 
an intelJectual acquisition, the value of the knowledge 
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COllUllunicated, be it of chen1Ístry, be it of astrononlY, 
be it of geography, be it of history, depends on the powers 
and on the education of the receiving Inind. Knowledge 
is the 111aterial for the n1Ìnd to work upon; but if the 
instrument be blunt or out of order, what avails the fine- 
ness of the nlaterial? it continues stuff unwrought and 
useless. Further, we shall hav'e seen that education in 
the proper sense of the word cannot be given equally to 
a great nUmbel" of persons. You lnay teach them the 
formal sciences indeed equally, so that their reasoning 
powers may be clllti\yated alike; but you cannot do the 
same with their judgnlent or their power of cOlnbillation. 
For the judgment depending greatly on a knowledge of 
luen, and the power of cOlnbination increasing with the 
nunlber of ideas presented to it, they who by circunl- 
stances are confined to a limited sphere, who see little 
variety, who have ne\Ter associated with many highly cul- 
ti,-ated u1inds, and above all with nlÍnds cultivated under 
different circUlllstances of rank, profession, and country, 
1l1Ust labour under disad\-antages which no mere book 
instruction can renlove. But at the saIne tinle it is ÌIll- 
portant to see how much Illere book instruction can do, 
if it be app1ied wisely. If we read the works of great 
Inen, philosophers, or orators, poets, historians, or (Ii ,-ines, 
the works of great luen, whose own '-1ews are large and 
profound, whose n1Ïnds have cOlnbined acti,-ely a great 
yariety of ideas, and beautifully expressed thelll; and if 
we read theu} with our lllinds alive and awake to catch 
and to understand, we are not only, as has been often 
l'elnarked, in a better society than is easily to be found 
31nongst living men, but we gain a far wider and truer 
(
xperience of 111en and of things than is gained of ten- 
tilnes by a whole life of actiye intercourse with what is 
called the world. And not to speak of foreign writers, 
what a treasure of wisdoln and of experience is to ùe 
gained frolH the works of Bacon, his Essa
 s and his 
AdvanCClllent of L
arnillg; frolll the conversation of 
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Johnson as recorded by Boswell, far 1110re indeed than 
from his writings; from the A_ids to Reflection, and the 
Literary Remains of Coleridge, from the Sern10ns of 
Butler; froln the poetry of l\iilton and of Shal{speare. 
Only let us read with a mind attentive and inquiring; let 
us for instance always acquaint ourselves with the age in 
which the writer li\7ed, with something of the circum- 
stances of his life and the peculiarities of his character. 
And when I speak of the age in which he lived, I do not 
speak of a knowledge of a Dlere date, which is good for 
nothing; as for instance that Bacon was born in 1560, 
and died in 1626; but an idea of what that period was, 
what events Bacon saw, and with what men he held inter- 
course, how remote from, or how like to our own. An 
inquiring spirit is not a presumptuous one, but the very 
contrary: He whose whole recorded life was intended to 
be our perfect example, is described as gaining instruction 
in the Temple by hearing and asláng questions: the one 
is ahnost useless without the other. \Ve should ask 
questions of our book and of ourselves; what is its pur- 
pose; by what nleans it proceeds to effect that purpose: 
,vhether ,ve fully understand the one, whether we go along 
,vith the other. Do the arguments satisfy us, do the 
descriptions convey lively and distinct images to us; do 
,ve understand all thp allusions to persons or things? 
in short does our Inind act over again frolD the writer's 
guidance what his acted before; do we reason as he 
reasoned, conceive as he conceived, think and feel as he 
thought and felt; or if not, can we discern where and 
how far we do not, and can we tell why we do not? 
And now in conclusion, if the Inind be thus cultivated 
and exercised, we stand as it were on the edge of the 
great garden of knowledge, fi-ee to turn on which path we 
choose, with an instrulnent of 
urpassing power to mal{e 
any portion of it yield its fruits for our nourislnnent 
and enjoytllcnt. IIappily indeed the choice is fixeù for 
lllost of us, our calling in life decideg for us the particular 
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branch of }{nowledge, whether physical or 1110ral, which we 
are most required to study. And inclination or accidental 
circumstances nlay farther suggest such branches as we 
may choose to study besides, in such hours of leisure as we 
can command. Only it is clear that in whate\'"er it is our 
duty to act, those matters also it is our duty to study; 
there are many things of which we must all be ignorant, 
lnany of which we may be ignorant because there are other 
studies which we prefer to follow: but there are two things 
of which, unless we wholly go out of the world, we may 
not be ignorant without great blame, our duties as lllen 
and as citizens. And thus the very matters which con- 
cern us most nearly, are exactly those on which the rules 
of this and other similar institutions forbid us to enter. I 
do not dispute the expediency of these nIles, or to speak 
more correctly, their necessity, in the present state of party 
feeling, both religious and political: but so long as they 
are obser\'"ed, it is idle to call1\lechanics' Institutes places 
of adult education. Physical science alone can never 
nlake a man educated; even the formal sciences, invaJu. 
able as they are with respect to the discipline of the reason... 
ing powers, cannot instruct the judgment; it is only moral 
and religious knowledge which can accomplish this. And 
if habitually removing such knowledge from the course of 
our studies, we exercise our thoughts -and understanding 
exclusively on lower matters, what will be the result, but 
that when we come to act upon these higher points, in our 
relations as citizens and as men, we shall act merely upon 
ignorance, prejudice, and passion? For notions of moral 
good a.nd evil of sonle sort or othel" we must have; and so 
also in this country we can hardly belp having SOlnp 
notions about political good and evil; but if we take 
no pains that these notions shall be true and good, what 
will our lives be but a heap of fony and of sin? This 
should be borne in mind carefully; and if these Inerely 
scientific or 1iterary institutions appear to us to be suffi- 
cient for our instruction, if having learnt al1 that they can 
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teach us, the knowledge so gained shall hide from us onf 
n10ral ignorance, and Inake us look upon ourseh
es as eclll- 
catcd l11en, then they will be luore than inefficient, or in- 
conlplcte; they will have been to us positively mischipvons. 
But if we are well aware of their deficiencies, and take 
then1 only at their real value, they Inay furnish us with 
some }{nowledge t11at nlay be of use to us in our several 
callings, and they lllay undoubtedly give us some innocent 
and wholesome recreation. They may do more than this, 
]lowever, if they encourage in us habits of unilupassioned 
inquiry; if they make us hold commune with our minds, 
and teach us to feel the difference between understanding 
a subject and not understanding it. In this manner they 
may prepare us for the study of those higher matters on 
which they themseh?es do not enter; they 111ay 111ake us 
feel our ignorance where "
e are ignorant, and the vagne- 
ness of our notions where they are vague: they may thus 
preSCfYC us from pres1.1111ption on the one hand, and yet, 
by stimulating the desire of knowledge, nlay save us froin 
an idolatrous leaning upon human authority on the other; 
so helping to cherish a state of Inind at once docile and 
inquiring, which best beCOllles us both as men and as 
Christians. 
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[The following paper was circulated by Dr. Arnold, in 1841, in the 
hope of calling attention to a subject in which he had long taken 
great interest. See Life and Correspondence, vol. Ïi. pp. 151. 180. 
4th Edit. Serm. vol. iv. Pref. p. lxiv. Senn. 38.] 
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THE want of a sufficient nunlber of ministers of the 
Church is Inore or less felt everywhere; but in large towns, 
and in the extensive and populous parishes of the manu- 
facturing districts, it is a most serious evil. To provide a 
maintenance for as manJ additional clergymen as are 
needed, either out of the actual alllount of Church pro- 
perty, or by private subscription, is clearly impracticable. 
It has been suggested whether the desired end could not 
be attained by giving efficiency to the order of deacons, 
and restoring to them that importance in the Church 
which in ancient tilnes belonged to them. 
To get a sufficient number of deacons nothing seems 
wanted but the' repeal of all laws, canons, or customs, 
which prevent a deacon from following a secular caning, 
and also of all such as subject him to any civil disqualifi- 
cations, or confer on him any civil exemptions. 
It is conceived that if this were done, a great many 
pious and active n1en1bers of the Church would be very 
glad to be ordained deacons, and to ta}{e a part in the 
Ininistry. In all spiritual functions they would be under 
the direction and control of tb
 presbyters of their re- 
spective parishes; but in temporal matters, such as the 
management and distribution of funds for charitable pur- 
poses, and in making provision for the bodily wants of the 
poor, they would fonn a council, of which the presbyter 
would be the head, and to which all such matters lnight 
be entrusted. 
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According to the present form of ordaining deacons, 110 
deacon is authorized to preach, except he shall obtain the 
bishop's licence to do so. This provision might be en- 
forced, and the licence to preach given only to such dea- 
cons as the bishop should judge expedient, and Inight be 
granted only durante bene placito. 
It is concehJed that besides the great benefit of increas- 
ing the number of ministers of the Church, other advan- 
tages lnight be looked for froln allowing deacons to follow 
secular callings. A link would be formed between the 
clergy and the laity. by the existence of an order par- 
taláng of the character of both. The confusion of con- 
fining the term Church to the clergy would be greatly 
dispelled: inasmuch as there would be not only members 
but e\ren tninisters of the Church who did not belong to 
the clergy considered as a profession. And as the dea- 
cons of the Church would be expected to 1i\pe in all things 
as beCfi111e Chri
tians, the same standard would be fol- 
lowed by therll which general opinion requires the clergy 
to conforul to, but w}lich it does not always enforce in the 
laity; as for exarnplc in the case of duelling. The n1i- 
nistry of the Church would thus also be safely and Inost 
beneficially open to persons of inferior rank and fortune, 
who cannot afford the expense of an university education, 
and have no prospects of a rnaintenancc by entering into 
the rninistry as a profession, but who maY}lave gifts which 
enable them to serve the Church effectually, and who lnay 
naturally and lawfully wish not to let these gifts lie idle. 
It does not seern improbable that many persons who now 
become preachers an10ngst the dissenters, without object- 
ing to any of the doctrines of onr Church, but silnply be- 
cause they ha\'e no Ineans of fol1owiug what they feel to 
be their calling in our comlnunion, would gladly becoBle 
cleacons on the system suggested above, and would thus 
be useful to the Church instead of being in SOlne sort op- 
nosed to it. 
.L 
1'he subscriptions required by Jaw to be tnade by all 
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persons ol.dained deacons would continue as at present: 
and the examination previous to ordination might be mo- 
dified at the discl.etion of the bishops. "Vith respect to 
the order of priests or presbyters, it would of course re- 
main in all points as it is at present, and its strictly pro- 
fessional character would be wholly preserved. 
Should the above suggestions be approved of by the 
members of the Church generally, and especially by the 
bishops, it might be expedient to prepare petitions in the 
several dioceses, to ask Parliament to carry them into 
effect. 


1tlay, 1841. 
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[The following Letters were addressed by Dr. Arnold to the "Hert- 
ford Reformer," now the "Hertford l\Iercury and Reformer." His 
first communications with the Editor, JHr. Austin, were commenced 
through 
ir. Platt, after the discontinu
nce of his connexion with 
the Sheffield Courant, and were continued, at various intervals, from 
1837 to 1841, but chiefly in 1838, 1839, and 1840, when under the 
name of F. H. (from his house in \Vestmoreland, Fox How,) he began 
a regular series of letters, partly on the social evils of the country, 
then betraying themselves in the disturbances of Chartism, partly on 
some questions connected with the relations of Church and State, 
which had been treated in some letters in the same journal under the 
name of "Augur," by Sir Culling E. Smith. See Life and Corre- 
spondence, vol. li. c. ix.] 
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I.-STATE OF PARTIES. 


[From the Paper dated .l\Iay 30, 1837.] 
THE defeat of the Liberal candidate at 'Vestminster has 
been followed by a sin1ilar result of the contest at Bridge- 
water.-It is easy to ascribe these defeats to misluanage- 
ment, or to intimidation, or to the good organization of 
the opposite party:-but we should do well to remember 
that it was otherwise in 1832 ;-that the IJiberals could 
scarcely ha,-e been better managers then than they are 
now;-that the Tories were certainly as rich, and "as well 
disposed to avail themselves of their wealth and influence, 
as they can be at present. But though the boat and her 
crew be the same, yet she will not lnake her way into har- 
bour so quickly when the tide is ebbing as she did when 
it was running in at the rate of ten knots an hour. 
There is a turn in the tide,-or if we like it better, tIle 
flood is- done, and it is slack water. This is enough to ac- 
connt for far greater defeats than the Liberals have as ret 
sustained,-unsupported by those extraordinary causes 
which enabled them to crush the Tories in the elections of 
] 831 and 1832, they now feel the disadvantages to which 
the Liberal party is ever exposed when contending agaiust 
Conservatism. 
The Liberals profess to be the ad\rocates of truth and 
justice ;-without regarding men's interests or prejudices. 
Therefore they e\rer have been and still are a n1inority in 
all political contests ;-their great yictories ha\Te been 
F F 
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gained by their course happening to coincide for a titHC 
with the interests of sonle powerful portion of society. 
E\rery U1an appreciates justice when it is on his own side, 
-and thus all oppressed parties in their turn bCCOIllC 
auxiliaries of the Liberal causc, but they do not therefore 
become liberal ;-nor are they interested in the struggle 
on any high ground of principlc ;-so that when their par- 
ticular wrong is redressed they presently quit the contest; 
-and are very likely to engage in it the ncxt tilne 011 thc 
other side ;-being often as tenacious in upholding the in- 
justice frorn which they derh
e profit as they were in 
combating that under \vhich themselves were sufferers. 
Again, nine men out of ten are, under ordinary circu111- 
stances, Conservati,"es.-'Vho takes the trouble of going 
out of his way,-:-of altering his habits,-of watching ovcr 
the evil tendencies of his nature 1 Ordinary men are sure 
to be Conservatives if their outward condition is tolerable; 
-it is a matter of course that the nlajority of persons in 
the richer classes should naturally be Conservative ;-so 
are the Inaj ority of the poorer classes, except so far as 
they suffer or think that they suffer frolH things as they 
are :-they are not apt to be Reformers from the pure lo\'c 
of truth and justice. 
A truly Liberal governtnent, as it relie,-es the oppres- 
sions suffered by all parties and all orders, so it also re- 
forms the abuses of all.-But it has been long ago re- 
Inarked that he who refonns an abuse gai11s lukewarm 
admiration and zealous enn1Ïty.-The present governnlent 
reformed the Rotten Boroughs, and incurred by so doing 
the deadly hatred of the Tories :-they refonned the Poor 
Laws, and have thus given lllortal offence to a large pro- 
portion of the 1110St ignorant and \'iolent of the poor, who 
cling to their abuses as fondly as the Tories do to theirs. 
-But we do not find that the gratitude and support of 
the country at large are at aU in proportion to the resent- 
111el1t and enillity of the Tories 011 the one hand, or of the 
}nisguided advocates of paupcrisln on the other. 
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"r (' Innst be prepared, then, to see a liberal and honest 
governn1ent always in a situation of peril, after the en- 
thusiasn1 excited by its first great reforms is over.-Its 
friends relax their efforts, while its enen1Ïes rally.- The 
Liberal governments of George the First and George the 
Second's reigns, had the steady support of the Crown, be- 
cause so long as a Pretender was to be dreaded, resting 
his claim on Tory principles, the Crown was obliged to 
be liberal.-Ilad not Charles Edward sunk towards the 
end of his life into utter personal degradation, and had not 
he, unhappily, been the last of his race,-for his brother, 
the Cardinal, was out of the question,- George the Third 
would not have dared to be a Tory.-lVlthout the support 
of the Crown,-hated by the aristocracy, the clergy, alHl 
the lowest of the populace,-sure of the opposition of ig- 
norance and dishonesty,-where can a reaUy honest 
go\yernment look for friends but alnollgst the best and 
,visest part of the people at largc,-where is its hope but 
in the diffusion of principles of truth and honesty? 
This is the glorious task of the true liberals ;-to appeal 
to reason, not to ignorance,-to principle, not to selfish- 
ness ;-for their triumph can be gained by no other 
111eans. For anyone particular 11lCaSUre they are, indeed, 
sure of the support of those whose interest it prolllotes ; -- 
but for their cause in general, they can have no supporters 
but l11cn to a certain degree honest, and intelligent,-and 
in proportion to the degree of honesty and intelligence in 
the nation at large, will be the efficiency of the support 
which they will receive.- 'Ve must not doubt that this 
support is to be won by recalling to 111cn's nlinds the real 
Inerits of some of the great questions now at issue, be- 
tween the Go\,'ernment and the Consenrati,-es ;-and by 
ren1Ïnding them of what the Conservati,-es as a party are, 
and ever ha,.e been. Least of all can we belie\
e that any 
honcst 111an, after a lllolnent's reflection, would tolerate 
the notion of looking to measures, rather than to men:- 
for this doctrine can only nlean that provided certain 
F F 2 
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11lCaSUres are adoptcd by the goycrnmcnt, it 11latters not 
of wholn that gOyernlncnt consists :-that is, it is a lnatter 
of indiflèrence whethel" that conUDon honesty which wc 
regard as indispensable in the hUlublest Inenial ser'"ant 
be, or be not, to be found in the character of a prinle Ini- 
nistcr :-whether the lnau, who acts frolD interest, or fr0111 
cOlnpulsion, against his conscience, is for the very sake of 
his baseness,-because he is ready to be the toul of any 
one who is the strongest,-a fit person to be cntrusted 
with the governlnent of a Christian people. 


II.-CHUltCH RATES. 


[From the Paper elated June 20, 1837.] 
"\V E trust that our meaning will not be mistaken whcn wc 
say that we do not regret postponement of the Church 
Rate Question to another year. In that question arc 
involved principles of such vital inlportance, and the true 
solution of its difficulties is, in our juc1g111ent, so little pcr- 
cei ved by the disputants on either side, that we arc by no 
11lcans anxious to see it brought to a precipitate, and 
therefore an ilnperfect and mischievous, scttlen1ent. The 
proposed plan of the Government did not IT) ake thc 
maintenance of the churches cease to bc a national object, 
because it pro,"ic1ecl for their repairs out of the proceeds 
of the bishops' lands. The bishops' lands are as ll)uch 
national property as the lands belonging to Greenwich 
Hospita1. And if the Greenwich Hospital lands presented 
an alDount of surplus revcnue, which was to be devoted 
to the building of !(ing's ships, those ships would be just 
as luuch provided by the nation as heretofore. But if 
such an appropriation were avowedly intended to satisfy 
the scruples of the Quakers, because thcy objected to the 
building of ships of war,-then we think that in allowing 
this cxenlption, we should allow an exceedingly important 
principle, and one which would tend to dcpri\re the royal 
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na'
y of its national character,-and make it bCCOlne the 
uavy of only a certain part of the cOlnll1unity,-those, 
naluely, who did 110t hold Q
aker opinions. 'Ve hold 
that it marks a very critical point in the relations of 
society, when there is reason to allow the protest of a 
Ininority, so far as they thelnselves are concerned, against 
any measure or institution appro,'ed of by the majority. 
1 n some cases such a protest must always be inadlnissiblc ; 
-if the minority win not venture their lives and fortunès 
in support of a war which they disapprove,-the national 
bond is at once destroyed. N or does the size of the 
lliinority in this case lllake any difference, because the 
question achnits of no cOßlpromise :-there lnust be either 
war or no war; and therefore unless the ß1inority yield to 
the majority, the majority lnust yield to the n1Ïnority,- 
which is still less reasonable. Other cases, - of which the 
appropriation of national funds is one,-do manifestly 
a(hnit of compromise :-and here the size of the minority 
does make a great difference ;-for we may truly say with 
respect to political influence, " De paucissinzis lion cu]"af 
Lex: "-but supposing the minority to be equal to two- 
fifths, for instance, of the nation, it would becoß1e reason- 
able that all the national funds should not be appropriated 
according to the notions of the majority ;-it would be 
fair, that where consideration is so obviously practicable, 
the notions of so in1portant a minority should be in SOlne 
degree considered and complied with. But then this con- 
sideration should be shown rather in the modified character 
of the national act or institution in itself, -than by main- 
taining these in their full rigour, - and allowing the 
n1Ínority to be exelnpted altogether from their operation. 
If the Dissenters are so important a ß1Ïnority, that any 
appropriation of the Jl
t
ona] funds which they may dis- 
approve cannot strictly be regarded as the act of the 
nation, they may claim something lnore than a luere 
exemption from contributing to the funds 80 appropriated 
theulselves. They arc nlorc than a few individuals,- 
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they are a substantial part of society ;-and therefore ther 
should share, except in cases where no such con1promise 
is possible, in the positÏl"e benefits to be derived from the 
acts of society,-and should not merely be exempted from 
sustaining fronI then1 positive inconvenience. In short 
the Dissenters' clailll of exeluption from Church-rates 
either goes too far, or does not go far enough. If they 
are felt to be so ilIlportant, that society lllUst recognize 
them as a distinct and constituent elelnent of the nation, 
then the existence of an Establishment as a Nation al 
Institution which they wholly disapprove, and which does 
not pay the slightest regard to their notions and wishes, is 
in itself unjust. I f, on the contrary, the EstablishJllent 
may justly be regarded as a National Institution, then we 
cannot understand on what ground a certain nUlllber of 
individuals who happen to dissent from it, are to be allowed 
to withhold their money, when the society of which they 
are luembers deillands it for the prolnotion of an object of 
public benefit. E\ren if it be contended that the mere 
exell1ption froll1 Church-rates is exactly that peculiar form 
of con1pron1Ïse which is due to the. actual political im- 
portance of the Dissenters ;-that they may claim so 
much, and ha\re no right to expect more,-yet it is e\.ident 
tllat, by parity of reasoning, as soon as they increase in im- 
portance, their claims will ad,'ance in proportion :-and 
the Establishment must and ought to be deprived of one 
mark after another of a Nationallnstitution,-because it 
will ll10re and lllore represent the opinions of a part only 
of the community, and not of the whole. It is this which 
vitiates 'Varburton's argument, although lnany persons of 
great name agree ,vith him, when he contends for an 
Establishment representing the opinions of one set of 
Christians, without attenlpting any comprehension of 
Dissenters, but giving theln an ample toleration.- '\T ar- 
burton forgot that this was merely a temporary state of 
things; and that as there was a period when Dissenters 
were so weak that they regarded toleration as a boon;- 
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and as there afterwards came a period when they claimed 
it as a right ;-so there was likely to COBle another period, 
when they would reject it as an il1sult,-al1d when the 
existence of an Establishment from which they were 
excluded would be at once unjust and iU1Possible. The 
founders of the Church of England neither contelnplated, 
nor would have consented to tolerate, the existence of any 
Dissenters. I-Iad their notion been realized, the Churc}) 
of England would have continued to deser\Yc its nal11C 
strictly.- ""'hen Dissenters first appeared, they were treated 
as criminals ;-and so long as this was the case, no altera- 
tion of the Church Establishment was to be expected. 
Society will not alter its laws for dlC satisfaction of a 
few individuals W110111 it regards as contlllnacious. But 
when dIe Dissenters became strong enough to claiJn tole- 
ration as their right, and to insist on a political equality 
with the 11lenlbers of the Establislnnent, then that Esta- 
blishulcnt lllust either enlarge its basis, or perish.- In 
other words, it 11lUst either becol1le really as well as in 
Hanle the Church of the Nation ;-or it will not long be 
able to enjoy the wealth and dignity which belong rightly 
to a national institution, but cannot be clailned by onc 
which belongs only to a party. The tendency of the 
times is towards the latter alternative ;-narrow-l1lindecl- 
ness in all its various forms is agreed in refusing to extend 
to the whole nation the benefits of an Established Church; 
whil
t a growing sense of justice will teach men, that if 
the nation is hopelessly divided into a nUl11bcr of sects, 
no onc of these can be suffered to clainl an ascendancy 
over the rest. It is no doubt far easier to cut the knot 
than to untie it ;-far easier to presen-e for a tÏ1ne and 
then to destroy, than to construct, create, and impro\ye.- 
I
nt as we are satisfied that there is not a single evil 
existing at this mOlllent in England for which the iustitu- 
tion of a truly national Christian Church is not the best 
renledy;-as we know that the obj ections to such a Church 
ari
c in great lucasure fr01l1 n1Ìsconccption,-and fronl 
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supposing that all Establislunents must share the faults of 
those that have hitherto existed ;-or on the other hand 
flom that wretched bigotry which would sacrifice Chris- 
tianity, with an its infinite blessings, before the idol of its 
own sectarianism ;-aud as we cannot belieye that Inis- 
conceptions must be perpetual,-or that bigotry Illust for 
ever triumph over truth and goodness,-so we shall earnestly 
hope that the Church-rate question may be settled, not 
by a measure which sanctions the double solecisnl of 
calling that a National Church which is only the Church 
of a part of a nation,-and of allowing indiy'iduais to 
escape contributing towards an institution clain1Ïng to be 
national ;-but by 111aláng the Church so effectually the 
Church of the nation, that Church-rates shall be de- 
manded of all with undoubted justice, and paid by all 
without a InUrmUl". 


IlL-THE 'VESLEYAN l\fETHODISTS AND 
CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATES. 


[From the Paper dated Aug. 1, 1837.] 
'V E have heard that some of the 'Vesleyan l\lethodists 
are disposed to vote for Conservatiye candidates at SOUle 
of the county elections. \Ve never address any so will- 
inglyas those who we are sure can understand and value 
Christian principles,-whosc grounds of reasoning are the 
same as our own. \Ve venture, then, to subn1it to the 
'Vesleyan :\lethodists, and to all sincere Christians of all 
denominations, thc following I'casons ,vhy they, above aU 
Iueu, should endeavour to exclude the Conservatiyes from 
every chance of infl uCllcing the tone and mcasures of the 
new I)arlialnent. 
lst.-He who calls hiulself a Conservative is self-con- 
delnned. Toryislll has been often right,-inaS111Uch as 
there have been many states of society in which d1e lno- 
narchicallu'illciple has becn e
sclltial to the iU1provement 
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of the people; and the popular principle would have been 
prelnature, and, therefore, n1Ïschievous: but Conservatism 
has been wrong, at all times, since the Fall, and in every 
place, except Paradise. The business of good men, at all 
tinles and in all countries, has not been to preserve, but 
to improve, or to prepare the way for improvement. 
2nd.-If the Conservati,res say that they are opposed 
not to improvement, but to destruction, then we ten thelll 
that men ha\re rarely erred on the side of destructiveness, 
-never, in anyone instance, except wIlen Conservatislll 
has driven them to it. 'Ve challenge all the Conserva- 
tÏ\Tes in the world to produce a single exception to this 
rule: and, further, exactly in proportion to the duration 
and intensity of the dominion of Conservatism, has been 
the violence of the outbreak of destructiveness. In other 
words, when a thing is too bad to be mended, there is 
nothing to be done but to throw it away. 
3rd.-If, from general principles, we come to ConsenTa- 
tives in England, their case is even worse. They boast of 
our unrivalled Constitution: but whatever there is which 
distinguishes England froln other countries, has been won 
by the Reformers of successive generations, in spite of all 
the efforts of Conser\Tatism. The Conservatives of King 
John's time opposed l\lagna Charta; the Conservatives 
of Edward the Sixth's time opposed the Reformation; 
the ConsenTatives of Charles the Second's tinle op- 
posed the IIabeas Corpus Act; those of 'Villiam the 
Third's and of Anne's reign opposed the Toleration ,A.ct, 
and the Protestant Succession,--just as those of our own 
days opposed the Abolition of the Slave Trade, tbe Re- 
form of the Penal Code, Catllolic Enlancipation, and the 
Reform Bill. If, then, you love the Constitution, vote 
against e,Tery Conservative,-for it was only by triUlllph- 
illg o\.er the COllservati,.es of old tinles that the Constitu- 
tion was obtained: it can only be by triulllphing over 
thelll uow that the Constitution can be perfected and 
perpetuated. 
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<'Íth.-But the Conservatives say that they would have 
been Reformers in old times, - that reforms then were 
good; but now they are bad. Relnelnber that this was 
exactly the language used by the Conservative Scribes 
and Phal'isees of J erusalem-" if we had lived in the days 
of our fathers, "re ,vonld not have been partakers with 
thenl in the blood of the prophets." And reluelnber who 
it was, who reading the hUlnan heart to the bottom, told 
theln that they ,vere the true children of those who sle\v 
the prophets; that their spirit was the same, and would 
SIIOW itself in the like acts. .And so it has been yet again. 
The Conservati\re priesthood of the sixteenth century dis- 
clainled tlle Cl"Ï1nes of the Conservative Scribes and I>ha- 
risces-and t11ey did just the same in their own generation, 
--they persecuted Christ's truest ser\Tants, as thcir true fa- 
thers in character had persecuted Christ Hinlself; and as 
their ancestors, at a 1110re remote period, had murdered 
the prophets. Be sure that there is no pedigree so pure 
and unmixed as that of the COl1servatives.-Ilaters and 
opposers of good in the earliest ages of the worlù, they 
have continued to be so steadily down to this very 
hour. 
5th.- But how is it that Conscr\ratism should always be 
wrong? 1\T ay it not be, that after a great n1any refonns, 
a thing which was once evillnay have beCOlne good; and 
so t11at our business may be to preselTe it Dlcrelf, and not 
to ilnprove it? The great answer to this is, that in hUlnan 
things nothing will ever stand still ;-it lnnst either grow 
worse or grow better; and, therefore, to talk of preserving 
it as it is, Ineans merely to hinder it from growing better, 
and therefore to make it grow worse. All good Christians 
]{now, that if they were to act on Conservative principles 
with regard to their own hearts, tIle cnd would presently 
be destruction.- They kno\v who made it his one great 
Inaxim,-" to forget those things ,vhich were behind, and 
to reach forward to those which were before; and ne\'cr to 
count hilnself to have apprchcnded,"-that is, to havc at- 
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taincd that point w})erc he 111Îght cease to exert himself to 
go farther. 
6th. - This, then, is the general reason against all Con- 
SCITatism: against that of the English Tories; now, there 
is this farther one, which luakes the case yet stronger. A.ll 
our great refornls in England have been partial; they 
have only mended sonle one particular grievance whie h 
was grown too bad to be endured any longer. Noone 
has eyer looked o\'er the whole systenI, to construct it on 
any sound and good principles. Renlclnber always that 
every thing in England bears or has borne tlle lllarks of 
that most jacobinical system, the systeln of feudalislll in 
the State and of priestcraft in the Church. Remember 
that this systenl went on for centuries with full po,,?er to 
work its evil will. No doubt its worst abuses ha\.e bcen 
long since renIoved ;-but they ha\-e been removed mostly 
one by one, and 11lany ha\re been still left behind. And 
in nIany instances where the actual evil was rellloved, no- 
thing positi,-ely good was pnt into its place; as was thc 
case especially in the Church and its governnlent. And, 
therefore, we are indeed deli,'ered fronl ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, but we have yet to restore in its roonl the organiza- 
tion of a true Christian Church. 
For instance, many of the exemptions and privileges en- 
joyed by the French noblesse, before the Re,.olution, have 
certainly no existence in England. But it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the principle of equal law 
has ever îully been established alllongst us. l\Iany per- 
sons do not know that a peer or peeress may c0l1u11it with 
impunity any felony, provided it be not capital: because 
their peerage is a bar to their suffering any ignominious 
punishment short of death. Earl Ferrers was found guilty 
of wilful 11lurder, and therefore he was hanged; but had 
the verdict been manslaughter, even though it had been of 
that aggra,-ated character which in a comnloner would 
ha,-e been punished by transportation for life, he would 
have received no punisll1uent at all. 'Ihis was actually 
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the case with a former Lord llyron when tried for 11lurder, 
and with the Duchess of I(ingston when tried for biganlY. 
It is very true that peers are not apt to conun:t felonies; 
but the example is very valuable as proving what we said 
above, that all our ref01'1ns have been pal.tial, and that the 
feudal system, where not rcformed, is utterly iniquitous. 
And many other proofs might be given of the saIne 
thing. 
7th.-Above all, every sincere Christian should vote 
against a Conservative, if he desires the spread of Christ's 
Gospel in Ireland. You abhor Popery, and we agree with 
you ;-but the real question is, so long as we have any- 
thing to do with Ireland,-how is Popery there to be 
mended? Can there be a more mischievous state of 
things than what now exists in Ireland? Roman Catholics 
and Protestants hating one another, and confirn1Íng one 
another, by their opposition, in the most extravagant parts 
of their respective tenets? Does any man believe that a 
Roman Catholic people, in any part of Europe, will cvcr 
be converted to Protestantism by Protestants, who have 
been its hereditary adversaries? \Vas any Roman Ca- 
tholic Church ever 1'efonned except by itself? If you 1'e- 
nlcmber what ,vas done by the J ansenists in France, in tbe 

e\'cnteenth and eighteenth centuries- how those great 
and good men, ...4.rnauld and Pascal, asserted the n10st 
yital points of Christian doctrine,- and }10W far the Gal- 
lican Church went in maintaining its independence of 
Rome; you will be convinced that such is the only pro- 
spect of real religious good which is to be looked for in 
Ireland, and that such a prospect can never be opcned, 
so long as the Roman Catholics are made a luere scct- 
f-\O long as all the revenues of the Christian Church in 
Ireland are given to a small minority, and those, for the 
UIOst part, not in their origin the brethren of the Irish 
people, but its conquerors and oppressors. 
If thcre is such a rule in the world as doing as we would 
be dOlle by, - then the cxclusive cstahlishnlcllt uf the 
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Protestant Church in Ireland is a direct Injustice, and 
therefore a direct sin. If we n1ay take the property of 
the Irish nation to ad\rance, as we think, the cause of 
Protestantisln, we lnight certainly with equal justice per- 
secute the persons of the Irish people for the sallie object. 
J3ut God's truth is not selTed by wickedness; you would 
disclaim the aid of the State to uphold Protestantism; 
-is the robbery of a nation's property an expedient any 
way lnore righteous or luore becon1Ïng a Christian ;-and 
does it 110t at this mOlnent, in point of fact, grievously 
and notoriously obstruct in Ireland the growth of Christ's 
kingdom? 


IV.-THE COPYRIGlrr BILL. 


[From the Paper dated J\Iay 5, 1838.] 
:àIR. SERJEANT TALFOURD'S Bill on the subject of Copy- 
right, llas excited, as was likely, no sman stir an10ngst 
the booksel1ers and publishers, and tIley are using all 
their influence to organize an opposition against it. If 
they succeed, it will not be owing to the strength of their 
interest so luuch as to luistaken notions about freedon1 
and nlonopoly and public expediency, which on this 
question, as on several others, show the great distinction 
between popular principles and liberal,- between those 
whose object is simply to get rid of all restraint,-and 
those who thin]\: that freedolll is only ,,"aluable so long as 
it is an instrument of moral good and not merely of selfish 
enjo,y111ent. 
The question is, howe,"er, one of some real difficulty,- 
and t110ugh the booksellers' arguments, if so they Inay be 
called, are shameless almost to absurdity, yet on the other 
hand SOlne of the ad,.ocates of the rights of authors carry 
their claims too far,- or rather they do not see that the 
author's right, pushed to an extrelnity, intcrferes with 
what is scarcely less than a right on the part of the 
pnblic,-and hence arises the necessity of a compron1Ïse. 
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On the Ol1e hand notl1Îng seClns 1110re natural and just", 
than that an author should retain a property in the 
productions of ]1Ïs own nlind. Lands and houses, it is 
said, aremnch less our own than what we oursehTes hayp 
created,-w hat other person can have any right to inter- 
fere with our own ",'ork, which no one clse brought into 
existcnce, which it Inay be none but oursehTes could ha"c 
originated? 
But yet, on the other hand, the knowledge which we 
gain, froln whatever sources, becomes our own so soon Lt." 
,vo have gaincd it, and we inay use it how we will. \Vhen 
it was the fashion to Ileal' rather than to read, if any nutl1 
with a good lnelnory had learnt by heart the greatest part 
of the IIolneric Poems, would he not have had a right to 
rehearse then1 to others, and n)ight he not justly have 
derived a profit froln such a recitation? And is the case 
altered if a man uses his nloney instead of his 1l)eI110ry, 
-and has copies nndtiplied for various persons to reaù 
theIn, instead of COllll11Unicating the SLune pleasure to an 
equal number of persons by his voice and his recollection? 
The act of publication llleans that you COnlIDUl1icatp 
to the public your own discoveries, or knowledge, or 
thoughts, or fancies. You c0111municate dlelu, 110t like 
a secret entrusted to one or two fa,Toured individuals, but 
unconditionally to all nlel1. The l{llowledge which YOll 
t1)US gh-e they n1ay iInmediately turn to account ;-thcy 
lllay teach it to others, and lnal\:e a profit by so doing ;- 
as in the case of a schoolmaster introducing anlOllgst 11Ï
 
boys a useful school-book,-as he COlllll1Ullicates thi
 
knowledge orally, and receives paYlllcnt for it, Illay hc 110t 
cOlllll1unicate it also by writing,-alld if by writing, Inay 
hc not by printing ?-the paper, type, ink, &c., being as 
lawfully his own as the voice, which is his instrunlcnt of 
conl111unicating the sanle knowledge to his pupils. 
These two conflicting rights, of the author ovcr }Üs own 
works, of the purchaser of a boo}\: over the knowledge 
which 11e has so purchased, and which is thus in a Inanuer 
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becOlllC his OWll, necessarily call for a cOIllpron1Ïse. 1.'hc 
author and purchaser being both lllelnbers of society, 
society will decide between then1. Society finds the pur- 
cl1aser's right, if unrestrained, destructi\
e to itself ;-if he 
whose interest in any gh
en piece of knowledge is no l110re 
than a few shillings, the purchase-money of th(' book, 
acquires the same right over it as he whose interest in it 
may be the laLour of real's, vast expense, and what is not 
to be calculated, the exertion of his own mind in bringing 
it to light, then n1en will be obliged to devote less time, 
less exertion, less nl011e)', to the pursuit of know- 
ledge, and so there will be a less ,'aluable article for the 
purchaser to purchase. Society says therefore to the pur- 
chaser, " Your rights o\'er this knowledge being far less 
than those of the author, lnust yield to his, as otherwise 
less and less valuable knowledge will be discovered, bJ 
which you and society altogether will be the losers." 
Thus then the right of literary property is fixed by 
society on the principle of cOlllpromise, yet not as if the 
rights of the author and purchaser were perfectly equal in 
the eye of reason; but that there is enough of justice in 
the claiul of the latter to 11l0dify the unreselTed exercise 
of the right of the former. But the question 11lay be 
asked, whether the present statute law has established 
the compron1Ïse fairly: whether to linlÌt an author's right 
over his works to a period of twenty-eight .rears, or to his 
own life, be not rather assun1Ïng that the purchaser's l.ight 
is the greater; but that its extrelne exercise is lllodified 
by some regard for the inferior right of th0 author. It is 
one thing to sar that an author's right is not absolutely 
indefeasible, and anóther to insist that it shall expire at 
the end of thirty or forty years at the outside. There is 
no proportion between the perpetuity of all other pro- 
perty, and the n1ere brief occupation tenure of this. 
That the present law is iluperfect, the single case of 
1\lr. 'V ordsworth is sufficient to show clearl.r. 1\lr. ,V ords- 
worth's early Poelus were published so long ago that on 
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his death all property in thenl would be inuncdiatcly lo
t 
to his family. N ow the property which a Ulan cannot 
secure even to his own iUlnlediate children, is surely 
scarcely to be called property at all. 
Nature has herself drawn a marked line which Inay well 
guide us in :fixing the term of such rights as are not ab- 
solutely indefeasible. To our children we are bound by 
the closest ties; our interest in our children's children is 
in ordinary circulllstances very faint beyond the period of 
their early childhood. The prosperity of our grandchil- 
dren is more a gratification to our family pride and 
ambition than to our natural affections; but the comnlon 
feeling of all mankind, in allowing men to dispose of their 
property after their own death, shows that our own welfare 
is supposed to be inseparably connected with that of our 
own children; that wealth must lose half its value if we 
cannot secure it to them, even after "
e ourselves are taken 
away froln them. 
This seelns a clear and intelligible ground for the ex- 
tension of an author's copyright gi'
en by 1\11'. SeIjeant 
Talfourd's Bi1l. It will be now secured in ordinary cases 
to him and his children. This seems the yery least that 
can be granted to hÌ1n consistently with justice; while, 
on the other hand, the peculiar character of literary 
property, the sort of right which we haye alreaùy acknow- 
ledged to exist in the purchaser, and the comparati,
e 
indifference with which mere natural affection regards our 
renlote posterity, may be reasons why no Illore should be 
granted. As for the mere consideration of benefit to the 
purchaser by restricting tIle tenll of copyright, this alone 
cannot be allowed to detern1ine the question, so long as 
there is any regard paid to COllllnon honesty. It luight be 
very convenient to the purchasers, at least for a time, to 
be able to get bread and nlcat at half of the market prices: 
but few probably would be found who would therefore 
recoIlllllcnd a law for a InaÀiInull1. N ow the booksellers' 
argtunent aùout the public benefit in getting books cheap, 
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c\"cn if true in fact, which it is not, in any calculable 
degree, is precisely imposing a maxÏ1num upon authors: 
-It says, you all sell your property at such a price; lor 
if you do not, you cannot afford to await for a better 
Inarket, because after a certain tÎ1ne we will take Jour 
propert) froln you for nothing. 


,T.-CHURCH ESTABLISH)IEKTS. 


[From the Paper dated November 24, 1838.] 
SIR,- Your correspondent "Augur" has entered upon a 
great subject, and he treats it like a man who has thoughf 
upon it much and well. No subject can be so inlportant, 
for, in fact, it includes every other: 1110ral e,"ils are ever 
at the root of such as are physical and political; and for 
1l10ral evil I know of only one cure, and that is Christian- 
ity, by its double influence, as a Religion and as a Church. 
This double character of Christianity is continually for- 
gotten: strip it of either of its two essential parts, and JOU 
destroy its virtue, although not in an equal degree. The 
Church without the Religion is, as we all see, worthless. 
I do not think we enough understand that the Religion 
without the Church is cOIl1parati\yely powerless-that it 
benefits cOlllparatively only a few individuals, while for 
the Blass of mankind it produces effects wholly unworthy 
of the prolnises which were bestowed on it. 
Augur understands the way in which the Priesthood 
has superseded the Church: he speaks strongly of this 
evil; but he is nlistaken, I think, in connecting the eyils of 
a Priesthood with an Establishment. There is no natural 
connexion between theln; for although where aU nlen 
are beset with the heresy of the Priesthood, their Esta- 
blishment, if they have one, will unavoidably bear the 
Inai.ks of their C01111110n error, Jet the Church can never 
exist in its perfeotion without an Establishll1ent, if BIen 
G G 
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will but consider what an Establishlnent properly IS, and 
what principles it. involves. 
The people of a certain country are, we will suppose, 
Christians; while at the same time they are politically 
sovereign; that is, they can iUlpose taxes, ulake laws, and 
enforce thenl if need be by capital punishnlents. By 
being a sovereign society their control extends over every 
part of luunan life; the education, habits, and principles 
of the several individuals of their society are matters in 
which they have a direct concern. But a Christian 
society with a general control over hUlnan life, with a 
direct interest in the moral welfare of its menlbers, and a 
so,yereign power of affecting this welfare by laws, rewards, 
and punishnlents, is already a church. It can only cease 
to be so by forfeiting, IIlore or less, its Christian character; 
for it is Inanifest that a Christian governnlent, acting in 
the nalne of a Christian people, is bound to shape its 
practice and its institutions according to Christian princi- 
ples,-that is, in every thing that relates to n10ral good; 
it is bound to do the exact business of a Church, nor 
can it resign this high duty without being most deeply 
culpable. 
It is bound therefore to pro,'idc for the Christian edu- 
cation of the young,-for the Christian instruction of the 
ignorant, and for the constant and public dissemination 
of Christian principles alnongst all classes of its people. 
I t is as Inuch bound to do this, as it is bound to provide 
for the external security of society, or for the regular ad- 
n1Ïnistration of justice. 
Now, by the actual law of England, there is a very 
large portion of the property of the country set apart for 
these o
jects; and it has been set apart so long, that it 
can in no sense be called a tax upon the private property 
of any single individual. 'Vhat utter 111adness would it 
be to take this public property, and give it away to a 
certain ntunber of individual landholders! It would be 
an act of folly unrivalled by the most wanton extravagance 
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of the worst governlnent on record ;-it would he an act 
of direct robbery also ;-for it is a robbery cOlnn1Ïtted 
against society, when public property is given away to 
individuals ;-it is a rohbery against the existing genera- 
tion and their relTIotest posterity. 
That this portion of public property is not applied in 
the best manner for the fulfilment of its proper oqjects, 
lTIay be, and I think is perfectly truc. It lnay have nlain- 
tained a priesthood to the inj ury of the Church,-because 
the priesthood so long set up an unchristian c1ailTI to be 
the sole representatives of the Church. The rector of 
every parish was said to be "persona ecclesiæ; "-he is 
in law "a corporation sole," as it is called, becau
e in his 
single person the rights of the church in that parish are 
held to be vested. Alter this in its proper measure; - do 
not let the priest continue alone to represent the Church; 
- but restore the true and Ii \'ing institution which has 
been corrupted ;-and do not commit the fatal error of 
extinguishing disease by death: of renloving the evils 
which have impaired the excellence of the best of all 
institutions only by destroying the institution itself. 
I therefore hold it to be an especial blessing that we 
have in :England two facilities for Ieviving the efficiency 
of the Christian Church throughout the coúntry, such as 
"e ITIOst of all desire. 1st. 'Ve have an ample portion of 
public property already devoted by law to the especial 
objects of the Church, independent of any tax upon indi- 
duals, or any voluntary subscriptions whate\'cr. And 
2nd. In the great recognized principle of the I{.Ïng's or 
Queen's supremacy, which nlay truly be called the charter 
of the Church of England, we ha,-e the truth clearly 
established that the Church or Christian society has the 
conlplete power of self-govenllTIent, and is not subject to 
any privileged caste of priests, whether they lnay happen 
to be few or many, or whether their governnlent be caned 
a Presbytery, a Synod, a Convention, a Council, or a 
Papacy. 


GG2 
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VI.-STATE OF TIlE l\IANlJFACTURING 
POPULATION. 


[FrOIn the Paper dated Decelnber 1, 1838.] 
SIR,-I aln r
joiced to find that your attention has been 
aroused hy the proceedings of the 111anufacturing popula- 
tion in Lancashire and Y or1\shire. I believe that our 
views on this subject are much the same; but perhaps you 
will not be sorry to address your readers in two parts of 
your paper on a question so momentous ;-fo1' assuredly 
it is one on ,,,hich no one cau think too often, or with too 
deep an interest. Should any acts of open violence take 
place, it will then be the tinle for acting, not for writing; 
for the decision of the GO\TernlI1ent, not for the counsels 
of individuals. l\Iay that acting and that decision, should 
any occasion unhappily dClnand it., be proillpt, vigorous, 
and effectual! In such cases timely severity is the greatest 
mercy; and never would the utlnost severity of the law 
fall more deservedly than on the men whose wicked pas- 
sions had excited such an outbreak. 
But suppose that the Governn1ent do its duty to the 
uttennost; suppose that the vigour of the civil and mili- 
tary authorities, should any tlunult arise, shaH prevent a 
repetition of the disgraceful plunder and conflagration of 
Bristol. Suppose the profligate incendiaries, who are now 
urging on the people to deeds of robbery and blood, to 
have received their just reward,-still in a few years' time 
there will again be the same danger. It was averted in 
1831, it luay be again averted in 1838 or 1839, but it will 
nut be so always. Like the first signs of a mOI'tal dis- 
ease, these fainter shocks do but indicate the nature of 
the evil which will one day prove fatal. 
But do I appeal only to our fears? God forbid 
 
There luay be sornething of courage in despisiug danger; 
but there is nothing but selfishness in neglecting to re- 
luove the evil. The future danger besides is contingent; 
the actual evil is certain. Undoubtedly, Sir, there 1
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much in the Pl.esent state of the manufacturing popula- 
tion which calls for notice on the part of society at large, 
and not only for notice but for relief. Look at the 
elements of the whole question. lIas the world ever yet 
seen a population so dangerous in every }.espect to the 
society in which it existed as the manufacturing popula- 
tion of Great Britain ? Not slaves, not utterly ignorant, 
not thinly scattered, not restrained by close connexion 
with other classes of society, not possessing political 
power, not enjoying physical comfort, not softened by 
know ledge, not within the reach of the ordinary influences 
of any religious society; but free men, with much in- 
telligence,-crowded together in most fonnidable masses, 
well aware of the force of organization,-ambitious of 
the power and longing for the comfort which they have 
not, and which others have ;-but not aware of the un- 
reasonableness of their first desire, and the impractica- 
bility of their second. If they were slaves, they ll}ight be 
kept down by force: if they were what citizens ought to 
be, they would be peaceable alike from interest and ii.om 
duty; but as they are neither the one nor the other, what 
is to be done? 
We are justly proud of having done away with slavery; 
but we do not remember that sla,-ery cut the knot of the 
most difficult of all earthly questions,-how to provide for 
the physical and llloral well being of the mass of human 
society. Slavery cut the knot, by saying that the majority 
of hUlnan beings in every country who constitute the great 
difficulty of the question, shall not be considered as a 
part of society. \Ve do well to refuse to cut the knot, but 
we do ill not to attelllpt to untie it. 
This neglect is encouraged by one of the falsest maxillls 
which ever pandered to human selfishness under the name 
of political wisdom,-I mean the maxim that civil society 
ought to leave its members alone, each to look after their 
several interests, provided they do not el11ploy direct fraud 
or force against their neighbour. That is, knowing full 
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well that these are not equal in natural powers,-and that 
still less }Jave they ever within historical memory started 
with equal artificial ad\
antages; knowing, also, that power 
of every sort has a tendency to increase itself, we stand 
by and let this most unequal race take its own course, for- 
getting that the \Tery nalne of society inlplies that it shall 
not be a mere race, but that its o
ject is to provide for the 
comnlon good of all, by restraining the power of the strong 
and protecting the helplessness of the weak. 
This letting alone system argues thus :-" E\
ery man is 
the best judge of his own interest, and therefore we leave 
the movelnent of society to direct itself. Nature points 
out manufacturing industry as the great source of wealth 
to this country; and of course the manufacturer must 
carryon his business in the 1110St profitable manner that 
he can. Certain parts of the country are more suitable 
for his purposes than others; manufactol;es therefore will 
he crowded together in such districts, and a large popula- 
tion necessarily will grow up within a small compass. It 
will go on rapidly increasing, for there is a sufficient pro- 
spect of employulent to encourage a nlan to marry, where 
the standard of cOlllfort is not set high, and thoughts of a 
remote future can scarcely be expected to have any influ- 
ence. The population thus multiplying necessarily lessens 
the value of its sole cunnuodity, its labour: a luan's wages 
do not keep pace with his expenses; but his wife and 
children Inay do s01l1ethiug to help hiln; and the Ina- 
nufactory will pro\Tide thenl with employment. 'I'hey HIUSt 
all work early and late, however, in order to earn a suffi- 
ciency; but stiJI the sufficiency can he gained. If wages 
are sufficient, how can the Inanufacturer be expected to 
raise theln? especially as, were he to do so, he 111USt, by 
adding to the price of his c<nnnlodity, be undersold by fo- 
reign COlllpetitors, and so involve his workmen in his own 
ruin. Every step in this process is natural, and taken vo- 
lu ntarily by all parties: how can it be interfered with by 
a government, or how ought it to be interfered with? The. 
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relation between the masters and men is one purely conl- 
lnercial; and who ever attempted to shackle the natural 
liberty of COlnmerce, without doing infinite mischief to 
those whon1 he meant to benefit?" 
That there is a truth in this view of the question is in- 
disputable. Nothing can be Inore unwise than the sneers 
in which some wen lneaning persons indulge against po- 
litical economy: for it is not possible that so many able 
tnen should have made a particular suqject their study 
without arriving at far more truth respecting it than can 
be attained by those who ne'.er studied it at all. The 
truths of political econo1l1Y are to be learnt fronI political 
economists, anrllike all other truths relating to human affairs 
ought to be known and respected by the stateslnan. But 
it does not follow that he should be exclusively guided by 
then1,-unless there were no other moral and political 
truths in the world which were to be learnt from other 
sciences. And here is the preslllnption and the fault of 
the political economist, that he aSSll1nes for his science the 
tide of political science generally; as if because a thing is 
fight econonlically, it must also be right politicaHy. Yet 
the greatest generals know that an operation expedient on 
mere n1Ïlitary grounds may s0111etiInes be forbidden by 
higher considerations of general policy; and the soldier 
must then yield to the statesman. So it may well be, that 
what is economically called expedient may be politicaHy 
mischievous; and then the economist also should yield to 
the statesman. 
The statesman, for instance, may well say to the econo- 
mist, " Your system works perfeetIy weB for the objects 
with which alone you are cont.-erned; and, therefore, on 
Jour "iew of the question, you are perfectly right in up- 
holding it. But as it does not work perfectly weB for the 
general security and happiness of the nation, I am bound 
to look out for some other truths which do not 1ie within 
your province, and to apply their lessons in order to re... 
JllOVe certain evils of which you c()n
i
tent1y can take no 
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cognizance. 'Y" on see an irunlense Inass of capital profit- 
ably employed, and increasing prodigiously the national 
wealth. You see this trulJr; but I see also a vast and in- 
creasing population placed in a very unfavourable state, 
socially and morally, and this, politically speaking, is an 
evil of the first Inagnitude. You say that their relation 
with their masters is purely cOlnmercial, and that, there- 
fore, we must not talnper with its freedolu. But I say 
that this very fact, that the relation between the rich and 
the poor in so large a part of the kingdoln is purely COln- 
luercial, is in itself most mischievous; because a purely 
commercial relation not only arises out of nothing better 
than self-interest, but it goes on to nothing better; it nei- 
ther springs fronI nor leads to any feelings of admiration, 
confidence, reverence, or love, which are the true ties be- 
tween man and man. Unless, therefore, I can add some 
better relation to this purely commercial one, we shall see 
the rich and the poor living in close contact indeed exter- 
nally; but it is a contact which only irritates. ,,,... e shall 
see no sympathy between them, and therefore no society." 
This, then, is the great evil in the condition of a manu- 
facturing population, that it inlplies the congregation of a 
vast multitude within a cOlTIparatiyely narrow space, and 
with an object purely commercial. In other words, they 
are regarded as hand.ç-not as heads, hearts, 01' souls; 
and yet they are not slaves, and cannot be }"estloained as 
such. This is a fearful 'lnolnalr, and one peculiar to n10- 
dern society; and in it
 excess, peculiar to this country 
alone. 
The political question involved in the demand for uni- 
versal suffrage, is nothing when compared to the social 
question which has been stirred in the wild language used 
"rith respect to capital and labour. "r e do not enough 
consider that 
uch social <luestions haye scarcely ever 
been J1100ted ;-dnring- the greatest cxcitelnent of the 
French Revolution, no one drean1t of attacking property 
as such,-or talked of ]abour and capital as having con- 
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flicting interests. .A..nd yet the far less irritation of poli- 
tical questions has caused bloodshed enough in many 
countries and many ages. 'Vhat will be the case if here 
the exasperation of political contest be farther embittered 
by the fearful strugp-Ie of poverty against property! 
IIere is the e\'il, and it is not a light one. Let every 
lllan, rich or poor, who loves his country, look well to the 
rell1edies of it. l
 ou, 
ir, I know, will do so, and if you 
will accept my assistance in the task, I should feel ho- 
noured by uniting my efforts to yours In a cause so 
noble. 


VII.-STATE OF THE J\IANUFACTURIXG 
POPULATIO
. 


[From the Paper dated DccclllLe:' 2
, 1838.] 
SIR,-)!y last two letters were written on subjects appa- 
rently very rel110te frol11 each other,-the Church, and the 
state of the Inanufacturing population. Really however 
they are in Iny judgnlent very closely connected;-inas- 
much as the one affords the greatest of all social rell1edies, 
while the other is the most dangerous of all social dis- 
orders. But the particular manner in which the relnedy 
should be applied to the disorder, is a question of great 
difficulty, and to answer it properly requires an union of 
various qualifications, such as are scarcely to be found 
together in any man, and to which most assuredly I am 
very far froln advancing the slightest claim. I would only 
try to attract the notice of your readers to the peculiar 
evils of the state of our manufacturing population ;-the 
adaptation of the renledy should be left to those who unite 
practical experience with a benevolent desire to make 
that experience a,rai]able to theil" neighbour's good. 
Let llle just state again, that the }Jeculiar e\-il of a 
nlanufactllring population is this; that it is essentially a. 
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crowded population, employed in servile labours, yet pos- 
sessing the feelings of fì'eelnen; and above all, that It 
owes its existence to a purely commercial relation, that of 
employer and elnployed. Consequently, it contains within 
it one only, and that not the best, element of civil society. 
The difference will be apparent, if we compare the mere 
outward appearance of a town or village of any other part 
of the kingdom with that of a town or village in the manu- 
facturing districts, You see in the former, houses of every 
\Tariety of size and condition ;-from the house of the 
lord of the manor, or some other great person whose 
place fonns a sort of link between the town and the 
country, clown to the cottage of the poorest artizan. Be- 
tween these there are the houses of the banker, the lawyer, 
the clergyman, the medical 111an, the l.etired mprchant, the 
private gentleman,-and again, the houses of the richer 
tradesmen forming a third class,-and a fourth class of 
the houses of the Slnaller shopkeepers. Here is variety, 
and also a just proportion ;-for although the houses of 
the poorest class are the Inost numerous, yet their number 
does not so lnuch exceed that of thp houses of the richer 
classes, as wholly to dilute, if I may so speak, that social 
influence which every class of society ought to exercise 
upon the rest. The poor, in other words, do not so enor- 
lnously outnumber the rich, as to make it certain that a 
large proportion of the fortner lnust be personally un- 
known to any of the latter except to their own employer. 
N ow consider the appearance of a luan ufacturing town 
or village. There is the great manufactory, and there are 
the long rows of cottages which constitute the dwellings 
of the poor manufacturing workmen. Besides, there are 
some poor shops, supplying suc}) articles as the workmen 
require; and perhaps, but not always, there would be the 
houses of the clergyman and the medical Ulan. But these 
are lost al11Ïdst the Inultitude of the poor ;-and whilst lnany 
of the elements of society which exist elsewhere are here 
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whol1y wanting, those which remain are social1y powerless, 
because the poore
t class has been multiplied around 
them beyond all wholesolne proportions. 
This is a great difference ;-another not so striking to 
the lllere outward eye, is, notwithstanding, of very sub- 
stantial importance. 
I said that a lnallufacturing population owes its exist- 
ence to a purely cOllnnercial relation, that of employer 
and elnplo
red, This relation of course 111USt be found 
c\'erywhere, but it has found rather than created the 
population. I will explain my meaning more ful1y. A 
labourer in an agricultural vil1age, or an artizan in a com- 
mon town, works for an employer, but he did not become 
an inhabitant of the "BIage or town in order to u;orkfor hint. 
He lives there because the place is his home,- because his 
father lived there before hiln-because his fan1Ïly and friends 
ha\ye lived there from time immemorial. These are all such 
reasons as become a lnan and a citizen, and they inyolve 
in then1 cirCl1nlstances no less elevating. Such a luan 
has a neigh bourhood to which he belongs, in which he 
is known, and where his character is the subject of a cer- 
tain public opinion, whether for good or for evil. But 
what is the case with the Inanufacturer who is brought to 
a certain part of t.he country to work for an employer, and 
I1JUst live there only because he works there? 'Vhatever 
i)e the physical cOlnfort of the cottage in which he is 
quartered, how can it be to hiln like a natural hOlne? 
'Yhat ties has he to the place or to the neighbourhood, 
except the transient tie of his actual work? And what 
is his neighbourhood but a mere mixed ll]ultitude of per- 
sons brought together from different parts of the country, 
with nothing to bind them either to the place or to one 
anothel., as incapable of forming a society as if they were 
a Inere as
elllblage of slaves? Let any IHan look at the 
wretched huts which are often run up by the side of a 
)"ailway whilst the constrnetioll of it is in progress, for the 
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temporary accomnlodation of the worknlen. Let him go 
into ten or twelve of these huts, one after the other, and 
see the different features and Inark the different dialects 
of their respective inITIates. He will find them tenanted 
by persons brought together from all parts of the kingdom, 
brought together, indeed, but incapable of forming a 
suciety, and destined in a few weeks to be separated 
again, and to be called off to SOlne other railway. Here 
indeed he ,vill see tIle evil in its lll0St palpable fonTI; )'et 
this honlcless, unsocial, herding, and at the same time 
vagrant condition, is in the main the lot of eyery popula- 
tion who are brought to live in a place only because they 
are elnployed to work in it. 
'Vhat the manufacturing workmen want is, first, a home; 
and then as a natural consequence, to become members 
of a society more varied in its elements and more whole- 
SOine in its chal.acter than their own clubs and unions. 
Unless these wants can be supplied, they will in some of 
the most important points resemble slaves rather than 
citizens ;-they will feel some of the worst moral evils of 
the slave's condition ;-they will regard the ciyil society 
around them with much of the sla\Te's hatred; but because 
they are not slaves altogether, because they are not 
chained, nor liable to be crucified by hundreds at a time 
on the least symptom of lTIutiny, their power of gratifying 
their hatred will be a hundred times greater than that of 
the slaye, and consequently they win be a hundred times 
1110re dangerous. 
That it is difficult to supply these wants of which I 
l1ave spoken, I am well aware; -the word "impractic- 
able" is for ever on the lips of those who, from blindness, 
or recklessness, or self-interest, cannot or will not see the 
evils of their actual state, and will not make the effort 
which is required to Inend it. But that the task is reaUy 
impracticable and ilnpossible, God forbid that I should 
believe; for if it be, the prospects of England are scarcely 
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less gloomy than those of the slave states of An1crica; 
they threaten equal misery in the issue; they invoh
e, I 
fear, scarcely less of national guilt. 
Thus far I have spoken unhesitatingly; for the evils of 
the present state of our manufacturing population are 
perhaps more visible to a bystander than to one actually 
engaged in the system. But in what I shall say as to 
remedies, I would suggest doubtfully and diffidently; I 
would ask whether this or that cannot be dOlle,-I would 
urge those whose knowledge is far greater than mine, not 
to be content with showing that Iny proposed relief is inl- 
practicable, but to turn their experience to good account 
by devising S01l1e relief that 
hall be practicable: for, let 
IllY remedies be as visionary as they will, the existing evil 
unhappily is but too real. 


VIII.-ST
TE OF TIlE l\IAN1 T FACTURING 
POPUL.1TIO
. 


[From the Paper dated January õ, Ib39.] 
SIR,-I bave dwelt rather largely on the actual evils of 
the state of the manufacturing population, because, if the 
country could be made sensible of the magnitude of the 
evil, the remedy, I believe, \Vould surely follow.- 'V e 
have seen what efforts WeI"e Inade, what sacrifices were 
submitted to by the English people, in order to put down 
first the slave trade, and more recently slavery.- \Ve 
know what societies have been formed, and what large 
sunlS are yearly expended, to forward the great work of 
spreading the knowledge of Christianity anlongst heathen 
and barbarous nations. Surely If we are aWaI"e that there 
exists in the heart of our own country a state combining 
lunch of the physical suffering and degradation of slavery, 
'" ith luuch of the moral and religious ignorance of heathen- 
i
lll and barbarism, we shall not be deterred by any diffi- 
culties or any sacrifices from detenninin g with God's hel p 
. " 
to better it. 
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I ha\ e said that the n1anufacturing population not only 
,vants Inany of those varied e]elnents which are essential 
to society, anù combines those which it does possess in 
no just proportions ;-but that its labourers are inferior in 
sonle important points to the labourel"S of other dish"icts, 
inasmuch as they have no connection with the place 
where they IÍ\Te, except as being clnployed to work in it; 
-that dIe feelings of neighbourhood and of hotne are with 
them cOlllparatively strangers; that they are rather a 
motley crowd of accidental sojourners, than a regular so- 
ciety of the natural inhabitants of the country in which 
they dwell. Being thus without the organization of regu- 
lar society, the organization which they have amongst 
thelllselves is rather lllischievous than beneficial-they are 
formed into clubs and unions,-associatjons which breathe 
a narrow and selfish spirit at the best, but which, under 
unfa,'ourable circumstances, become lllere gangs of con- 
spirators: the isolation in which they exist, with respect to 
the larger national society around theIn, being a}Jt in a 
I1101llent to become alienation and acti,re hostility. 
Yet these lHen thus isolated froul the national society 
in the midst of which they live,-as isolated really as ever 
were the slaves of the old cOllunonwca1ths of Greece or 
Itome,-are insisting loudly that they are 111enlbers of 
that society,-and are claiming the rights of luembers ac- 
cordingly.-In other words they are demanding the right 
of voting for the election of menlbers of parlialllent, with 
tlJe ayowed hope of being able thereby to influence the 
national society according to their own notions. And, 
strange to say, their deulanll is at the LottOlll just,- and 
therefore, sooner or later, and with 1ll0re or less of qualifi- 
cation, it will be carried. It is just on our own showing, 
because we acknowledge that they are not slaTes.- 
Foreigners or sojourners, in the literal sense, they are not 
certainly,-nothing therefore relnains but that they must 
be freen1en and citizens. Yet for freemen and citizcus to 
be wholly without political rights, is t"untrary to the sÏJn- 
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plest notions of a free government. 'Vhat choice is left 
'Us, then, but to lllake then1 citizens in feeling as well as in 
name; to make them really as well as nOlninally llleillbers 
of our national society, that when they obtain political 
rights in that society, as in process of tÌ1ne they will and 
ought to do, they may exercise them in harnlony with its 
spirit and institutions, to its benefit, not to its destruction. 
The first thing required, as it seelIlS to me, is to organ- 
ize the population of the manufacturing districts with an 
organization that shall be legal and beneficial, instead of 
that organil;ation of clubs and unions which is merely 
mischievous. For this object we require amidst so dense 
a population, that the divisions should in point of local 
extent be extremely small ;-whereas unluckily the 
parishes and townships of the north of England, having 
been adapted originally to a population as thin and scat- 
tered as it is now for the 1110St part dense and numerous, 
are much larger than those of the south. Again, many of 
the towns being of l"eCent growth are not as yet incorpor- 
ated ; -and ha,Te thus a less effective system of self- 
go'"ernUlent than IDâny nluch sn1aller places in the south- 
ern part of the kingdolll. It is desirable that the prÏ1nary 
element in the civil and ecclesiastical di\"isions of the 
manufacturing districts, whether in towns or in the 
country, should be extremely slnall ;-fo1' thus only where 
the population is so dense, is it possible to get that lliutnal 
knowledge of each other amongst the se\Teral inhabitants 
of the same division, which is necessary in order to create 
a neighbourhood, a public opinion, and a COllunun feeling 
of kindness, all of theln essential points in the constitution 
of a true civil society. 
Every such di\'ision should ha\Te a certain portion of 
comlnon land unalienably attached to it,-to serve as a 
place for exercises and gaInes, and partly it lnay be for 
public walks or gardens. "There the population is so 
great as to make that system of illdi,'idual allotlnents 
whieh has been practised with such benefit in the agricul- 
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tural districts, wl10lIy impracticable, it is of the last iUl- 
portance that there should be township or parish alIotInents ; 
-not only for the direct benefit and pleasure to be de- 
rived froln them, but also because thus only can we give 
to the lllanufacturing workman the consciousness of pos- 
sessing something of a property in land ;-a feeling so sa- 
lutary that it can scarcely be secured at too dear a price. 
And therefore this C01l1111on land should belong to all 
the inhabitants of the division ;-and they all should have 
a \yoice in the mal1agel11ent of it, care being taken that 
they should neither be able to sell it, nor let it on a build- 
ing lease, nor to let it at all except for the shortest pos- 
sible terln. 
The importance of securing a portion of ground for 
ganles and exercises in all thickly-peopled districts has 
been urged more than once in parlialnent, not less wisely 
than kindly, by :!\lr. Slaney, the excellent Inelnber for 
Shrewsbury. It is a delightful duty to honour the naUle 
of every public lnan who seeks to pronlote the innocent 
pleasure of the poor, and who by thus in\'esting law with 
a character not of justice only, but of actual kindness, 
cOlll1nends it to the affection of those whose worst degrad- 
ation it is to regard it as their enemy. 
The township or parish, thus possessing its comnlOll 
property, should also possess its own internal govern- 
Inent. There is at present a ,vide gap in our system for 
the administration of justice between the justice of the 
peace and the constable. The first is too high, and be- 
longs exclusively to the aristocracy,-the latter is too 
humble and possesses an authority too entirely subordinate. 
-There lnight be SOllIe officer between these two ex- 
tremes, something lllore reselnbling the juge de ia pai
7: 
of the French canton, or the syndic of the villages of 
Savoy. The o
ject would be not merely one of police,- 
although that is far from unilllPortant,-:-but to train the 
people thetnsehres to a sympathy with and a practical un- 
derstanding of the adlninistn
Lion of justice, and. also to 
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introduce into a manufacturing population another elell1ent 
besides those of employer and elnployed. If the office 
were salaried, it would Le on Inany accounts a great ad- 
vantage ;-and where the o
ject is so important as the 
raising in all points the condition of so large a portion of 
our fellow-subjects, the Inost ecol1oInical go"enuuent l11ay 
well dare to be liberal. 
I would rather hint generally at the sort of Ineasures 
which appear to Ille to be needed, than venture to propose 
any thing in detail. I anI sure, however, that we have 
llluch to learn as to the efficacy of governluent for sonle- 
thing nIore than the 111ere purposes of police; for not 
protecting society Inerely from external injury, but for 
giving it inward life and energy, and for putting down that 
Inischievous spirit of individual self-will, which, whether 
shown in its aristocratical fornI, as in Europe during the 
Iniddle ages, or in its deillocratical, as now in parts of the 
United States, 1110st truly deserves the naille of Jacobin- 
iSln. But on one point I Dlay dwell with Inore confid- 
ence ;-Lecause I an1 sure of its efficacy, and because its 
practicability is only iUIpeded by certain Inisapprehel1sions 
respecting it, very widely spread, and ,'ery deeply rooted. 
I speak of that great power of social iUlprovement in the 
highest and lllost comprehensive sense of the word which 
is contained in the institution of the Christian Church. 
And }lcre it is llecessary that I should a little unfold 
those views respecting Church EstablishnIents which I 

tated briefly in nlY first letter, and which many, I fear, 
besides your correspondent" Augur," will consider either 
visionary or profane. "Tith" Augur's" difficulties I can 
entirely syulpathize: he is not tne first good and sensible 
luan WhOlll I have known to be perplexed by then}; but 
that they are difficulties which Inay be removed by a full 
and large inquiry I feel as satisfied as I can be of any 
Inoral truth which has not the direct confirn1ation of God's 
Re\'elatiol1. But I have already trespassed sufficiently on 
H II 
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your columns; and the subject on which w'e are going 
to enter demands to be considered in a separate letter. 


IX.-
ïHE STATE AND TIlE CHURCII. 


[From the Paper dated January 12, 1839.] 
SIR,-Before I enter upon the subject of this letter, J 
would assure your correspondent Augur, that howe,.er 
different the roads by which we may at present appear to 
be travelling, the point at which we are both aiming is I 
trust and belie,.e one and the saIne. l\Iy views of the 
most perfect condition of the Church have no reference 
to lllere wOl.ldly expediency; 1 love to entertain t11enl, 
because the Church, as they represent her, appears to n1e 
best fitted to perform her appointed work, of bringing 
Inany souls to God. 
Augur, as it seelns to Ine, Ï1uagines that a Christian 
State and Church Ulust differ froin one another, becau
e 
his notions of a State are too low, whilst the Chure}l, such 
as he conceiyes it to be, is rather the Church perfected, 
than the C}lurch as it ever has been, or as it e\?er can 
beeolne, except, as I think, through that very system which 
iu his judgluent is so degrading to it. 
Of course if the object of a State be merely, as 'Var- 
burtol1 represents it, the protection of luen's bodies and 
goods, then the ideas of Church and State are neces- 
sarily distinct. And the same conclusion follows also, if 
\ve hold that tho object of a Church, either solely or prin- 
cipally, is to perform certain external ceremonies or tù 
teach certain abstract opinions. 
But these are the notions of sensualiSln on the one 
hand and of priestcraft on the other, - not of true philoso- 
phy and Christianity. The State has a far nobler end 
than the care of men's bodies and goods: the Church 
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has a far nobler end than the performance of ritual ser- 
vices or the inculcating abstract dogulas-thc end of 
both is the highest happiness of man; and this 111ust be 
his llloral happiness; but the difference between thenl 
has sometilnes been, that the State when not Christian 
has pursued its object ignorantly: the Church has always 
known how to pursue it rightly,-but it has not always 
acted according to its knowledge. 
The true object of the State, which the old philosophers 
distincd) recognised and laboured to carry into effect, 
has been as we know continually lost sight of through the 
evil passions of loen; insolnuch that Governnlent has 
COBle to be regarded as a 1Uel"e necessary e,-il, an encroach- 
ment upon individual liberty not to be desired but 
endured; and of which the slnallest possible dose, so to 
speak, is the l110st desirable. And the Church, tluough 
the sa
ne evil nature of lHan working in this instance by 
the system of priestcraft, has so fanen short of its true 
object, and so turned aside after a false one, that it too 
has been regarded as an enenlY to man's happiness, 
and the most perfect school of an truth and goodness has 
been branded as the source of superstition and of folly. 
If the object of the State and that of the Church be 
always in intention identical ;-and if in a Christian State 
it is really identical ;-that is, the Christian State and the 
Church have precisely the same notions of man's Inoral 
happiness ;-and if the State by virtue of its sovereign 
power can control nlen Illore effectua1Jy than any less 
soyereign society;-if again they ha,.e neither of then1 of 
necessity a distinct external fonll, which cannot be made 
to assinÜlate to that of the other ;-then the two institu- 
tions 'JJlay be identical ;-and that COllUIlOl1 object which 
both pursue will then be pursued most effectually when 
they are identical ;-i. e. when the State is Christian, or 
to express the same thing in other words, when the Church 
. . 
IS sO'gerelgn. 
A hundred faucied forms of evil willI know start up in 
HH2 
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the n1Ïnds of your readers when thC'r s11all have followed 
me to this point. One set of theul Ï1nagines that a 
sovereign Church Ï1nplies :;piritual tyranny and persecu- 
tion; another fancies that to nlÍx the name of State with 
that of Christianity, is to secularize religion, or eyen to 
dethrone Christ froln Ilis headship of the Church, and 
to set up a king or a parlianlent in I-lis place. I believe 
that my abhorrence of both these evils is as great as that 
of any 111an alive; but if you ha\'c patience with this 
discussion, and these letters are not occupying the rOot}) 
of rnore interesting matter, it will not be difficult to show 
that the system which I am upholding implies neither of 
them, but rather repels them both. 
For the present, I tnust consider Augur's argUt11ents 
drawn from the addresses of St. Paul's l1:pistles, froIH 
which he thinks it follows that the early Churches con- 
sisted only of true Christians. Yet it is certain that those 
very Epistles notice evils ex.isting in everyone of those 
Churches quite inconsistent with such a supposition; 
and the particular expression translated in our Bible 
"Saints," on which Augur apparently grounds an argu- 
ment, signifies not that those to whom it applied were 
personally holy, but that they were God's co\
enanted 
people now, as the I sraelites had been fonnerly. For 
the proof that the utInost heterodoxy of belief as well as 
irregularity of practice were to be found anlongst the 
Inembers of the prilnitive Churches, and th
t they were 
therefore as much mixed societies as any existing Church 
is now, I would refer your correspondent to the following 
pas
ages :-l
olnans, xvi. 17, IS; I Corinthians, iii. 1-3; 
vi. 7,8,15-20; yiii. 9-12; xi. 17-34; xv. 12; 
2 Corinthians, xi. 12 -15; xii. 20, 21 ; Galatians, iii. 1-4; 
iv. II; v. 7-15; Philippians, ii. 4, 20, 21; iii. 17-19; 
I Thessalonians, i,-. 3-8; v. 1.4; 2 Thessalonians, 
iii. II, 12; 1 Timothy, i. 6, 7-what is implied in the 
charge iii. 3; v. 22,24,25; yi. 9, 10; 2 Titllothy, i. 15; 
iii. 6-9; Titus, i. 12, 13; IIebrcws, iii. 12, 14; .TallIes, 
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ii. 1-9; iii. 8-10; iv. 1-10; 1 Peter, iv. 15; 2 Peter, 
ii. per totll111; 3 John, 9-11. See also the character 
given to so many of the seven Churches in the first 
chapters of the Revelations. And above all, I appeal to 
the character gi\'en by our Lord IIirnself, not of tIle world 
only, but of His Church, the Kingdom of God, St. l\lat- 
thew, xiii. 47 -50. Yet this Church so described as 
containing alike both good and evil, is compared, v. 33, 
to the leaven which influences the whole mass ;-and this 
the Chlistian Church, with all its corruptions, has done, 
and will do eYer. 
I.Jet ,Augur also consider the lllixed llulltitudes of three 
thousand persons at a tiIne who were sometilnes admitted 
into the Church, exactly as was the case when Augustine 
first preached in England. Is it possible to conceive 
that a1] these men were deserving of the name of Saints, 
as iU1plying personal holiness? The system of the ,Apo
- 
tles was not to set out with a select society, which if they 
had done, Christianity could ne\'er have triunlphed as it 
did; but to recci\'c in the first instance all who were 
willing to come, and then by a gradual process to purify 
theul n10re and 1110rc. And, in point of fact, the Christian 
Church at the end of the first century, and in the second, 
had a stricter discipline, and enjoyed general]y a higher 
standard of truth and holiness, than it had done for SOlne 
years after its first foundation. 
I would gladly therefore include in the Church all 
nonlÍnal Christians, and by so doing we should greatly 
increase its efficacy, and it ll1Ïght be raißed gradually, 
not in our days certainly, but in days to COlne, to as great 
a degree of purity as was ever attained hy the slllallest 
and n108t exclusive congregation. For we should re- 
Hlember how much of real evil will still lurk in the nar... 
rowest sect that Illost vaunts its purity; all those bad 
passions of coyetousness, envy, and uncharitableness 
which it is inlpossible for any 111unan systelll of discipline 
to restrain. 
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X.--TIIE STATE 
\ND TI-IE CIIURCII. 


[FrVln the Paper dated Fehruary 2, 1830.] 


SIR,-I ha,-e expressed my conviction that the State 
and Church are then only in a perfect condition, when 
they arc not allied, but identical; in other words, when the 
State is a Christian Society, and the Church a Sovereign 
Society. 
This was the doctrine of IIooker, however nluch it has 
been forgotten by sonle of those ,vho profess to bc 
IIooker's ,varmest admirers. Before I proceed to answer 
the objections which are commonly brought against it, let 
nle notice the lllost rClIlarkable of the other systen1s of the 
relations of Church and State which exist at present 
amongst us. 
The two extrenle systcnlS in one point of ,-ic\v, are those 
which uphold respectively in the highest and in the lowest 
degree the principle of centralization; in another point 
of ,riew the extreme systems are those which uphold re- 
speeti,-ely the entire identity of Church and State,-and 
their total alienation and c\-en opposition to each other. 
Between these conle all the various fonus of alliance, as it 
is called, establishment, and endownlent ;-which also 
for the most part hold a 111Ïddle place between the extrellle 
systenls in point of centralization. 
1. The ROlDan Catholic s)"ste111, taken in its full-blowIl 
de,-elopC111cnt, is the extreme of centralization, and also the 
cxtrelne of identity in Church and State. It would ha,-e 
the whole ,vodd subject to one gover111nent; and it would 
have this go,-enunent absolute. N ow as absolute govern- 
Inent virtually excludes 110t only all co-ordinate but even 
an distinct subordinate power ;-e,Tery thing emanating 
fronl it and being accountal,le to it ;-so the I>apacy in its 
own proper fonn, as it was exhibited ill t!Jc days of its 
greatuess, was all identification of the State and the 
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Church under the fOI.nl of the latter. For the Christian 
world was the Church, and of this Church the Pope was 
sovereign; and the so called temporal princes, elnperors, 
kings, and senates, were responsible to hinl as to Christ's 
Vicar, and exercised their functions as subordinate parts 
of the great systenl of the Church. 
Opposed to this extrenle degree of centralization is the 
system of the Independents, which excludes centralization 
altogether. According to this systeln each congregation 
of Christians meeting in one place for the purposes of 
worship is independent of all other congregations. Now 
as in Inodcrn times political centralization has nowhere 
been reduced to so Iowa point as this, the Independent 
systenl has practically ilnplied an entire separation of 
Church and S tate, inasmuch as the State has exhibited a 
centralization which the Church in its independent fornl 
has utterly repudiated. But if every distinct town were to 
be a so,-ereign conlIDonwealth, as was sometilnes the case 
in ancient Greece, then the independent principle, as such, 
need not be inconsistent with the identity of Church and 
State; for in that case the principle of centralization 
would be as much extinct in the political I'elations of the 
town, as it was before in the religious relations of its in- 
habitants. 
2. The Church and the State are identical, when both 
consisting alike of Christians have one and the sallIe BU" 
preUle goyernlnel1t. This government Il1ay be exercised 
under what is called the Church fornl, as in the papacy; 
or under what is called the State form, as where the king 
is the head of the Church. 
The Church and State are in opposition to one another, 
wllere the govenlluent and the 1llaSS of the nation, which 
constitute the State, are not Christian; where therefore 
the principles or laws of the State and of the Church are 
on many ilnportant llloral points at ,-ariance with each 
ot1ler; and a true lnelnber of the Church cannot be pro- 
l'edy a citizen of tlH-
 Htate, but unly a subject ;-l1e oLeys 
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it acti\'ely in l11atters not opposed to the laws of the 
Church ;-he obeys it passiv"ely, by subn1itting patiently 
to its penalties, in 5uch 111atters as are opposed to the laws 
of the Church; but he cannot exercise a shal.e in its go- 
vernlnent, for that were to Inake hilllself responsible for its 
principles ;-and its principles are those of the world, and 
not of the Church. 
3. Between these extrelnes are the cases of alliance, 
establishlnent, and endowment; which suppose the State to 
be distinct froln the Church, and yet to be on friendly 
terl11S with it, and to give and receÏ\'e from it certain ser- 
vices. How far a n1en1ber of the Church can be a l11eI11- 
bel' or citizen of the State under such circul11stanccs, de- 
pends on the nature of the reasons which hinder the State 
from identi(ying itself with the Church, instead of allying 
itself with it, or patronizing it. If it be merely owing to cer- 
tain notions of Church gOyenl1nent, there is then no objec- 
tion; for the principles of the State Inay still be Christian. 
-But if it be on the ground that the State, as such, 
hould 
be of no religiol1, then the State is in fact unchristian, an<1 
Inembers of the Church can take no part in its govern- 
ment. 
I must notice now the doctrine which on the one hand 
leads to the extrelne of centralization; and on the other 
has preyented the true identity of Church and Statc, and 
ha
 led to all the various schemes of alliance, establi
h- 
Inent, or independence and alienation. 'fhis doctrine is 
that of a peculiar form of gO\'ernlncnt existing in tIle 
Church,jure diriuo, and therefore incapable of n10difica- 
tion at any time or under any circulnstances. And the 
difficu1ty has been still farther increased by representing 
this supposed divine fonn of goyenllnent to be also a di- 
yinely constituted priesthood. 
This doctrine leads to the extrelne of centralization, 
because it represents all Christians in all parts of th.. 
world as subject to one gOYCrnHlcnt, which <l('ri\Tl's its title 
from a source foreign and far superior to the laws of the 
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lanrl,-and luuch nlore to the by-laws of allY particular 
congregation. According to this yicw, if consistent with 
itself, the whole Christian Church all O\Ter the world luust 
be snl
ject either to a Pope or to a General Council: which 
of thesc two he preferred is a very subordinate question, 
both being consistent, and alone consistent, with the no- 
tion of a divinely constituted Christian priesthood. 
For the SaIne reasons this doctrine prevents the identity 
of Church and State in an ages which have any just no- 
tion of good governnlent. For a power neither deri\'ed 
froln law nor responsible to law, such as that of a prc- 
tencledjllre dirino priesthood, is so clear an eyil, that no 
Inen in their senses, when arrived at that period of f'ocicty 
at which mere Blight is taught to yield to right, would 
al10w it to exercise donlinion oyer thenl. The Papacy 
therefore is unsuited to an age which begins to haye a 
sense of justice. On the other hand, the clain1 of di,'ine 
authority in the priesthood win not yield to those offices 
which are deri,'ed fronl lnllnan law, and ha\-e onlv so far 
&I 
God's sanction. Thus as men's common sense will not 
allow the priest to be King,-and the belief in a priesthootl 
equally interferes with the l{ing's 
o"ereigntr oY"er the 
priest, the Church and the State are kept of necessity 
distinct, and tbe connexion between them Inust he one of 
alliance, whether equal or dependent, or else there can be 
no friendly relation at all between theine 
Frou} this supposed di,'ine right of a priesthood, flowed 
directly the distinction between the so called secular and 
spiritual powers; and farther between secular Inatters, as 
the phrase runs, aud spiritual. This distinction striking' 
as with a two-edged sword, and pulling asunder what God 
had juined, made COlll1110n life profane and religious life 
fonnal and superstitious ;-for what are all our business 
and Ollr studies hut profane, if not done in Christ's name? 
and what are our acts of religion hut the pxtreulest fo]]y and 
falsehood, if they are not lnadp to act upon our C0l1H1l0U 
life? E,-ery act of a Christian is at once secular and spi- 
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ritual ;-sccular, inasllluch as it is done in the body, in 
tilne, and on earth ;-spiritual, as it proceeds fronl the 
Inind and the heart, and therefore affects the soul, aud 
reaches on to eternity. 
Here then ,ye ha,-e, in point of centralization, three sys- 
tClns. One which would subject all the Christian ,vorld to 
one go,.ernluent, namely to that of one or 1110re persons of 
the pretended dh-ine order of priesthood. Another, which 
rejectiug the priesthood and the extreme of centralization, 
is not content with this, but rejects all centralization what- 
ever; bringing back society ahnost to its sitnplest element, 
that of a single town or yil1age. Between these there is 
the third system, which adopts centralization as far as 
God's providence appears visibly to ha,re sanctioned it, 
and no farther; not placing all the world under one go- 
Yernment, nor yet Inaking sovereignty ridiculous by 
ascribing it to what may be called social aton1S: but tak- 
ing the clearly marked and practical division of nations or 
cOl1lll1onwealths: so that the nation should be sovereign,- 
and not each particular town or village on the one hand, 
-nor on the other hand, the whole world. 
Again, we ha,.e the systenl of a pretended priesthood, 
which, to be consistent, requires the systeln of extreme 
centralization, and that the centre should be itself. Hut 
being dri '-en froln this by the comUlon sense of mankind, 
it has yet prevented the acknowledgment of any other 
centre, and has therefore been the fruitful parent of divi- 
sion, contradictions, and anarchy. It has given occasion 
to the notion of a Church in alliance with a State, or pa- 
tronized by a State; and having thus led l11en to conceive 
of the State as of sOlnething not Christian in itself, it has 
tended to produce that systenl of extrelne anti-centraliza- 
tion, which has renounced the ideas both of tIle Church 
and of the State together. 
And here I pause, --fearful of having trespassed too 
HUlch on your cohllnns ;-yet afÍ'aid also lest in trying Bot 
to 'write too tediously I shpuld haxe written obscurely, 
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or ha\.e ou1Ítted to anticipate objections, and so ba,'c 
wri tten unsatisfac toril y. 


XL-THE L
lBOURING POPULL\TIO
 AND 
THE CHARTISTS. 


[From the Paper dated 
Iay 25th, 183D.] 
SIR,- During the session of Parliaulent, your columns, I 
know, are better employed in recording what is actually 
said or done by persons in public stations, than in circu- 
lating the mere COlllll1ents of a pri,-ate individual; nor 
would I wish you to depart fron1 your practice in this 
respect. I will not conunent upon facts,-I would only 
again and again entreat my countrynlen to consider the 
facts then1selves. 
'Ve read with interest the accounts of changes in the 
ministry,-we rejoice or grieve, as it may happen, at the 
result of the late negociations. A.nd "e do well in this;- 
for it is not a light matter whether our rulers be wise or 
unwise, equal to the elnergencies of our condition, or 
unequal to theln. Yet I verily believe, that the existence 
of the worst conceh-able a(hninistration would be a 1ight 
evil, in comparison to the insellsibility which appears so 
general, as to the anlount and real nature of the mischiefs 
which threaten us. 
Are we not apt to be a great deal too lenient in punish- 
ing crime, and a great deal too sluggish in renloving real 
e,-il ? 
Language is publicly held by the Chartist leaders, as 
wicked and as lllÏschie,"ous as the tongue of In an can FraIne ; 
-they reCOl1Ullelld, directly or indirectly, nHuder and 
arson to thousands :-and yet these men, a hundred titues 
1110re wicked than any felon who suffers death for a single 
crime,-are either aUowed to enjoy perfect iInpunity,-- 
or thcir offcnce is a Blisdelneanour. to lJe corrected 
lllerely by fine and Ï1nprisonlnent. 
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]f history teach any 011C point clearly, it is that the 
leaders and instigators of a populacc, as opposed to a 
people, are always either foolish or wicked,-and nlostly in 
the highest degree both. They arc entit1ecl to no respect 
and to no cOlnpassion. The heaviest punishments of law 
never fall Inore deservedly than on the heads of such Inen. 
They are a lTIere curse to the hUIDan race, and lnost 
especially to the wretched ,rictirns of their delusions, in 
the actual evil which they do in their own generation, and 
stiII lllore in the good ,vhich they }}inder, through disgust 
and terror at their criules, in Inany generations after theln. 
Against these Inen we use neither prevention nor 
adequate punishmen t. This lllay be Inost wise and most 
noble, if we render then1 powerless Ly reuloving or lessen- 
ing that real evil which alone makes them dangerous; it 
is nlere suicidal folly, if we at once allow theln to go on in 
their wickedness, and allow their victirns to relnain in 
such a state, that whcn the pestilence is let loose amongst 
them they cannot but catch its infection. 
But whether we prevent or punish these lllen, or whether 
we let then1 alone, still if the rea] evil is not attended to, 
it must come in thc end to the same thing. Could these 
Hlen produce any inlpression at all in any healthy state of 
society? Could they be listened to for a single instant 
unless sufieling and ignorance had already preparcd the 
minds and hearts of their hearers for the reception of any 
wickedness and any folly? Suffering and ignorance are 
co-existent aIl10ngst a vast mass of our people, with a 
power of organization, and with a sense of pcrsonal and 
civil rights, not clear indeed or just, but Ii \Te].r, and with a 
foundation of justice which Inakes it doubly dangerous. 
l
oYerty, ignorance, nUlubers, organization and a sense of 
wrong done and right withheld,- I know not how any 
countrr can be lllore cur
ed than by haying an these 
points cOlubined together within its bosoln, in ovpositiolJ 
to everyone of its existing institutiolls. 
Greater po,'erty l11ay have existed elsewhere, and 
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greater ignorance, perhaps too in a greater multitude of 
persons; hut never with such organization, ne\'er with 
such a keen consciousness of eyil suffered, neyer in snch 
fearful and exasperating contrast with wealth and know- 
ledge, never within historical memory, I speaJ
 ad\'isedly, 
did there exist in any country so alanning a Blass of dis- 
affection towards the whole actual frame of society as we 
have now around us in England. 
'Vhen Prussia, in the hour of her greatest need, wanted 
to wield the united energ
- of her whole population in one 
unanimous effort against the tyranny of France, she at 
one stroke emancipated her peasantry. I t was a great 
Ineasure, a measure to alarul the tilnid and offend the 
selfish; but yet the way to effect it was ob\-ious and easy: 
a sen'ile tenure was easily changed into a free one: the 
peasant held the land before and he continued to hold it 
still: the change required was but political, the relieving 
hiln ti-oln certain oppressive sen'ices, which had neerllessly 
galled and degraded hinl: but these once ren10\Tcd, the 
boor was ready at once to start into the free landholder 
and citizen. 
'Vhen France shook off the accumulated iniquities of 
centuries of neglect and oppression, her path too was 
comparath-ely easy. She had but to destroy the lnere 
gratuitous insolences of feudality, as we might do away 
with the vexations of copyhold or cust0111ary tenures: Lut 
there, as in Prussia, the peasant had his house and his 
land, and the multitude of feudal tenants became a nud- 
titude of free proprietors, constituting the stJ-ength and 
happiness of their country. 
But what can reUIOye the evil here? It is no remnant 
of an unjust political systelu, which can be swept away in 
an instant; it is no lnere accidental incumbrance on a 
social state essentially sound, and which, as soon as the 
incunlbrance is shaken off, springs up with unabated 
vigonr. It is a social evil merely; the growth not of 
feudality but of free trade, not of u1Ïnute and insulting 
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tyranny, but of the systenl of letting alone, and therefore 
its renledy is the most difficult problclll ever sublnitted to 
civilized man; nor can the solution be obtaincd without 
shocking IHan)" fa\Tonrite prejudices and in,yoh'ing some 
painful sacrifices. But the slave trade was oyerthrown ; and 
shall an e,Til equal abstractedly and to us far greater than 
that of the slave trade be allowed to exist unchecked for 
ever? "That Bible or 
lissionary Society can propose to 
itself an object so great as the redelnption of the labour- 
ing population of England froln their present wretched 
state,-wretched alike to body and ,nind and soul? And if 
the work is to be done by coÌnbined efforts, will no society 
be formed for this highest and holiest of all purposes? If 
it is to be acconlplished by individual encrgy, will there 
be no new Howard, or Clarkson, or Fry, to lay bare t1}is 
evil in all its enorn1Ïty, and to resolve with God's help 
that it shall no longer relnain unrcnledied? If the aid of the 
legislature be needed, will the GovernUlent or will Parlia- 
n1ent refuse their assistance to the most glorious and most 
blessed undertaking which eVel" immortalized the n1emory 
of a statesluan or a legislator? I t is not for an individual 
to prescribe in presun1ptuouS ignorance what is to be 
done: but he may implore aU his countrynlcn to apply 
their best thoughts to the question, to consider the present 
evil in all its length and breadth, and then to asli: theln- 
selves, in the sight of God, whether any difficulties ought 
to deter thell1 from resolving at any price to remove it. 


XII.-ST.ATE OF THE l\IANUFACTURING AND 
L
t\BOURIKG POPULA110N. 


[From the Paper dated July 20, 1830.] 
SIR,- It is very natural that you should expect fron} 
me, after having dwelt so luuch on the evils of the actual 
state of our ulanufacturing and labouring population, that 
I should attenlpt to suggest sOlllething as a reJlledy. But 
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if I were to do so, I should '9irtually belie the representa- 
tion which I have l11ade of the Inagnitude of the evil. 
That could be no deep and wide-spreading disorder in tIle 
political system, for which a common obser,.er like myself, 
with no particular sources of inforll1ation at his comtnand, 
could confidentIyreCOIl1nlenda cure. It is in fact the COlllnlon 
error cOlIllnitted by unprofessional Inen,-by those who are 
laynIen, if I 111ay so speak, with regard to the subject which 
they are discussing,-that not contented with calling atten- 
tion to the evil, they venture also to prescribe a reIned)" 
for it. And by thus unwi
ely stepping beyond their pro- 
per province, they often defeat their own object. If 
froin want of practical falniliarity with the working of a 
systenl, they propose, as often happens, SOIne awkward or 
iUIpossible alteration in it, not only do they furnish a 
tritunph to the interested supporters of old abuses, but 
even good and wise practical HIen are so shocked at the 
evident presumption and ignorance of the proposed re- 
form, that they do not listen to the l"eal1y true statell1ent 
of grievances, which abundantly showed that sOlne refol"ln 
was needed. 
But although inconlpetent to suggest the 1110st proper 
remedies, Jet a bystander Inay do good sel"yice by calling 
tbe attention of those who are cOinpetent to do so, but 
who in their turn labour under a disa(h.antage of an- 
other kind; nainely, that their long fanliliaritr with the 
actual state of things makes them less apt to percei,-e and 
to dread its dangers. The practical Ulan is often wanting 
in this, that the practice with which he is well acquainted 
is lllerely his own, or that of those inuncdiately around 
hitn ;-the practice of other tÌInes and countries he often 
does not know ;-and what he C
 lls experience is there- 
fore delusive, because it is too partial to furnish any safe 
general conclusions. "There have been riots in the Inanu- 
facturing districts often without any serious consequences: 
-why should the danger be greater now ?-It is no new 
thing in England for a large portion of the populatiun to 
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be dependent Inerely on their labour,-why should we 
regard it a state so fraught with c,-il?" 
-\..nd sometimes if 
we speak of the great number of poor persons in England 
as cOlnpared with the rich, we are answered by a text ii.onl 
Scripture, IHisapplied as !Stray texts generally are,-alld 
are told that God I-lin1self has said" that the poor ::;hall 
ne"er cease out of the land." X ow (not to dwel1 upon the 
false impression con\"eyed to an English reader by tIn> 
word" shall" in this passage, which in the titne of Ollr 
translators expre
sed mere futurity, but now in our prc- 
sent language expresses also the will or intention of the 
speaker ;)- Jet it is one thing to say that the poor shall 
ne,-er cease out of the land altogether, and another, that 
they shall fOrln the greatest proportion of its inhabitan ts. 
_-\nd this, so far from being according to the intention of 
the )1 osaic law, was one of the things which it lllost 
laboured to ob\"iate: the Israelitish people were to be a 
nation of landed proprietors: poverty was to be the occa- 
sional exception, but not t11e rule. 
Lord Lansdowne, in the late debate in the House of 
Lords on the Gorenunent scheIBe of education, expressed 
a ùenevolent wish that education, if generally introduced 
amongst our luanufacturing population, might greatly re- 
duce the alnount of crillle. God forbid that I should 
speak or think slightingly of the blessings of education; 
but I greatly fear that we are expecting Blore fronl it in 
the actual state of our society than it can alone by }Jos- 
sibility accolnplish. 
lost wisely bas :.\lr. Laing said in 
his 1110st instructi,-e account of X orway, that ,. a man nlay 
read and write and yet ha\-e a totally uneducated Inind; 
but that he who pos:-.esses property, whether he can read 
and write or not, has an educated lllind; he has fort::- 
thought, caution, and reflection guiding e,-ery action; he 
knows the value of self-restraint and is in the con
tant 
habitual practice of it." 'Vhat we cOllJillonly call educa- 
tion is in\ aluable when it is given in tilne to a people pos- 
sessing the education of property ;-when it opens to thelll 
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intellectual enjoYlnents whilst they are yet in a condition 
to taste them,-and so, by accuston1Ïng them to raise their 
standard of happiness, it preyents then1 froill recklessly 
sinking to a lower condition. Education, in the COlllluon 
sense of the word, is required by a people before pOT'ertr 
has lllade havoc alnongst then1 ;-at that critical Iuoment 
when ci,?ilization Inakes its first burst,- and is accom- 
panied by an immense commercial acti,-ity. Then is the 
tÏlne for general education, to teach the Iuan of slualler 
means how to conduct himself in the cOIning fever of na- 
tional developelnent :-to Blake hinl understand the 111Ïsery 
of sinking from the condition of a proprietor to that of a 
mere labourer; and if this cannot be ayoided at home, 
then to dispose hin1 to eUligrate to a new country, whilst 
he still retains the habits which will make him a ,-aluable 
element in a new society there. But can what is called 
education,-can book learning really educate beggars, or 
those whose condition is so low that it cannot becolne 
lower? Our population want book knowledge, and they 
also want the means in point of social well-being to render 
this knowledge available. This is the difficulty of the pro- 
blenl that we know not where to begin. 
\nd we shall have 
gained sOlnething, if we are well convinced that no single 
measure, whether of so called education, or of en1Ïgration, 
or of an ÏInpro,?ed poor-law,-and far less any political 
priyilege which when giyen to Iuen unfit to use it is an 
eyil to themseh?es rather than a good,-will be of real 
efficacy to better our condition. 
If 1 can iIllpress your readers with this con,?iction, I 
shall do IllOl.e good than by proposing any remedy of IllY 
own, to which there might be serious practicable objec- 
tions; and then he who makt3 these objections would 
be supposed to ha,-e o,"erthrown all that I had been urging. 
I cannot tell by luyself how to nlend the existing e,-il, 
but I wish to call attention to its Inagl1itude. I wish to 
persuade nlen that a prodigious effort is required: we 
want e'"ery luan's wisdom and e,?ery IHan's ,"irtue to con- 
I I 
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sider carefully the state in which we are now living, and 
to shrink froln no sacrifices which may be called for to 
correct it. 


XIII.-TIIE EVILS OF OUR NATIO
AL 
ST ATE. 


[Frow the Paper dated NoveIuher 9, 18:39,] 
SIR,-If I have not troubled you lately with any of my 
cOlnnlunications, it is not that my interest is at all abated 
in these great questions to which J have tried to awaken 
the attention of your readers; nor yet that the present 
apparent slumber of Chartislll encourages Ine to hope that 
the synlptoms of the great national e\ril which afflicts us 
are really wearing a nlore favourable aspect; but it is 
much rather because the contrast between the Inagnitude 
of the disease, and the feebleness of Iny eHorts to check 
its progress, is so absolutely startling, that to hope to do 
good by such Ineans in such a matter seelns at once 
ridiculous and desperate. 
I feel, Sir, but too truly that it is so. And I could 
often find it in IllY heart to turn away nlY eyes altogether 
froln the prospect of our national state, and solacing 
lnyself with the hope that the dreaded evil may after all 
not COlne in my life-tilne, to occupy lnyself wholly with 
pri\rate interests and duties. l\lany I belie\re do this; 
the supposed desperateness of the case veiling to their 
consciences the blalneableness of thus abandoning it. 
But, Sir, although things as they now are may last out my 
time, can we persuade oursehres that they will last out the 
tÏ1ne of our children? And'it is surely no very rOlnantic 
patriotism to dread for one's own immediate children the 
arrival of a 
eason of crinle and misery, such as I will 
believe the whole preceding experience of the human race 
will have never seen paralleled. 
'Vhat no individual eflorts could cOlnpass,-I aID not 
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speaking of any thing so insignificant as my own,-but 
what really is beyond the powers of anyone man tu ac- 
complish, that may possiùly be effected by the joint eflort
 
of many. But a Society, to be worthy of such a cause 
should be truly con1prehensi \Te, should etnbrace 111en uf 
all varieties of rank, caning, and poEtical party . Yet we 
know that ill England, although Inen of different ranks 
and occupations will work together, yet 111en of different 
parties will not,-and indeed in some respects cannot. 
For if nlY neighbour's truth be to nle a falsehood, how 
can 1 assist hin1 in propagating it; or how can he help to 
circulate what I hold to be truth, if to hiln it seenlS to be 
error? 
In oI.der to meet this difficulty, and yet to obtain tIlat 
general co-operation which is on every account so de- 
sirable, it would seelll desirable that tIle object of the pro- 
posed Society should be merely to collect facts relative to 
the condition of the labouring classes, and to bring them 
to the knowledge of the public, without expressing any 
opinion as to the most effectual remedies for the state of 
things thus de\Teloped. It is ob\"ious that to present a 
full view of the condition of the labouring classes through- 
out the kingdom, would be at once a \Tery costly and a 
very laborious undertaking; that it would find ample elll- 
ployment for dIP contributions and for the personal exer- 
tions of a very ntunerous and wealthy society. And I 
conceive that the points of inquiry might be n1ade so de- 
finite, as greatly to check, if not altogether to exclude, the 
exhibition of party feeling in the reports of such a society. 
For instance in order to obtain a correct notion of the 
, 
state of the poor in any given town or parish, we should 
wish to know,-lst, the total population, and the propor- 
tion of mere labourers to shopkeepers, professiollallneu, 
farm
rs, or proprietors; 2nd, the rate of wages, and their 
proportion to the price of provisions, lodging, and fuel; 
3rd, the quality of the labouring population, how many of 
thelll are strangers, and how lnany ha\ e ùeen born in the 
I I 2 
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place where they al'e now working; 4th, the ecclesiastical 
divisions of the place, and the number and size of places 
of worship, and the nUInber of 1l1inisters, whether of the 
Established Church or dissenters; 5th, the :number and 
character of the schools, and other places of in
truction, 
including the age at which the children generally go to 
and are taken away froIH school; 6th, police details: the 
alllount and character of crÏ1ne, and, so far as it exists in 
a noticeable shape, of vice; the nUlnber of public houses 
and beer houses; 6th, wherever it is possible there should 
be a cOIHparison of the actual state of the country in all 
these points, and its state ten, twenty, and fifty years ago; 
for by comparing the present with the past, we find out 
which way things are tending, whether for the better or 
for the worse; 7th, the size and situation of labourers' 
dwellings; how many persons live in cellars under ground; 
how many sleep in the same rOOln, and the size of rooms; 
how many have gardens, or any accessible outlet, where 
they Inay ha,Te fresh air and healthy exercise; 8th, the 
quality and quantity of food, the comparative use of bread 
and potatoes; what is the consumption of animal food on 
the one hand, or of ardent spirits on the other; how many 
hUlnan beings li\?e actually on bread or potatoes, and on 
tea; 9th, what books, newspapers, tracts, or addresses, 
circulate amongst them; whether they read much, and 
what they read; and also the nUlllber and character of 
such clubs, unions, associations, &c., as may exist alnong 
theln. I might add yet other points, but these which I 
have given are all tangible matters of fact, and as such 
might be faithfully reported by men of the most opposite 
opinions, so long as they agreed in the wish that the real 
state of the poor in all particulars should be brought be- 
fore the eyes of the rest of the community. 
But to a Society so fonned for the exclusive purpose of 
bringing to light matters of fact, without proposing any 
remedies to the evils thus made public, nluch objection 
has within my own knowledge been made; and it has 
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been said that before we thus reveal the evil in its tre- 
mendous magnitude, we ought to cOlne to some under- 
standing as to the best Ineans of removing or reducing it. 
I contend, on the contrary, that at present such an under- 
standing is absolutely iInpossible; and I cannot conceal 
nlY conviction that the renledies required will involve 
sacrifices on tlle part of the richer classes, which if not 
willingly lnade but wrested froln them will be Wll01ly use- 
less, and which will not be made voluntarily unless they 
are first thoroughly itnpressed with the enorn1Ïty of the 
existing evil. I do not say that such sacrifices would be 
made, even then; it may be that they would not; but 1 
anl sure that they will not be made otllerwise. There are 
Dlen who will not deny their appetites in eating and drink- 
ing, even if they are aware that the consequences of con- 
tinued self-indulgence is certain deatll; but there are 
thousands and tens of thousands who would undoubtedly 
refuse to observe a very strict regimen, if they were not 
aware of any thing in thernsehTes or in the state of the at- 
nlosphere which threatened them, unless they were care- 
ful, with serious or fatal diseases. 
But can it be supposed that there is danger in revealing 
the evils of our social condition, unless we offer at the 
saIne time the hope of a loelnedy for thenl? Surely the 
danger consists not in knowing that our neighbour is in 
distress, but in his knowing it himself. The rich might 
safely be ignorant of what the poor suffer, if the poor 
could be ignorant of it also. If both were ignorant of it 
equally, there would be safety; if both were clearly aware 
of it, there would be hope; but for the poor to know and 
feel it keenly, while the rich are ignorant of or inattenti,'e 
to it, this is dangerous, t1lis 
s a state of things ahnosL 
desperate. ,V ould the most elaborate reports that could 
be published add to that deep sense of disquiet and pri- 
vation which pre,'ails alllongst the poorer classes, and. 
which is not the less dangerous because it neither under- 
stands clearly the causes of its suffering. nor judges rightly 
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of the reu1edy? A real knowledge of their own state, anò' 
of its causes, would be desirable even for the poor them- 
selves: bad as the truth is when seen wholly, it i!'; not 
nearly so bad as it 
eems to be when viewed only par- 
tially; but for the richer classes, the fullest knowledge, 
the li'Teliest sense of the evils endured by their poorer 
countrymen, is not danger, but recovery: ignorance in 
them is not bliss, but inevitable destruction. 
Therefol"e it seems to Ine that a Society, consisting of 
Inen of aU parties, nlight be advantageously formed for the 
purpose of collecting information, at once conlprehensive 
and minute, respecting the state of the class of labourers, 
agricultural and manufacturing, throughout the kingdom, 
and of calling public attention to the facts so col1ected. 
This appears to be a step practicable and important; safe, 
yet leading to great results hereafter. If any of your 
readers agree with me in this, let them think whether they 
can do any thing to carry our idea into effect; if they have 
any better plan to propose, gladly would I adopt it, and, 
so far as I could, fUlther it. Only let our great oqject he 
effected, and it Inatters little who are the instruments. 


XI\T.-NATIOXAIJ CIIUI-tCII ESTABLISH
IENTS. 


[From the Paper dated January 18, 1840.] 
SIR,-I trust that your correspondent, Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith, win not accuse me of disrespect if I still addre:;s 
you under my accustolned signature. To say the truth, I 
an1 so unknown to the great Inajority of your readers, 
and so nluch a stranger to your county, that I should 
accuse IHyself of preslunption if I obtruded Inyself per- 
sonally by nalne upon their notice. The character of Iny 
lctters will I hope be a sufficient voucher that I can ha\Te 
no unworthy Inotiyes for not affixing Iny name to theu1; 
there has been, I trust, nothing in any of them which as a 
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Christian or a gentlelnan I should be ashanlcd to a'-ow. 
This being the case, it seems to nle more becoming that I 
should leave my communications wholly to their own fate, 
that nothing of a personal nature may affect anyone's 
judgment of their contents, whether for good or for bad. 
The question now at issue in the Church of Scotland 
is doubtless one of considerable inlportance. I do not 
feel enough acquainted with the constitution of that 
Cburch to enter into the legal points ;-but I do not see 
how the present dispute affects the question of Church 
Establishments. It is surely perfectly feasible in a Church, 
as well as in any other society, to provide for the due 
appointInent of the officers of the society: the right of 
patronage is held subject to such laws as Inay be requir
d 
to qualify it. These laws may be at present too lax,- 
that is, they may not sufficiently provide against the ap- 
pointment of unfit persons; if so, let thel11 be Inade 
more stringent: for certain it is that it is the theory of a 
Church Establishlnent, as of all other institutions, that 
unfit persons should not be made its officers ;-and this 
theory may be reduced to practice as neaTly in the ap- 
pointment of a minister of the Church as of a judge, or 
a governor of a colony ;-it win neyer of course be per- 
fectly acted upon owing to the faults of hlunan nature. 
Thus far then I should agree with Dr. Chahner
, that if 
by the actual constitution of the Scotch Church the 
choice of the indi,'idual patron is too unrestrained, so that 
in spite of the relllonstrances of the proper Church 
authorities he Inay appoint an unfit and unworthy lnini
- 
ter, then that constitution requires aUlCl1(hnellt, and un- 
doubted]y it may be amended, if it be found expedient, 
without any injustice to the patrons; for patronage is 
essentially a trust rather than a property, aud as such 
may be, has been, and is, controlled by law. 
But, on the other hand, if the Church of Scotland were 
to cease to-morrow to be an Establishlnent, 1 for one, if 
I were a lllelnber of it, should deprecate earnesth" thp 
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language used by Dr. Chahners and I think also by Sit 
Culling Sluith,-as assuming a power of judgment such 
as belongs to God alone,-and tending in practice either 
to a systelll of priestly tyranny, or to one of party and 
sectarian exclusiveness, Iuost injurious to the spiritual 
welfare of the Church. 
It is a grievance, according to Dr. Chalmers ;-and 
your correspondent quotes the sentiment, I think, with 
adl11iration,-" that before a Ulan can forfeit the privilege " 
(of Church melnbership and access to the Comlnn- 
nion,) "there lnnst be a corpus delicti,-sorne specific 
delinquency palpable enough for cognizance and con- 
delnnation by a bench of secular judges, at whose man- 
da
e the prostrate Church must recei,-e into her inmost 
sanctuary Inen who in her own judgtnent, though living 
without any gross or definable immorality, are yet li,'in'g 
without God in the world." I have no doubt that many 
of your readers 'will syulpathize with thi s language. I 
have heard other good and sensible Inen, besides Dr. 
Chalmers, speak in this manner,-yet it seeU1S to me either 
extremely vague and incautious in its expression, or else 
in a high degree unjust and unchristian. It is the misuse 
of the invidious tenn "secular judges," which deceÎ\Tes 
so Jnany. If it be n1eant that heathens should not judge 
in a lnattcr pertaining to the Christian Church, no one, so 
far as 1 atn aware, disputes it. If it be meant that Chris- 
tians, whether judges or bishops, clergy or laymen, are 
sometiu1es rather worldly than spiritually minded, it is 
true, and to be lamented, but by no hunlan power effec- 
tually reuledied. If it be meant again that the courts of 
COlnnlon law can only take cognizance of violations of 
that law, and t11at there are sins and vices which are not 
critnes, then such courts, acting on such a principle, would 
be unfit to judge of the propriety of a Church appoint- 
111ent; but their unfitness would have nothing to do with 
their secularity,-for courts martial, which I suppose are 
secular enough, can anrl do t.ake cognizance not only of 
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crimes but of vices, and even of things so undefined as 
" conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman." But 
Dr. Chahners himself does not appear to charge the civil 
courts with proceeding on such a linlÎted view of their 
duty as to consider nothing but legal critninality in a 
question of Church Inen1bership. I-lis complaint is that 
they require "a Corpus delicti, sonle specific delin- 
quency;" whereas the Church, or more properly the clergy, 
would exclude a man who was" living without any gross 
or definable immorality," because" in their judgment he 
\Vas yet living without God in the world." That is to say, 
that the civil courts require at least "a definable inl- 
morality" before they will exclude a baptized Christian 
froul the communion of his Church ;-but Dr. Chalmers 
and his brother clergymen would exclude him, "because 
in their judgment he was living without God in the world." 
If a Christian nlan's" IÍ\?ing without God in the world" 
be not indicated by so much as any" definable immorality," 
by what power shall any human eye ascertain it? And 
are ChrisCs people, with no offence charged or chargeable 
against them, to be excluded from the Church because 
their brethren presume to judge, in spite of their baptism, 
in spite of their continued profession, in spite of their 
moral lives,
that they are "living without God in the 
world ?" 
Let me not be misunderstood. I know that they lllay 
be so living;- I know that there are evils of the beart 
which lnay exclude many even eu1Ïnent and usefullTIem.. 
bel's of the visible Church from entering into Christ'g 
perfected Church or kingdolTI hereafter. J...Jet Dr. Chal- 
mers, let us all, be deeply aware for our own selves, that 
there is One who seeth not as man seeth, who trieth the 
very hearts and reins. But no less earnestly do I depre... 
cate the pretensions of any hunlan judge to Î1n"ade the 
peculiar province of Christ the Judge of a]] ;-it is for 
Him and Him alone to judge of the heart by itself and 
not from its actions; but we e'"en in His Church must 
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require "some specific delinquency:" "some definable 
immorality," or else our judgment will not be spiritual as 
opposed to secular,-but presumptuous, uncharitable and 
unjust, as opposed to what is wise and good and christian. 
r.rhis fond desire after an unattainable spiritual purity 
in the Church on earth is the great en 9 0r of many of the 
best men amongst the Dissenters. I call it without hesita- 
tion an error, both because it is I think contrary to Scrip- 
ture, wholly at variance with the practice of the early 
Church, and considered both theoretically and in its 
practical results injurious to the interests of Christianity. 
St. Paul has no other idea of exclusion froln the Church 
than a
 the punishment of open and scandalous sin;- 
" If any 1l1an that is caned a brother be a fornicator, or 
covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an 
extortioner; with such an one, no not to eat." I t is well 
known that the words, translated" covetous" and" an ex- 
tortioner," mean much n10re than these. English terms: and 
signify rather "one who defrauds," and" one who takes 
by yiolence." All these are proveable and tangible offences, 
and as such are proper subjects for human judgment; 
with regard to these things and such as these the dis- 
cipline of the early Church was strict, aud that great 
strictness in such matters is by no means out of the reach 
of civillllagistrates is shown, (to take one famous example 
out of the general practice of the ancient world,) by the 
severity of the Roman censorship. But the mischief of 
going farther than this, and of attempting to punish what 
is called "living without God in the world," consists in 
the opening a door to all une haritableness and to aU party 
prejudice,-feelings whose fa,.ourite weapon is vague and 
unproveable accusation. And again, froln the vagueness of 
the charge of a want of spirituality, and the ilnpossibility 
of really proving this against a man, people are apt to set up 
,rarious iInaginary criteria of the offence, according to their 
various tel
pers and pr
judices ;-even look and Inanner 
are held to be indications of a worldly Inind ; again, opinions 
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on all sorts of subjects are regarded as symptonls of the 
same thing, and thus a captious and narrow disposition is 
generated, and while worldlY-lnindedness is in vain at- 
tempted to be hunted out of the Church, other sins no 
less unchristian, such as 11lalice, spiritual pride, and 
hypocrisy, are actually encouraged by the process. 
A really strict discipline, such as the Christian Church 
once had, strict against open and pro\"eable offences, but 
not pretending to judge the heart, is practicable and has 
been practised aillongst large bodies of Inen, and e,-en 
anlongst an entire people. In proportion as public 
opinion is purified, discipline may rise with it; but public 
opinion in eyery Christian country would at this instant 
sanction a very considerable amount of discipline, if men 
would leave off confounding the Church with the clergy, 
and supposing that the legislation and go,"ernment of the 
Church rest not with itself, but with one particular order 
of IHen anlongst its lllembers. 
Dr. Chalmers's letter is full of this confusion, which 
indeed the unhappy constitution of the Scotch Church, 
in this respect agreeing unconsciously with the original 
and inherent error of the Romish, does but too much 
encourage. But we in England have no excuse for being 
so beguiled. The foundation of our Church is laid in the 
great principle that the clergy are not its rulers but the 
King: the l{ing, who is the l o epresentath"e of the whole 
Chi.:rch, and in whose supremacy the clainls of popes, 
bishops, or presbyteries to be by di,'ine right the nders 
of Christ's people, ha,'e been by God's blessing both in 
principle and practice denied. 
If a heathen governnlent endeavour to in,"ade the rights 
of the Christian Church, Chribtians should lay down their 
lives rather than abet such a sacrilege. But in England, 
-and would that it were so also in Scotland,-in any 
quarrel between the clergy and the go'"ernment, it is 
begging the who](' question to talk of it as a dispute 
between the Church and the State. It nlay be 
o indeed, 
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and then there is no doubt that the highest obedience 
of every Christian is due to the Church. But it n1ay be 
also a disl)ute between the Church and the clergy; and 
then also our duty is the same, and the sacrilege and 
profaneness is not in the suprelne government of the 
Church, but in its inferior officers; not in the Crown but 
in the clergy. 


XV.-STATE Oli THE POOR. 


[From the Paper dated January 25, 18-10.] 
SIR,-I remember well that tlIe year 1840 was fixed upon 
1110re than once by various persons, as a period which 
would be marked with great calamities. And in the course 
of the last stunmer there seemed to pre\?ail, as I haye 
heard, an indefinite apprehension oyer many parts of the 
Continent, as if sonJe great change were at hand. Such 
forebodings, as 've all know, are sOlnetirnes verified by the 
reality; but whether they may be so or not in this in.. 
stance, the prospects with which the :rear 1840 has opened, 
are certainly fun of reasonable alarm. 
"\Ve see a sla\Te rebellion breaking out,-or burning just 
below the surface, over a large part of the kingdom. I 
can it a slave rebel1ion, advisedly; for the words and 
actions of the Chartists show thelll to be slaves of the 
n108t degraded sort, and if we give them their right name 
it win teach us how to deal with thellI. 
Slaves, Sir, by the curse of theil' unhappy condition, are 
in a certain degree morally mad. The ideas of freemen 
are not intelIigible to them, while they go wild after some 
strange chimeras of their own; they plait their straw into 
the shape of a crown, and they fancy themselves to be 
kings. 
I t is for this reason that I can the Chartists sla\"es. 
'Vllen I hear thenI speaking against the institution of 
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property, wbat is it but a slave's language? A slave can 
neither acquire nor alienate,- he has and can haye no 
property; the notion of property is essentially foreign to 
his condition; but to freelnen, it is one of tlle highest dis- 
tinctions of humanity that men cannot only possess what 
they eat and drink and wear,-which the beasts can do no 
less, but that they can lay by, in1prove and increase, give 
and eyen bequeath certain portions of the earth or of the 
things upon it, portions taken by industry and preser,"ed 
by law frolD being subject to the wasteful scramble of 
ignorance and force. An institution so sacred, and so 
essential to the elevation of our nature, is and ever has 
been deeply valued by all freemen who have been more 
than savages. Slaves, as I said, have no share in it, and 
no perception of it; and they who speak of it slightingly 
proclainl themselves to be as slaves. 
Again; freelllen have held it a part of their condition, 
that they should not be confined to one place, but be able 
to go to other countries when their circumstances at home 
are unfavourable. By the exercise of this freedon1 the 
whole earth has been subdued to man's uses, and civiliza- 
tion has been spread an over the world. 'Vhen then I 
hear a Chartist leader protest against en1igration, and call 
it transportation, I hear the language not of freen1cn but 
of slaves; of persons bound to the soil, glebæ adsc,,.ipti, 
who, being fastened to one spot like the trees and rocks 
around them, have no knowledge or conception of living 
in any other :-when distress and scarcit)' conle, they have 
no choice but to starve and die. 
Freemen, further, have a love fOI. the past, and au an- 
ticipation of the future. Brought up by the tellder care 
of their own parents, they are imlnediately connected with 
the generation before theln; rearing up their own children 
with equal care, they are connected no less with the gene- 
l"ation that is to follow then1. And as eyery generation 
of fl'eenlen is so linked with the one before and after it, 
and as they have works of their hands and tllUe h more of 
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their minds which li\
e through Inany generations, so free- 
men are, as becolnes them, "Beings of large discourse, 
looking before and after; " what is ancient, is not so much 
distant froln them as consecrated to their minds by ha\"ing 
been known and lo\red by so many of their fathers, in so 
Inany ages; what is remote in futurity, is that high bless- 
ing to whicll, if they forfeit not a freeluan's privilege, their 
children, helped by their care and institutions, may one 
day be enabled to attain. 
But how is it with the slave? Alas! in the stern but true 
language of the law, he is "nullius filills," the son of 
nobody; he has no parent, and can have no children. 
'Vhat is the past to him or what the future, so far as 
earth is concerned, more than to the beasts? Ancient 
buildings, ancient birth, ancient usages, ancient laws, are 
to him but words without a meaning. All behind him is 
a blank, and so is all before hinl. And thus, again, when 
I hear the Chartist leaders talk with indifference or with 
hatred of an our old institutions,-when I find them per- 
fectly ignorant and careless of history, and as incapable 
of carrying forward their view beyond the ilnmediate 
present, I see again the certain nlarks of slaves,-I hear 
a language which in all but slaves is insanity. 

Iost of all, in the most degraded state of slavery, the 
slave has had no sense of the virtues or Crill1eS of freen1en ; 
he has been unable to understand their very religion. lIe 
has been false, dishonest, bloodthirsty, and godless. And 
when we hear them recommending and practising arson 
and murder, when we find them echoing the wretched 
blasphemies of the Socialists, as dead to a Christian's 
hope as to a freeman's honesty, what can we say but that 
they are slaves of the very lowest and vilest SOl"t, sunk to 
a far worse state than that of the beasts who cannot be 
better than they are. 
But now, Sir, what shall we say, if this slavery in which 
the Chartists, or at least their loudest organs, are sunk, be 
a state in which they })ave in great measure brought on 
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themsehyes? '\Vith much of neglect on the part of others 
towards them, a neglect which I acknowldge to be our sin 
in the sight of God, yet there is not oppression. They 
are not slaves in law or in fact by the injustice of their 
neighbours; the lIlen whose writings and actions ex- 
hibit the worst wickedness and ignorance of a slave's con- 
dition, have sold themselves. The wretches who call 
themselves Chartist leader
, wllo in no other known age 
or country would have escaped condign punishment for 
the atrocity of their daily language and proceedings, are 
slaves indeed of the worst sort, but they are slaves of their 
own making. 
For the working classes of England, our free and 
Christian brethren, w 110, from the course of circumstances 
ill watched and ill understood, are labouring at the pre- 
sent monlent under a distress and an ignorance 1110st unfit 
for freelnen and Christians, our most tender sympathy, 
our most zealous efforts of counsel and action may most 
justly be claimed. But for tbe Chartists- I speak of 
them from their speeches and their acts, as long as they 
make themselves slaves in all falsehood, ignorance, and 
atrocity, so long they should be treated as slaves, strictly 
coerced and se\?erely punished; lest by any means they 
should be able to exhibit the spectacle of slaves broken 
loose, and trampling down e\?ery thing dear to freeillen in 
their brutish ferocity. 
It seems to me quite necessary to say t11Ïs, because 
there is a portion of the public press which see1l1S to con- 
found tl1e Chartists with the working classes, and appears 
unwilling to condemn the fornler strongly, lest it should 
appear insensible to the rights and sufferings of the latter. 
'Vhereas precisely because the elevation of the working 
classes is to me an object more precious than any other 
in the world, I abhor these wretched self-made slaves who 
would degrade the working classes and all others body 
and soul to their own level. N or must we confound 
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political opinions with flagrant crÎ1ues. Granting that the 
former should ha\Te free course, is it disselllinating politi- 
cal opinions to reconlmend burning and robbing and 
Illurdering? And could not the plain sense of any jury 
in the land distinguish between e\Ten an intemperate or 
scun"ilous argulnent and a direct incenti\Te to crime? 
I honour the Goyernment for their wish to leave the 
repression of these outrages to the ordinary course of law. 
But it should be remelnbered that the proceedings of our 
law, so admirably fitted to prevent the oppression of inno- 
cence, are for that very reason unfitted to a state of open 
crime, which does not seek to escape justice, but defies it. 
The comlnon sense of all Inankinù has adopted extra- 
ordinary measures of prevention or of punishment in times 
,vhen sedition was breaking out into l'ebellion; and it is 
not wise to allow our towns to be burned and our citizens 
to be murdered, because one or two of the guilty, if caught 
in the fact, Inay by possibility, after mucþ delay and every 
exertion of legal ingenuity in their favour, be convicted 
and punished. 
I have called the Chartists, judging from their language 
and actions, slaves of the lllost degraded sort; and lllade 
such not by others, but by thenlsel ves. Anù so their 
emancipation can cOlne only frolll theu1selves. 'Ve Inay 
encourage it indeed, and are bound to do so; we may call 
upon thelu to relllen1ber that they are freelnen, if they 
will but know their privileges; but we can do no lllore 
than this: if they will hold the sla\-e's language, and prac- 
tise the slave's crimes, no power of man can raise them 
into citizens, whether of an earthly COll1illOnwealth, or of 
the city of God. 
But cannot we and are we not bound to stop these 
sla\Te's principles from tainting our freemen? .lre we not 
bound to consider earnestly and immediately the condi- 
tion of the working classes, relnelnbering always that the 
freelnan without property is in some danger of becoming 
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the sla"e who hates property, that the poor freelnan But 
treatec1 by the rich as a brother, is apt to sink into the 
slav'e who hates the rich as his enelnies. 
Every moti,"e that can rouse man to action cans U!-o to 
thi
 duty; if we neglect it, surely it 11lUst be that God has 
stricken us, rulers aud people together, with that blind- 
ness which is the consequence of sin and the forerunner 
of destruction. 


XVI.-ST A TE OF TIlE \VORKIXG CLAS
ES. 


[From the Paper dated February 1, 1840.] 
SIR,- I t is satisfactory to see that the condition of our 
working classes has attracted the serious attention of 
Parlianlent. To observe and to inquire 11lust surely lead 
us to relnedy and to impro,'e. l\Iay I at this lllonlent 
venture to offer one or two suggestions,-suggestions in- 
deed presented with a deep consciousness of Iny ilnperfect 
knowledge,-and if for brevity's sake I speak without 
qualification, I would beg my readers to belie\
e, once for 
aU, that nothing is farther fron1 my luind than a pre- 
sumptuous confidence in the wisdoll1 of IllY own con- 
clusions. 
] st. The e,'il to be relnedied is not local or teulporary. 
The present aggra\
ated symptoms lnay be both these,- 
and there is great danger of ou'
 Inistakillg these sYlnptonls 
for the whole disorder. It is neither the indifferent 
harvest, nor the All1erican embarrassments, nor the Corn 
Laws, which constitute the real n1Îschief. Trade lllay 
revive, and the ultimate evil :nay be only th
 lllore in- 
creased. The evil is uni,'ersal and perpetual on OHr 
present system, because that systenl, in all its lnanifold 
branches, allows tlle poorer classes, being freeillell, to sink 
11lore and 11lore into the state of slaves; or as I belie,'e I 
have said before, it congratulates it
elf on ha\'ing rlone 
K I
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away with sla,-ery, and it does not understand how great 
a task it undertook in so doing. For it undertook to sohre 
and not to cut that great difficulty which puzzled the 
,visest men and the wisest nations of the ancient world, 
how to keep all the h lt1nall heitl.qs in any gi ,yen country 
in a condition worthy of their comnlon humanity. 
This is the real probleln ;-it is how to keep lnore than 
twenty Inillions of human beings in such a state, as that, 
speaking in the l1laSS, they shall ha'
e sufficient physical 
comforts, and a share of political rights, and sOlne degree 
at least of intellectual and spiritual cultivation. All these 
are the just portion of freemen,-and if we do not think 
it possible to pro,Tide these for our people, then let ns 
cease to revile the Greeks and ROlnans and Americans, 
and confess that we too have sla,'ery alnongst us, and 
confess it to be an inevitable evil. 
No, Sir,-by God's blessing it is not ine\Titable, if we 
look steadily at it, and will pay the price of relnoving it. 
'Ve did not scruple to pay twenty millions to get rid of it 
in the 'Vest Indies ;-would we and ought we not to par 
twice as much if needful to remo,.e it at hOlne ? 
N ow for the relnedies; this seelns a clear general rule 
that many being equally needed should he applied to- 
gether. ,A_ remedy in itself good for one particular 
sYlnptoln may do harm rather than good to the whole 
case, if applied alone; or if not mischie,rous it may be 
inefficient. l\Iany a man has some favourite specific 
which he loudly presses on our notice. If we take any 
one of these singly we are but trusting to a quack medi- 
cine, and shall pay the penalty of our folly-but if we 
take an, we may be likely to be much nearer the remedy. 
Again, SOlne things can be pointed out confidently as 
both practicable and beneficial ;-of others we can but 
say that the remedy lies somewhere about theIn, and 
should be well looked for,-but its distinct shape and 
proportions are not yet nlanifest. 
Of things certainly practicable and beneficial I place 
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first, the subdivision of parishes and townships, F-O as to 
furnish to every thousand of hUlnan heings the benefits of 
what may reany be caned society. The inhabitants of a 
fashionable square in I..Jondon, or those of a wretched row 
of cottages in a mere manufacturing village, are neither 
by thell1Seh"es de
er\'ing of the name. Into the masses of 
poor now herded together in IHany of our large towns, 
the influences of society cannot penetrate. rrhe best 
chann and the highest virtue of neighbourhood, that eyery 
one knows everyone, is there utterly lost. 
The Church Build.ing Society has had a notion of this 
evil, but has surely lnistaken the Ineal1S of remedying it. 
'Vhat is wanted is to build up living churches,-not dead 
ones of brick and stone. That was a true and li,'ing 
Church which 11let for prayer and praise in the subter- 
]"anean qual"ries without the wans of Rome; and such 
Churches would better serve our purposes than all the 
splendour of St. Peter's. Not that the splendour of the 
material church Ï1npairs the purity of the living Church; 
to think so were a puritanical folly; but each in its own 
order,-first that which is necessary, the li,'ing Church; 
then in its season, the natural fruit of the prosperity of 
the living Church, comes the church of brick or stone. 
The lnoney which i!â given for building places of worship 
should be given to provide lninisters. Those lninisters 
should have each their deacons-not clergymen, nor 11len 
paid by society, which is impossible; but such good Inen 
and wonlen as do now after a Inanner suppl} the deacon's 
place in large towns, under the nalue of visitors of the 
poor, supported by t1leir own ordinary callings, and never 
dreaming of being paid for their sen,ices. But if these 
were as tlley should be, the dtacons and deaconesses of 
the Church, what a variety of benefits would result frOBl 
it in more ways, and in larger lneasure than I can now 
fully develope! 
Together with this, it would be surely practicable and 
K K 2 
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clearly beneficial to have in e""ery division so constituted 
something of an internal adlninistration, in which every 
Ula11 should be Inore or less concerned. A vestry is an 
excellent institution, but it includes only the rate-payers. 
It has been the mi8fortune of our constitution in all things 
to consider governnlent too exclusively as a matter of 
lnere management of money, and therefore to give a 
share in it only towards those who pay. Now there is no 
surer law in hllIllan affairs than that the possession of a 
certain degree of adillinistrative and legislative power, 
if it be but adlninistering and legislating for a common 
club, is in itself highly softening and civilizing; it incul- 
cates obedience to law, because it acquaints Inen practi- 
cally with law's importance, and identifies it in SOine 
degree with their own. 
AU that I have been urging was actually the system of 
our Saxon forefathers. They were fully aware how Ï1u- 
}.>ortant it was in society that e\Tery man should know every 
man; they ,vent even farther, and made every Inan answer- 
able for every man. They had no notion of a Inass of 
human beings poor and ignorant, wandering often frolll 
one place to another to find work,-unInissed in the place 
they leave,-unnoticed in that to which they n1Ïgrate. 
And a
k of the officers of local regilnents, where the men 
a1] COine froln the saIne neighbourhood,-whether this 
principJe has not been found of wonderful force in main- 
taining discipline and good conduct. I have heard of a 
Highland regitnent in which the cOlnlllanding-officer has 
been known to substitute for the threat of ordinary 
punishlnent that of writing to the offender's father, and it 
was a threat which was seldolTI used in vain. 
In short, the unwieldy and utterly unorganized mass of 
our population requires to be thoroughly organized. 
'Vhere is the part of our body into which minute blood- 
vessels and nerves of the most acute sensibility are not 
insinuated, so that e\'ery part there is truly alive? Sot 
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less true than the old tyrant's maxim of" divide and 
conquer," is the rule of political and Christian wisdotn, 
" divide and impro'
e." 
This could be done at once, easily and with certain 
benefit. But is this enough? Then indeed if I said 
o 
nlY remedy would be a quack's nostnnn,- T should be 
doing the very thing which I deprecate. This is not 
enough; but thus far I see tny way clearly,-beyond I 
see only that we must ad,
ance,- I see what direction 
generally the road lllUst take, but the country has not 
yet been sufficiently surveyed to deterIlline the particular 
line. 
S0t11ething must be done to restrain the enormous ac- 
cumulation of property in single hands, to facilitate its 
acquisition and secure its possession to the mass of the 
comtnunity. l\Ien must distinguish clearly between snlall 
tenancies and small properties; the fonner, as in Ireland, 
are but a source of servility, wretchedness, and crime; 
the latter, as in Norway, and in every other country 
where they ha,'e ever existed, ha'"e been a source no less 
sure of independence, comfort, and virtue. 
Sooner or later luen lnnst look to the question of the 
debt. Do we really think that t1le property and industry 
of the nation can struggle against this burden for e,.er? 
\Vhy do we make such a crr about the Corn Laws, and not 
look to that Inonstrous evil from which the whole difficulty 
of the Corn Law question proceeds? Eyery acre in the 
kingdom is deeply lllortgaged ; e,rery Inanufactory is tllort- 
gaged, e,'el"Y Inine is mortgaged ;-our very lilll bs and Ininds, 
- our industry and our skill,-are so to speak lnortgaged, 
and yet our very existence depends, not on our 11lerely 
rivalling Lut actually surpassing all the competition of 
nations whose land, capital, and faculties are dlike un- 
burdened. 
This has been wen known by the greatest and ablest of 
men,- by Burke and by Niebuhr; this was clearly seen 
by the unprejudiced sagacity of llume; this must COID- 
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tHend itself one would think to the comIHon sense of 
every man who has ever felt the burden of being in debt, 
and the pleasure of feeling that his property and his in- 
come were his own. That the greatest sacrifices ,vould 
be wisely made to ensure this object, and that thus alone 
can a scandalous bankruptcy sooner or later be prevented, 
appears to IIle perfectly certain. 
There is enough to think on in what has been already 
stated. ,V ould that others would carryon the train of 
thought which I have suggested, would improve it where 
it is just, and would correct it where in error! 


XVIl.-UHURCli ESTABLISH
iENrrS. 


[From the Paper dated l\larch 21, 1840.] 


SIR,- I am sincerely unwilling to add to the number of 
your correspondents on the subject of Church Establish- 
ments ;-unwilling besides, if I trouble you at all, to 
,vrite upon any other question than that to which I have 
generally confined luyself. But in truth this discussion 
about Establisluuents does touch lIlost nearly the question 
of the social improvement of our poorer classes. Difficult as 
such iluprovement must be under any circumstances, it 
lnust be, humanly speaking, utterly ilnpossible, if the 
voluntary system, as it is caned, should ever be set up on 
the ruins of the Establishlnent. Inadequate as our means 
are at this 1l10111ent, what would they be if all those funds, 
which now in every part of the kingdom are set apart for 
public purposes, were to be taken from the public, and 
given over to private individuals? 
If I understand the objections to an Establishment 
rightly, they resolve themselves, at least so far as the 
writers in the Christian Reforlller are concerned, into these 
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three following: 1st. That what is cancd the King's supre- 
macy and the power of parliament over the Church is a 
profane subjecting of Christ's kingdom to a secular au- 
thority. 2nd. That the Church ought to be a congrega- 
tion of good and holy Inen, and of such only: and 3rd. 
That an Establisl11uent interferes of necessity with its be- 
comIng so. 
You will feel at once, Sir, that it is impossible to argue 
an these points fully within the limits of a newspaper; 
and even if I could discuss theln an satisfactorily, there 
would still relnain the positiv'e side of Iny argument; that 
Establishlnents are not only not sinful but are absolutely es- 
sential to the full manifestation of Christ's kingdom; and 
then again I should have to show how far our actual Eng- 
lish Establishnlent realizes its theory or idea; and what 
are the causes which make it in any degree fall short of it. 
A great subject indeed,-l know of none worthier; but 
one requiring for its full de\Telopement, not a newspaper, 
nor even a pamphlet; but a large volu111e. 
Again, my own views differ very widely I believe fro1l1 
those of the greater part of the defenders of Establish- 
nlents. On their principles I could not Inaintain their 
conclusions. It is ,-ery likely therefore that although lny 
view is perfectly intelligible to n1yself, yet that if stated 
briefly it may not be so to others: that it n1ay be judged 
from the views of other writers who agree with me in lIlY 
result, and that I luay be supposed, therefore, unless I ex- 
pressly state the contrary, to agree with thenl in their 
principles; so that I 11lay appear to be holding inconsistent 
opinions, or some which lead to Inischie\"ous consequences, 
because such have been often held by those who in thi
 
question are, to speak in common language, engaged with 
me on the same side. 
For instance, if I held the necessity of what i
 caJIed 
the apostolical succession of bishops and presbyters, I 
must allow that the King's supreluacy is an usurpation 
of the State over the Church; and such an usurpation 
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1 hold to be clearly contrary to Christianity. For if a 
government for the Chl"istian Church has been fixed for 
all time by divine authority, and of this government the 
King fonns no part, nor is mentioned in what may he 
called on this supposition the Church's constitutional 
charter, then lIe nlusr be clearly an extraneous elelnent, 
and his supremacy mu
t be that of a stranger over the 
household of God. 
But, Sir, it is just this one grand falsehood of the 
necessity or possible reality of such a succession, which 
from the earliest times has confused this whole question. 
The Church, like every other society, has varied practi- 
cally in its governlnent in different tilne
 and countries; 
and these varieties ha,ye all had their good as well as their 
e,-il. It n1ust have a go,yernlnent clearly; but whether 
this government shall he popular, aristocratical, or mo- 
narchical, has been no 11lore fixed for it by divine au- 
thority, than for any other society in the world. As long 
as it is merely a subordinate part of any nation, tbe alter- 
ations of its governlnent depend on other causes; but as 
soon as it becomes co-extensive with the whole nation, 
then its gO\'ernlnel1t takes the fornl which it found exist- 
ing in that nation; being democratical in a deluocracy, 
aristocratical in an aristocracy, nlonarchical in a pure 
monarchy, and n1Ïxed under a n1ixed goyernment like 
ours. 
The Church, having no government fixed for it by 
divine authority, naturally aSSUllles the fonll existing in 
the nation, when its Inetnbel"S coinciding with the members 
of the nation, it expands into its higher character of a 
Christian comillonwealth or kingdoln. It is not of neces- 
sity that it should do so, the nation may asstnne the fonn 
of the Church go,.ernlnent if it will; in other words, the 
Dlembers of the nation and the lllembers of the Church 
being the self-same persons, may appoint for their supreme 
go\'enunellt whatever forn) shall seeln good to them. 
Now, Sir, ha,-ing thn
 far shown that the doctrine of 
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apostolical succession by divine right is inconsistent with 
the King's supremacy; in other words, that the King's 
supremacy is only to be defended as the form of govern- 
ment adopted by tIle Church for herself in her more per- 
fect form of a Christian cOIDlnonwea1th, she having no 
forn1 of governn1ent prescribed for her by divine authority 
for all times and countries. I come next to confess, no 
less fairlr, that such an identity of Church and Rtate as T 
ha"e here supposed, identity be it observed, and by no 
Ineans aHiance 11lerely, that this identity of Church and 
State, which I hold to be the highest perfection of each, and 
which 
Ir. Hallam and Inany others hold to be a notion 
fraught with n1ischief, is clearly false and in1practicab]e if 
the doctrine first broached in the eighteenth or seven- 
teenth century be true, namely, that the highest object of 
the State is the physical well-being of its u1embers, or as 
'Varburton expresses it, the conservation of body and 
goods. 
Undoubtedly, Sir, if this be the true notion of a State, 
it ne'
er can be identical with the Church of Christ. Bnt 
neither can there properly be an alliance between them, 
for they are as if this be really the highest oqject of the 
State, not different merely, but opposed to one another. 
The State is then" the W orId," which is not the any of the 
Church, but its enemy. It is the very contrast exhibited 
in the account of our Lord's temptation; the Church de- 
claring that man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
e,rery word of God: the State insisting that thf' 
tone 
shall be turned into bread. 
And here we hav'e before us in these two doctrines, 
that of the supposed apostolical 
uccession of bishops and 
presbyters on the one hand, and that of the exclusi,-ely 
physical and external objects of governll1ent on the other, 
two principles utterly at ,'ariance as I think with any just 
views of an Establishment. If I held either of these to 
he tt:ue, I should be obliged to confess that an Estahlisl1ed 
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Church in the full extension of the tenll could not and 
ought not to be. 
But as I regard these two principles to be respectively 
types or representatives of the two great forms of evil by 
which the world has been cursed froln the beginning, 
which apparently most adverse to one another have yet 
continually promoted each other's success, and have alike 
thwarted and persecuted the cause of good; those great 
forms of evil which may be called, the one idolatry and 
the other ungodliness; so the inconlpatibility of each of 
these with what appears on other grounds to be the per- 
fect idea of the Christian Church, is, to my n1Ïnd, a rnost 
encouraging and cOlnforting circumstance; inasmuch as 
it affords no mean presumption that what these two arch 
and opposite falsehoods each repel with equal aversion, 
can be no other than the very pure and perfect truth. 
The supreluac y then of l{ing and Parliament in a 
Christian nation, over bishops and presbyters, is the su- 
premacy of no external or secular power over the Church, 
but of the sovereign power of and in the Church, o\
er its 
subordinate officers; or, to speak more correctly, it is the 
assertion of the sovereignty of the Church as a whole o\rer 
anyone particular portion of its members; a principle 
which is the foundation of all good governn1ent, and which 
it were the strangest of all strange phenomena, did 1 not 
know the infinite confusions which possess men's minds on 
this question, to see disputed by English Dissenters. 
The writers against Establishments, in the C7lristian 
Refor1ner, do not hold the doctrine of the apo3tolical snc- 
cession in luore respect than I do. But they hold, I fear, 
the other and not less mischievous doctrine, that the ob- 
jects of civil society are purely physical and external. 
And the prevailing opinions and practices of the present 
age, in this country not less than in others, are likely no 
doubt to countenance them in it. But the accordant voice of 
all governments and of an pl1ilosophers, till within the last 
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hundred and fifty years at the outside, is against them; 
and in no age or country has the doctrine of the lnerely 
physical objects of law and governnlent been fully 
acted upon; for if it were brought out consistently in an 
its consequences, the common sense and conscience of 
mankind would at once reject it. 
lIe who holds that government was instituted, I do not 
Inean in historical fact but according to its true idea, and 
God's purpose, for the general inlprovenlent and well- 
being of nIan; and that this object has been pursued more 
or less successfully according to the more or .less correct 
views which have prevailed as to what lIlan's well-being in 
the highest sense is; will see that go,"ennnent, when en- 
dowed with Christian knowledge, is then and then only ill 
a condition to accomplish its object thoroughly, that then 
its object beCOlnes identical with that of the Church; and 
two societies with the self-same object and the self-same 
Inelnbers, must inevitably, unless there be a necessary 
hindrance in their formal constitution, blend together into 
one. The alleged apostolical succession would be such 
an hindrance, unless the society chose to take that fonn 
of government, and become a priestly aristocracy: but 
those who reject the pretended succession ought not 
surely to see any objection in point of principle to that 
perfected form of a Christian commonwealth in which 
the l{nowledge of the Church is blended with the power 
of the State, and both are cODlhined to work out DIan's 
highest good. 
Space is wanting for an answer to the objection
 
which n]av be made to this statenIent. I must by the 
01 
necessity of the case content IJ1yself with stating DIY vie\\ 
of the question, and endea,-ouring at any rate to make it 
intelligible. Two point
 urged by the opponents tu 
Establishlnents yet rcnlain to be noticed; but I ha,-e al- 
ready trespassed upon your columns too largely. 
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XVIII.-"r AR 'VITH FRANCE. 


[From the })apel' dated Noveml)er 28, 1840.] 
SIR,-There seems almost a foolishness in any attempts 
on the part of obscure individuaJs to influence the mea- 
snres of the government of a great nation . Yet it is 
hardly in human nature to see oneself on the edge of a 
cataract, and to surrender oneself to destruction without 
moving a hand or uttering a sound. And though one 
journal,-a:tjd certainly a lnere correspondent of one 
journal, can do little or nothing,-yet if the press through- 
out the kingdom could be roused to the magnitude of the 
danger, the evil would undoubtedly be av'erted. 
History is full of wars undertaken on slight grounds, 
and as foolish as they \vere wicked. But taking all things 
into the account, the increased sense of the evils of war, 
now so generally prevalent, the actual difficulties of the 
country, the object aimed at, and the enemy selected, 
Lord Palmerston's war with France, should such a calan1ity 
unhappily take place, will stand, I verily believe, un- 
matched in the records of hUlllan foUy. 
For the last five and twenty years nations have been 
learning In ore and more to appreciate the evils of war. 
They bave found out nJore than they e,"er did before 
the blessings of free and friendly intercourse with each 
other; and they have become aware that the interruption 
of these by war is mostly a luere e,,.iJ : that war answers to 
nobody: that with an infinity of crinle and suffering 
during its progress, its results are to all parties unsatis- 
factory; that they are nlostly nothing but a compromise 
produced by mutual exhaustion; that the object aimed at, 
utterly unworthy as it was of the sacrifices made to pur- 
chase it, is for the 1110st part not purchased after aU. 
Comparing too the progress of mankind during the last 
twenty-five Jears, with the tweuty years of war whicl1 prc- 
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ceded theIn, men have obsen'ed how fatally war checks 
internal imprOVell1ent; how all social evils thrive un- 
checked during its continuance; because the whole ener- 
gies of the nation are turned to outward objects, she has 
neither time nor interest to bestow on watching he]' domes- 
tic condition. 
A statesman thel'efore who provoles a war now, is far 
lnore inexcusable than he ever could have been before. 
lIe is sinning in spite of knowledge; he is gathering a 
fruit which he and all the world know to be poisonous. 
This applies to all statesmen; how u1uch tHOre to those 
of England? Is it not enough that the last ;ar has mort- 
gaged for ever every acre of land, every house, e,-ery article 
of property, nay, the ,'ery bodies and 111Ïnds, the limbs, 
the skill, the industry and the genius of every in- 
diyidual in the nation. Do we forget the debt, and the 
manner in which it was contracted? Do we forget how 
every question which most embarrasses us derives its 
peculiar difficulty frOlli this single cause? 'Vhat is the 
great defence of the Corn Laws, but that burden of tax- 
ation which far more than any inferiorit), of climate dis- 
ables the English agriculturist froln cOlnpetillg with 
foreigners? 'Vhat is the weight which almost crushes Lhe 
111arvellous energy of our }nanufacturers, but that they are 
struggling against those of the continent as lncn heavily 
taxed against those lightly taxed; that out of their capital 
and skill, and out of the ingenuity and labour of their 
workillen, they have not only to rival the foreign Ul
nHl- 
factureI', but to pay orer and above the dividends of the 
English fundholder? And what if we foHow this a little 
farther? Is our population perfectly united and tranquil? 
'Vill no favourable opportunity encourage agitation in 
Ireland? Is Canada pacified? Is India secure? Is 
Chartis111 above an so extinct that the confusion and pres- 
sure of war would be unaLle to awaken it ? Surely never 
was auy country in the world less in that f,tate of fillness 
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of bread and exuberance of strength which should seek 
\yar as a pastime or an exercise. 
Still no doubt there lnight be a cause so sacred as to 
force us to forget all the evils of war, general and palti- 
cular; it is conceivable, that is, the thing is physically 
possible, that we should be caned upon to sacrifice in- 
terests so precious as to leave us no choice but to draw 
the sword. Physically possible it is no doubt, but scarcely 
morally. No nation in existence would so force this great 
country into a clearly una'-oidable war. But a cause of 
war so frivolous as that which now threatens us, 111ay be 
looked for in vain through our annals, except in the case 
of that scandalous "rar which Charles II. made upon Hol- 
land. Our trade, lawful or contraband, is not interfered 
with: no barren rock of so lTIuch as the size of half an 
acre has been claimed from us; no boundary line in,"olv- 
ing tIle acquisition of SOlne square miles of bog or forest 
is disputed. IÁord Chatham, carrying the doctrine of 
British interference to the greatest possible length, said 
that not a single shot should ever be fired in Europe with- 
out our pennission. But no single shot was fired or going 
to be fired. Here is no disputed Austrian 01" Spanish 
succession; no question about the opening of the ScheIdt 
or the obstruction of the Rhine. It is a quarrel between 
the Sultan of Turkey and one of his overgrown subjects, 
which is to illvoh-e England, Europe, and the world ill all 
the guilt and lnisery of war. 
The parties in this quarrel are relTIote, but what is geo- 
graphically relnote, may sometimes be politically near. 
Let us see what in this present case is the nearness and 
the magnitude of the danger dreaded. If tIle Pacha of 
Egypt retains Syria, his power will becolne highly dan- 
gerous to the independence of Turkey; if Turkey's inde- 
pendence be threatened, Turkey will call in Russia to her 
aid; if Russia protects Turkey, her protection will be 
soon changed into dominion; and finally, we shaH see the 
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Russians at Constantinople. As if the evil of seeing the 
Russians at Constantinople, an evil depending 011 a series 
of contingencies, were in any degree to be compared to 
the evil of a war between England and France. "That 
Slu'er way can there be of bringing the Russians, not to 
Constantinople only, but to Vienna and to Berlin, nay, 
perhaps to Paris and to London, than to invol,,'e England 
and France in war with each other, that wben the lion 
and the tiger ha,?e torn each other to pieces, the fox mar 
steal awaJ the prey from both of them. And wllat surer 
way of keeping the Russians from Constantinople, than to 
bind our alliance with France trebly fast, thus keeping for 
eyer before the eyes of Russia a control which she dared 
not to disregard. \Vhat Russian soldier would ever set 
foot across the Balkan, if England and France, indissolubly 
joined together as the protectors of the old cÏ\.ilization of 
Europe, were ready at an instant to pour their fleets into 
the Black Sea, and without repeating the folly of the' 
march to 
loscow, to strike at the life of Russia through 
her vulnerable heel; to drÏ\.e her back behind the Pruth, 
to thrust her away from the shores of the Euxine, and hy 
occupying the Crimea, as an impregnable fortress, to F;C'al 
up the onl). outlet br which the evil spirit of Russian anl- 
bition can issue forth to trouble the world? 
But instead of this, we arc ready to verify an that Rus- 
sia's wildest dreauls could hope for, and involve ourseh.es 
and a11 Europe in a war with France. For what imagin- 
able end except to smooth the path of Russian alnbition? 
So long as England and France are friends, the peace of 
Europe cannot be disturbed; their enmity alone can ('11- 
danger it. 'V c cl100se for onr enemy our nearest neigh- 
bour, with whom we have so ofttn tried our strength before 
that either nation is well taught to respect th(' other, and 
to know that their contest can and 111U8t entail the greatest 
cyils on both, with no possible advantage to eit1)er. ,V c 
each ha,.e our separate course to run, in which we cannot 
interfere with each other. France has no desire to inter- 
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fere with our colonial empire, and \vhat can we wish to 
take from France? .And if the French be burning for 
war, so that their heroic king can scarcely restrain thein, 
if their press has ùeen madly violent, if the recollections of 
1815 are rankling in the hearts of the French people, shall 
we irritate then1 still farther by cold and insulting lan- 
guage, shall we encourage them to believe that we too 
would gladly revive the old quarrel; or shall we Illeet thenl 
in a spirit of frankness and friendliness, going beyond 
what we are strictly bound to do, to lun their suspicions, 
and manifesting to them our conyiction that in this con- 
test between l'urkey and Egypt their interests and ours 
are identical, and that if we differ as to the lneans of ad- 
vancing them, no Illadness can be so great as to let this 
difference lead to a quarrel, like two physicians tearing 
their patient to pieces whilst each was so eager to mono- 
polize his cure ? 
,,,,.. ar is a dreadful evil, war for England at this Inoment 
Inore than ordinarily dreadful, war with France is an evil 
deeper than all. One thing alone is wanting to the bit- 
terness of this prospect, that it should ha\Te been brought 
on smilingly and cOlnplacently, like a child in its simpli- 
city putting a 111atch to a barrel of gunpowder, and think- 
ing that the explosion would be a fine sight to look upon. 
Ten years ago the 'Vhig Ininistry came into power with 
the cry of peace, refornl, and retrenchment. Is it fi.onl 
thel}] above all other men that we are to receive the boon 
of the most unjust, the 1110st insane, and most ruinous 
war? 
Surely Lord Lansdowne and Lord John Russell do not 
forget that from them at least better things may be ex- 
pected; and if SOlne of their colleagues retain the anti- 
Gallican feelings of their old political connexions, yet 
they at any rate must be well aware of the inestilnable 
value of our alliance with France, and that to forsake 
France for Russia is such utter impolicy in a British Ini- 
nister as to excuse those who not being aware of the de- 
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gree of ignorance so often displayed by our go\
erIl1nents 
in their foreign transactions, are disposed at once to 
ascribe it to corruption, or to SOine other influence equally 
discreditable. But he who knows the history of those 
achninistrations with which Lord Pabnerston was origin- 
ally connected, will believe no amount of honest blunder- 
ing to be in1possible in one trained in such a school. 
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[From the Paper dated December 5, 1840.] 


SIR- I thank you for your comUlents on IllY last letter. 
If we are agreed as to the tremendous evil of a war with 
France, I aln quite willing to hope that you Inay judge 
more justly than I of Lord Palmerston's past policy, and 
I can truly say that I would far rather that the foolishness 
should be in DIY writings than in his conduct. At any 
rate I will not again separate Lord PalDlerston fronl his 
colleagues, and as no Dlan can wish Dlore earnestly than I 
do for the continuance of the "Thig goyenunent, I cer- 
tainly am not disposed to cavil at its measures, nor would 
wish to speak of it in any unfriendly language. 
But without irritating anyone, if I can help it, I would 
again press upon your readers thp dangers of the actual 
crisis, and the urgent need of a generous and utterly un- 
selfish and un passionate policy on the part of the British 
government. Noone can doubt that our late success at 
Acre will exasperate the war party in France, and render 
the task of the French governDlcnt in preserving peacc 
11lore difficult. But our newspa}Jers are fanning the flalne, 
not only by absurd comparisons between Napoleon's 
failure before Acre and our success, but actually in some 
instances by calling upon our go\yenunent to keep Acre in 
its own hands, and conycrt it into another Gibraltar. [ 
do not insult the govcrtllllcnt hy 
uspecting them of such 
L L 
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an act of infan1Y: but I speak of the mischief done to 
public feeling in France by the mere broaching of such a 
project, even though it never entered any more influential 
head than that of an obscure writer in a newspaper. But we 
know that suspicion of English l\Iachiavelisnl has been one 
of the inherent faults of the French character; we know that 
the most extravagant crinles were imputed to our govern- 
ment on no foundation at all; how much more plausibly 
will our nation be charged with what is truly the guilt of 
some at any rate amongst us,-and how naturally win the 
French tran
fer to the English people and government 
what is known to be the language of some of the leading 
English journals. 
If, again, in an evil hour our demands should in any way 
rise with our success ;-if, without the baseness of appro- 
priating to ourselves what we have won in the name of 
our ally, we demand even for that ally, and in a fancied 
spirit of general policy, any greater concessions than we 
had before insisted on; tIlen too we shall be overstraining 
the patience of the French people,-and all the virtue of 
theÏ1. government, nay all the prudence of the majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies, may be too weak to I'top the 
tempest. 
For let us 110t believe that dIe decision of the French 
Chambers must necessarily be in the last resort the decision 
of France. One single step foolishly taken in the exulta- 
tion of success, may so gather round the more jacobinical 
war party all that vast mass of elements which in ,France 
are most intolerant of a peace represented as })11.1dential 
but dishonourable, that the Chambers must either yield, 
or the door of revolution is well nigh opened. Should it 
indeed open, and should the heroic king of the French 
and bis wise and virtuous nlÍuister faU in such a struggle, 
how deep would be the guilt of those British ministers 
who in mel.e childish vanity were, with theil" eyes open, th
 
original causes of such a catastropl)c. 
All that has been hitherto done in Syria cannot in itself 
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IJe welco111e to Russia; its ohject, its only justification has 
been, that it is to raise up a barrier against Russian en- 
croachments. Thus far then Russia, in lending her name 
to the treaty of July, Inay be said to have been acting 
against hel'self. But what then is to be her reward? Or 
is not the Illoment now come when she hopes to reap it? 
Let us unite if we will under the Sultan's sceptre aU the 
countries which once obeyed SolYlnan the l\lagnificent; 
let us strip l\Iohan1nled Ali of Egypt as well as of Syria, 
and advance the Turkish frontier not to the Pruth but to 
the Borysthenes or even to the Don; what would Russia 
care, if the price paid her for allowing armour to be put 
on the limbs and a sword into the hand of a dying enemy, 
be the wasting mutual hostility of those two powers who, 
had they remained united, would have been enemies in- 
vincible by the utmost efforts of her ambition. If Russia 
be wise, she will not only tolerate but will gladly tempt 
our worst excesses of pride or of ambition ;-let her but 
involve us in a war with France, and all her momentary 
sacrifices will be over paid a thousand fold. 
N or let Ine be thought to have any the slightest sYlupa- 
thy with that violent party in France whose language no 
doubt has given much provocation to the people of Eng- 
land. But that party can be wholesolnely and effectually 
put down, not by the arms of Europe, but only by the wis- 
donI and virtue of France herself. The n10re and dIe 
wilder may be the elements of anarchy and blood existing 
in the Inass of the French nation, the nlore closely should 
we sYlupathize with those better C'l(,lnents wl1Îch hitherto 
haye so nobly resisted thenl: the lllore earnestly should 
we avoid giving to the evil an additional power by weak- 
ening the hands of the good. 'Let it e,?er be remeInbered 
that the crilnes of 
eptember could not haye been per- 
petrated had it not been for the unjust invasion of France 
and the proclamation of the Duke of Brunswick. Thou- 

ands of good and bra,,-e men, in 1793 and 179-1, thought 
that even the gOyernnlC'nt of the 
Iountain Comlnittee
 
I. L :2 
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was a less evil than the tritul1ph of the Coalition o,
cr the 
French nation. 
I t is the unfortunate result at any rate of Lord Pahncr- 
ston's policy, even now that it has added strength to that 
violent party in France, which twenty-five yeal"S of peace and 
increasing prosperity had gone far to weaken. It has re- 
vived half-extinguished jealousies and anill10sities between 
France and England: an e,-iL dearly purchased by the ex- 
pulsion of 
Iohamnled Ali froD1 Syria. At this mOlnent 
the mischief lnay be rClnediable; if the Briti
h govern- 
ment Ineets 1\1. Guizot 1110re than half way in the work of 
peace,-if its tone be frank and friendly,-its conduct 
moderate and straightforward; if it be made manifest that 
we prize the friendsl1ip of France most highly,-that our 
oqject in our apparent estrangeJnent was but to secure be- 
nefits no less important to France than to ourse
ves,- but 
having no secret or selfish ends to gratify we have dODt-' 
what we honestly thought but for the peace and welfare of 
Europe, and trust that as our interests and those of France 
are in fact identical, so they may be identical no less in 
our lnutual apprehension of thell1; but we lnay pursue the 
saine ends side by side, with no other strife but as to 
which shall pursue thel11 1110st purely and 1110st zealously. 


XX.-THE ELECTIONS. 


[From the Paper dated August 21, 1841.] 
SIR,- The event has answered to, or e'.en surpassed nlY 
expectations. The Tories have olJtained not only a larg
 
but a cOlnnlanding majority. The wheel is "COll1e full 
circlc. " The" reaction" is consuullnated, and the pro- 
spects which it opens to us are of the gravest. 
Your correspondent, Vigil, wishes that the daily press 
111ight be Inade a vehicle for cOlnnluuicating sysfellzatic 
illfonnation on politics; he lall1Cnts, and with justice, the 
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general want of such information. But the n1Ïsfortune is, 
that if the information could be conveyed in a newspaper, 
I doubt whether conlmon l.eaders would bring with them 
the state of n1Ïnd which would enable them to profit by it. 
The evil in my opinion lies deeper, it is not only that lHen 
are not well inforIlled on poJitical subjects, hut that the 
whole spirit with which they turn to theln is faulty; they 
do not tegard then1 as a matter of solemn duty, they bring 
to then} not their better mind but their worst; either their 
lightest or their Inost passionate and Inost unscrupulous. 
The tenlper of nlost men, I fear, in reading a newspaper, 
or in talking or acting about political subjects, is the very 
nlost unlike in the world to that with which they would 
say their prayers, or consider any practical question of 
duty in common life, or perf Orin acts of charity. 
Now I .anl well aware that we are even in our best 
telnpers far enough from what we ought to be. N" ever- 
theless we are not by Inany degrees so bad as our talking 
or writing or acting on political nlatters would make us 
appear to be. If our morality at elections, for exalllple, 
was a fair specimen of our principles and practice in 
general, we should be indeed utterly hateful both in the 
sight of God and of man. 
The remedy of this evil is not obvious. Political 
_ preaching is a ll1atter so delicate that one hardly dares to 
wish for its adoption. It is greatly to be feared that the 
preacher would soon go off from the state of n1Ïnd with 
which political questions should be approached, and try to 
give his hearers what he would call right notions on po- 
litical subjects; the consequence of which would be, not 
the purifying of our politics but tlle polluting of our de,'o- 
tions; we should not read news!,'apers with a better Inilld, 
but pray with a worse. 
D ndoubtedly, I wish that Inen held on political su
jects 
those opinions which J believe to be true. But this is by 
no lneans lny 1110st earnest wish on the Inatter. 'Vhat I 
wish far ab
Ye all other things, is that 1l1Cn would talk, 
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write, and act on political subjects, in the fear of God; as 
if they were forthwith going to stand before His judgment. 
E ,ren so talking, writing, and acting, they might and 
would often be in great error; still if e,
er we are to COIne 
to any gcnerally sound knowledge about public matters, 
it can be only gained by this previous moral Ï1nprovenlent 
in our way of F\tudying theIne Error of course will alwa)"s 
}"elnain, but it will be thus least prevalent and least luis- 
chievous. 
But wIlen I speak of Inen's talking and acting about 
politicalluatters in the fear of God, I do not lllean that 
they should persuade thelnselves that their own opinions 
are according to God's will, and that in pushing those 
opinions vehemently they are doing God service. This 
does not purify their political conduct, but deeply cor- 
1.Upts themsehres; this is fanaticisln, the fruitfullTIother of 
all falsehood and all cruelty. The fear of God should 
come in not as an excuse for ,'iolence against our oppo- 
nents, but in the foru1atiol1 of our own opinions, and in 
considering onr own telnper and conduct. 'Vhether such 
and such an opinion be clearly according to God's win, 
can never be so certain as that taking up an opinion 
hastily, talking about it without knowledge, Inaintaining it 
or pressing it unfairly or passionately, are against God's 
will. That our adversa11.es' opinions are sinful, can never 
be so sure as that unkindness, soplÚstry, violence, and 
uncharitahleness in ourseh'es towards them, are sinful in 
us. God will judge them; it is our business to judge 
oursel ves. 
If men approached a newspaper, the political part of it 
I mean, with such a temper, the effects would be speedily 
felt both by the publishers of newspapers and by thenl- 
selves. By the publishers of newspapers, for they would 
soon find that mere scurrility, gross unfairness, falsehood 
and Inisrepresentation, in all t1)eir varieties, would disgust 
their readers, and injure the sale of their journals; by the 
readers thelu
e 1 re
, Lecal1
e while t))Cr ,,"'ere ill a better 
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tate for arriving at tl1.1e knowleùge, the newspapers would 
have become more capable and more disposed to commu- 
nicate it. Now, Sir, if your correspondent Vigil desires 
systematic instruction for the people, he will at least 
allow that I have in this letter begun at the 'beginning. 
I have also best suited Iny own capacity; for I am by no 
means sure that I could inform anyone rightly upon the 
" poor-law, conlmerce, corn, or taxation," although I, like 
others, have 111Y opinions on these points; hut I am quite 
sure, that in advising lnen to seek for political information 
by setting about the study of politics in a pure, a lofty, a 
loving, and a holy temper, I am putting them on the right 
road to gain it. And, theloefore, although the tone of this 
letter is nlore serious than that of cOlnmunications to 
newspapers in general, yet I am inclined to hope that you 
will not consider it really out of place or unnatural. 


THE E
D. 
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